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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


In writing a book all about one’s self, it is difficult 
to avoid becoming egotistical. With the best 
intentions in the world, the personal pronoun is apt 
to become very insistent. I dislike very much the 
thought that I am praising myself up all through, or 
that I am appearing to be saying “Look how clever 
and smart and beautiful I am; see how famous I 
have become, and all through my own exer- 
tions.” 

T set out to write this story of my life as truthfully 
as possible. 

I cannot relate stories of wild adventure and 
daring deeds because nothing very out-of-the-way 
of that description has ever happened to me. 
Looking back upon my life, I think I have crowded 
a good deal into it, but it has chiefly been crowded 
with work. 

Of course, I have had my fun; life cannot be all 
work, and I have enjoyed my good times. 

What more can I say of myself that will interest 
people who are kind enough or curious enough to 
read my book ? 

I have one little human weakness. J am not 
saying it is the only one I have, but it is a very true 
one. I like to be liked. 

I want people to smile and look happy when I 
am around. Long faces and glum looks worry me. 
I want to know what it is all about; perhaps I can 
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help to put things right. Anyhow, I can’t bear 
unhappiness around me. 

T have been told that I rather spoil my company 
in the theatre. I am glad to think they are happy 
with me, for one of mv theories is, that it is far 
wiser and better to rule by love than by fear; 
everybody works better for someone they like than 
for someone they don’t like. 

I suppose I have my enemies; everybody who 
has tried to get on and succeeded is sure to have 
some enemy lurking somewhere in the background. 
I don't know any of mine, but I do not flatter myself 
that I am exempt. 

People are so funny, too—mostly women. They 
will say anything about one if they are made that 
way, without having the faintest knowledge of the 
person. 

When I was nineteen and playing in a sketch with 
Seymour Hicks, a relative of mine happened to be 
sitting in the theatre in front of one of these “kind” 
gossips. She was with a man who had never seen 
me before and who apparently had never heard of 
me either, for he turned over his programme and 
said to his companion: “That's a pretty girl; who 
is she?” 

“My dear, don’t you know her? That’s Gladys 
Cooper. She’s quite well-known. Of course, she 
does look young from herve, but she is at least thirty- 
five. I know that for a fact for I know her sister 
quite well—Margaret Cooper—and, as you know, 
she is no chicken, and this one is very little younger, 
and they do say...” etc., etc. 

Margaret Cooper, who died when still quite a 
young woman, was a very charming and brilliantly 
clever entertainer, as many who remember her 
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performances at the piano will agree. I am sorry 
that I cannot claim any relationship to her. We 
were not even connected. 

Remarks like these don’t worry me much, for after 
all what does it matter? The age of an actress is 
often a great matter of dispute. I remember that 
I myself was very much taken in once. 

T had heard of Marie Lloyd all my life, as who had 
not? Although I had never seen her, she seemed 
as much a part of London as the Tower or 
Westminster Abbey. When she died I remember 
thinking “She must be very old”, and then I saw 
her age mentioned and, if I remember rightly, she 
was still in the forties. I was astonished; I did not 
realize that she had been before the public since she 
was a small child. Her name had been a household 
word for so long that a younger generation thought 
she must be getting on for eighty at least. 

Sometimes people will stretch the long bow about 
me and my antecedents even farther than the lady 
about my age. It has been said of me that my 
mother kept lodgings, and my father drove a cab. 
When I told him, he said: “A very praiseworthy 
occupation. I wish I owned a cab; I've no doubt it 
pays better than journalism.” My mother could 
never have let lodgings for very much the same 
reason. We never owned sufficient rooms to spare 
for any lodgers. 

These sort of things don’t really matter, of course, 
but I mention them just to prove how people will 
talk and will invent, to show, I suppose, that they 
have a first-hand knowledge of the person 
concerned. 

Sometimes the things that have been said are 
harmful, and then one is forced to take notice. There 
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is no doubt that when Shakespeare wrote those 
lines “Be thou as chaste as ice and as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny” he knew perfectly 
well what a lot of nasty-minded people there are 
in the world. 

But enough of all this: to my story. 


GLADYS COOPER 
CHAPTER ONE 


\ \ E were positive that we could see the Boatrace 
from our nursery beds. 

I, being about two and a half years older than 
Doris, told her that we could, and she, senior to 
Grace, passed the information on to that junior 
member of the family. The three of us shared a long 
nursery which overlooked the Thames at Chiswick, 
but whether we could have seen the Oxford and 
Cambridge crews dash by en route Putney to Mort- 
lake from our beds will remain one of life’s unsolved 
questions. 

The Mall, Chiswick, was such a good place from 
which to see the race that various friends and 
relations always descended upon our parents for a 
free view of it, with the consequence that we three 
small girls were invariably chivved out of bed long 
before the boats came along. Besides, the Boatrace 
does not always take place during bedtime hours. 

The Mall, Chiswick, is really the right place at 
which to begin these memoirs, because, although I 
was actually born in Lewisham, all my early recol- 
lections are Chiswick ones. I remember that there 
were grapes growing in our garden; that when the 
river was in flood we had the deliciously thrilling 
experience of going about in boats instead of 
walking; and that three or four doors away from 
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us there lived a very tall man called Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. 

This was in the ‘nineties, and not being at all 
interested in actors in those days I took very little 
notice of Mr. Tree (as he then was) and I have no 
doubt he took even less notice of me. At that time 
I was far more interested in the fact that the 
Thornycrofts, the boat-building people, had a place 
at Chiswick and that, periodically, the most exciting 
experiments took place in the river—yes, I do mean 
“in” the river. 

Every now and then the Thornycrofts used to 
produce strange-looking objects which they pro- 
ceeded to shoot across from one side of the Thames 
to the other. These inventions would go along under- 
neath the water and presently reappear in the most 
fascinating fashion. I was absolutely thrilled by 
them, but, now I come to think of it, I haven’t any 
idea what they really were. I had some vague 
notion that I was seeing submarines or torpedoes 
(I didn’t know the difference), but surely it could 
not have been either of these? I wonder what it 
was that so intrigued me then? My father thinks 
they were destroyers, but surely they could not 
have been. 

I wonder what is the very earliest age a child 
can begin to remember! I suppose it depends upon 
the child. The very first thing I can remember was 
being carried up and down a bedroom, suffering 
from pains incident to childhood, and being patted 
on the back by my mother. I can dimly remember 
there was a large old-fashioned four-post bed in 
the room. I have been told since only one house 
we inhabited boasted of four-post beds and that 
was the old house at Harwich to which I refer later 
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on. How old could I have been, or rather, how 
young ? 

Memory is a curious thing. Something which 
makes an impression at the time will linger longest 
in the mind naturally, so evidently that pain I had 
must have been a very severe one, for that little 
scene is undoubtedly my earliest recollection. 

My early childhood took place in the “Arty” 
period. It was the greenery-yallery, Grosvenor- 
Gallery era, and we all dressed accordingly. How 
funny we must have looked! Though, of course, to 
present-day fashions, the past always looks either 
odd or interesting. At any rate, there is a photo- 
graph of me taken in a long sage green frock, 
with a large Zulu hat surrounded with flowers 
stuck right at the back of my head looking very 
like a halo. 

There is no doubt it was a stuffy period. Fancy 
a small child of three or thereabouts wearing long 
frocks right down to her little heels. 

Kate Greenaway was mainly responsible for the 
long frocks and poke bonnets which small girls wore 
in those days. 

In picture-books and for bridesmaids, Kate 
Greenaway is charming, but in real life she is stuffy 
and unhealthy. 

I wonder what the small folk of to-day would 
think of those long frocks and many petticoats 
compared with the freedom they enjoy now of bare 
limbs and scanty garments? I don’t think they 
would approve of them at all. However, we dressed, 
of course, in the fashion of a day which was very 
“artistic”. 

My father was an art critic as well as a dramatic 
critic, and had the entrée to that very exclusive 
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gathering—a private view at the Royal Academy 
each year. 

I have been told that my mother was very much 
admired at the first “private view” at the R.A. my 
father took her to. History relates that she appeared 
clad in a creation of two shades of crushed rose 
made of Liberty Art muslin! I believe the best 
effect to be obtained in making this garment was 
to pin the Grecian folds, not to sew them—they 
hung more gracefully. 

My half-sisters always affirm that my mother 
went off looking beautiful (she was naturally an 
artistic type) but came back—with an air of 
assurance certainly—but with the artistic folds of 
Messrs. Liberty sadly out of place, and looking 
slightly bedraggled. 

My mother has great poise. I can quite believe 
that she would keep a calm and unruffled expres- 
sion even though every pin had fallen out of her 
“creation” in the scrum of a gathering at the R.A. 
When questioned on the subject, she says: “Ask 
your father what I looked like”, and he says, “My 
dear, you were greatly admired, not only by me 
but by all who saw you”. But privately she does 
admit that those pins were a source of anxiety most 
of the time. I am glad I live in a neater and less 
floppy period. 

But apart from making fun of that time, I believe 
it is true that Mrs. Brown-Potter and Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, both very striking-looking and beautiful 
women and at the height of their fame, affected the 
Liberty clinging style of dress on the stage, and that 
most of their draperies were pinned on to them. 

Mrs. Brown-Potter was the first to discover the 
beauties of colours being laid one over the other 
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in transparent material, and her draperies were 
invariably sewn on to her or pinned. Rather trying 
for an actress if she had at all a strenuous scene to 
go through. 

As I said, Boatrace Day always brought a lot of 
people to our house—but, then, we were not unused 
to lots of people coming to the place. 

Now before I go on, here is a rather extra- 
ordinary thing that goes to show for the billion 
billionth time what a very small place the world 
is. About forty years ago my father knew a 
youngish man named Cyril Arthur Pearson. Arthur 
Pearson, as he was generally called, was an 
ambitious person, fired with a determination to 
make a fortune out of popular journalism, and 
he invited my father to join him in his schemes. 
My father did not see eye to eye with him and 
refused the offer. Arthur Pearson went on, started 
the first of what became a group of very flourishing 
magazines and periodicals, and now his son, Neville 
Pearson, is my husband! 

Tn the theatre world I am supposed to be a woman 
with a certain amount of business ability. Well, 
all I can say is that I did not inherit it from my 
father. He was never any good at all at business. 
Queer that so many men who write are so bad over 
money affairs. 

Journalists cultivate people, and my father, 
Chafles Frederick William Cooper, was a journalist. 
He is, as a matter of fact, still writing, and at the 
age of eighty-seven and quite blind has produced 
and written a remarkable and unique book which 
deals with the English Table in History and 
Literature, “The Story of Civilization’s Advance, via 


the Dinner Table”. 
B 
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In that dim way that children do know things, I 
knew that when my father was at his office he was 
editing a paper called The Epicure, the paper that 
he created himself and edited for many years. He 
was one of the pioneers for Pure Food, and helped 
to bring about many necessary and valuable 
reforms. 

My slight knowledge of his work at that time 
stood me in splendid stead when an inquisitive little 
girl demanded of me, “What is your father?” “He 
is an epicure,” I said grandly, thus utterly squashing 
the inquisitive little girl, who, fortunately for me, 
did not press the question by asking me what I 
meant by an “epicure”. 

My father was an extremely handsome man, and 
if I ought to say where such looks as I have been 
blessed with came from, I unhesitatingly say from 
him. His hair was fair and his eyes were really 
blue; he was absolutely without vanity and was 
often, I have been told, the despair of my mother, 
because he would turn up at some fashionable “At 
Home” (they went to “At Homes” in those days) 
with his pockets bulging with papers, his coat-tails 
flying and a general air of absentminded disorder, 
but his magnificent head, with its thick waving hair 
(now snow-white), was the head of a scholar and 
an intellectual man, and his good looks never 
bothered him, even if he was aware of them. 

I have heard my mother greet him reproachfully 
on his return home sometimes: “I found one of 
your gaiters, dear, after you had left. Where is the 
other?” “Oh,” was the cheerful reply, “I wore the 
other until I happened to see some curious glances 
cast at my feet in the Tube, so I took it off and put 
it in my pocket.” “And the probabilities are,” my 
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mother would say, “he fished it out at some 
unseasonable time with his pocket handkerchief.” 

But no one minded his absentminded appearance, 
or his carelessness with his clothes. He once wore 
two right foot boots and walked about all day in 
-great discomfort wondering “What the dickens is 
the matter with my feet?” A man who could, when 
occasion demanded, be very austere and freezingly 
distant, he also possessed great charm of manner 
with a courtesy that is, alas, dying out in these days, 
and a keen and lively sense of humour that made 
him always welcomed and sought after. 

My parents belonged to the literary and artistic 
set of their dav—John Strange Winter (Mrs. Arthur 
Stannard), who became famous as the authoress 
of “Bootles Baby”, C. P. Little, actor, writer, society 
man, E. S. Willard, the actor, W. Church, Robert 
H. Sherrard, are a few of the names I can dimly 
remember of the friends who came to our house 
and to whose homes we went. 

Mr. Church was, perhaps, the one I remember the 
best. Editor of Lioyd’s Weekly, a well-known 
journalist, writer on many subjects, his name was 
famous throughout the length and breadth of Fleet 
Street. 

He was a very great and valued friend of my 
father and I can recollect his visits to us. He had 
a great fund of good stories and was a most enter- 
taining as well as a highly intellectual companion. 
A dear old man as I remember him, he ended his 
days in the peaceful sanctuary of the Charterhouse. 

In those days my father was a dramatic critic, 
besides being Editor of a society paper and a 
free-lance journalist. 

It is interesting and amusing to read up some of 
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his criticisms of the plays of the day; the revivals 
receive pretty much the same treatment to-day. 
When they were a success, they got favourable 
notices, and the same plays revived still receive 
favourable notices. Gilbert and Sullivan we always 
love and adore, and many others, that show we do 
not really change so very much after all. 

My parents were both very fond of the theatre 
and were frequently at the play, and my mother 
was actually in a theatre (she cannot recall which 
or what play) the night before I was born. But 
apart from this and the fact that my father once 
attempted to write a play, there does not seem to be 
any stage heredity in me. 

The play my father tried to write was founded 
on a book he had written: “The Ring of Gyges”. 
The Ring is supposed to render the wearer invisible, 
but neither he nor the late E. S. Willard, who would 
have liked to put it on, could find out how to make 
a man disappear in full view of the audience. 
Perhaps if they had collaborated with Maskelyne 
and Devant (or was it Maskelyne and Cook in those 
days?) they might have made a fortune. 

But we all miss our chances. I should have been 
a first-class French scholar, but J am not. My 
mother spoke French beautifully, and when we 
would not learn from her, she got a French 
governess to try to teach us. But that came to 
nothing because (a) we did not want to Jearn French 
and (b) because the French governess wanted to 
practise her English on us. Children are often 
terribly aggravating over languages, and my son, 
John Buckmaster, who is now at Eton, was just as 
obstinate about French as I was. The consequence 
is that each of us is a poor hand at talking French. 
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Both of us should have been well smacked. 

My father was married twice. His first wife was 
a daughter of Henry Russell, the composer of 
“Cheer Boys, Cheer”, etc., and sister to William 
Clark Russell, the novelist. There were four children 
by his first marriage, two sons and two daughters. 

One of my half-brothers, Henry St. John Cooper, 
made a name for himself as a writer of popular 
fiction. He wasa sort of Charles Garvice, and wrote 
nice, clean, healthy love stories, sitting up late at 
night and writing millions of words, and typing 
them out in an almost incredibly bad manner. He 
was the worst typist I ever knew, and his manuscript 
resembled pages from Sanscrit or a jumble of 
Chinese hieroglyphics. 

If his secretary had only known it, she might have 
demanded anything she liked, committed almost 
any crime, and he would have screened her because 
she could sort out this appalling frenzy of words 
as no one else could, and he was always in fear of 
losing her. 

He made a great deal of money but did not 
succeed in keeping it. I am told he often wrote 
ten thousand words at a “sitting”, and on one 
occasion when he was asked if he would do a “rush” 
story for a Christmas Annual of thirty-two thousand 
words in twenty-four hours, he did it in a little more 
than half that time, which sounds appalling to me 
and “out-Wallaces” Edgar Wallace himself. 

In one of his later books, “Carniss and Company”, 
Harry wrote the following delightful dedication : — 


To Gladys, 
who, asking help from none, boldly set her 
feet on that long and difficult road that often 
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leads to disappointment and so rarely to success, 
and who, now having come very near her 
ambition, has yet lost none of the graciousness 
of nature which made her childhood beautiful, 
this book is dedicated in love and admiration 
by her brother, 

HENRY St. JOHN COOPER. 


A lovable and kindly man, he died suddenly in 
1926 in the prime of life, sincerely mourned by all 
who knew him. 

My father’s second marriage was to Mabel 
Barnett, my mother, whose father was Captain 
Edward Barnett, of the Scots Greys. She (my 
mother) was a good many years younger than my 
father, but theirs has been an almost ideally happy 
marriage; their devotion to each other is beautiful. 
I have never heard my mother’s voice raised in 
anger in my life. She is a quiet, gentle person, very 
sympathetic and very kind. Her step-daughters 
adored her and her own children idolized her. Like 
a great many quiet and gentle souls, she usually 
gets her own way when she wants to, never 
pushing, nor demanding, but it just happens that 
she gets it. 

When I introduced Gerald du Maurier, one of my 
greatest and best friends, to her, he said to me after- 
wards: “It’s a pity you aren't more like your 
mother; she is just perfect,” which pleased me very 
much, for J am delighted to hear nice things said 
of my mother. 

She and my father were absolutely suited to 
each other; his temper was quick and easily 
aroused, but my mother could always calm him. 
He had his own study at home, and heaven help 
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the miscreant who dared to dust his table or use 
his scissors or paste-pot. 

As a child, my mother had known every luxury. 
They travelled far and wide with a courier, a tutor, 
yovernesses and servants, but I am afraid a reckless 
expenditure and too great generosity reduced the 
very handsome income of Captain Edward Barnett, 
of the Scots Greys, to such a considerable extent 
that there was little or nothing left by the time my 
mother marned. 

The folly of living extravagantly, and recklessly 
spending large sums of money, made an impression 
upon her, even as a young girl, that she never forgot, 
and she has endeavoured to bring us up on the 
principle that to “take a little heed of the morrow” 
is a very wise axiom. 

Now it may sound a startling thing to say, but 
if it had not been for one of my mother’s ancestors 
there might never have been a Queen Victoria, and 
the whole of recent English history would have 
been different. This is how one of my uncles, 
E. de Lacy Barnett, sets forth the story : — 

“It may be of interest to say who ‘Gladys Cooper’ 
really is. I have so often heard people discussing 
her and telling such weird tales as to her early life 
and parentage, but never the right ones. 

“Her grandfather, Captain Edward Barnett, of 
the Scots Greys, known to his intimate friends as 
‘Bouncer’, was—unfortunately for his children—a 
man of very extravagant tastes. He was a great 
lover and judge of horses, and with his twin brother 
kept racing stables at Cheltenham, winning the 
‘Grand Military’ with his horse ‘Boxer’ one year. 
Though a man of no vices, he ran through two 
fortunes in a few years. 
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“His father was James Barnett, a banker, of 72, 
Goa now part of Lloyd 's head offices. 
He was Liberal M.-P. for the city of Rochester, and 
was returned five consecutive times. He was the 
grandson of Lieutenant Barnett, who lost his life in 
the man o’ war Stirling Castle on the Goodwin Sands 
in 1703. 

Wan bie Barnett’s wife (grandmother of Gladys 
Cooper) was, before her marriage, Ellen Dawson. 
She was of Irish parentage, being related to the 
Dawson Damers, and thereby connected with the 
Townsend family. 

“Most interesting of all in the history of the 
Barnetts is, I think, the story of General Bamett, 
which appeared in a daily paper dated July 17, 1897, 
9s follows: — 
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“It seems strange that in all the accounts as yet given of 
our Queen’s life the most thrilling incident which occurred to 
her father, the Duke of Kent, in the mutiny of Gibraltar in 
1801, when his life was saved by the then Governor, General 
Bamett, should have been forgotten. 

“The Duke, who was a severe martinet, had forbidden all 
Christmas festivities which the garrison were about to enjoy, 
and would have been shot there and then by the mutineers 
had not the General stood before him, saying: No, you 
shoot me first. The mutineers then threw down their arms, 
and the Duke of Kent’s life was saved. 


“So, you see, had it not been for a Barnett there 
would never have been a Queen Victoria.” 

Before leaving the subject of my parents, I would 
like to relate a curious thing that happened once, 
that shows to those who believe in such things how 
the hand of Providence may guide and help us. 

My father was very ill. I was a child going to 
school, my sisters younger still, and we did not 
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realize the serious tragedy that hung over our home. 
The illness from which he was suffering was 
puzzling to his doctors; they treated him for one 
thing and another, but he grew gradually worse. He 
still carried on with his work as a journalist and 
author; he could not afford to retire, although his 
work was done almost mechanically, for he was 
slowly losing power to act. 

He travelled to Town every day, but could no 
longer go alone; someone always went with him, my 
mother, when she could manage it. Everyone knew 
him. The lift-men at the Tube station where he got 
out would shake their heads and look at him sadly. 
The policeman, who always helped him across the 
road, would say: “No better, sir; it’s a bad job.” 
They were kind and sympathetic, but it was like 
watching him die before one’s eyes, and being 
powerless to help. 

One day my mother travelled with him, and sitting 
opposite to them in the Tube was a gentleman who 
stared at my father continuously. My mother felt 
almost vexed, for she thought he was staring at his 
poor puffy face and swollen hands, but when they 
left the Tube he followed them and asked mother if 
he might speak to her. He asked her if she knew 
what her husband was suffering from, and what 
treatment he was having. She told him what our 
doctors had said, and how nothing seemed to be of 
any use. 

This man said to her: “I am a doctor passing 
through London for a conference; take my card to 
Dr. Hector Mackenzie, and he will put your husband 
right. Do not delay, for he will not live much 
longer.” 

My mother took him to Dr. Mackenzie, who at 
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once put him under treatment. In three months he 
could get about by himself, and in six months he 
was nearly himself again. 

He was suffering from an affection known as the 
wasting of the thyroid gland, apparently a little- 
known disease then, but this one man who was 
passing through London recognized the symptoms 
at once, and did not hesitate to stop my mother and 
tell her what to do. Dr. Hector Mackenzie is, alas, 
dead, but he always took a great interest in my 
father’s remarkable recovery, though to this day he 
still has to take the tablets that help to restore the 
wasting gland. 

The really extraordinary part of this story is that 
just on that one particular day, and in that one 
particular carriage, that doctor from the Midlands 
should have sat opposite to my parents; he seldom 
came to London, and never had occasion to travel 
on that particular Tube on his rare visits. I think 
it was a miracle, and the hand of God had surely 
directed those three people together. 

As I grew older, I came to understand what my 
mother went through all those dreadful months, but 
her patience and courage never failed, and I was 
proud and happy when the tine came and I was 
able to ease their paths and make life safer and more 
comfortable for them. 

My father from a distance was not unlike Sir 
Squire Bancroft. The likeness was very superficial 
really, but both being tall men, with snow-white hair, 
and carrying themselves very upright with almost 
a military bearing, they did really bear a slight 
resemblance. 

I remember on one occasion my father was at the 
theatre in a box. One of the company came to my 
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dressing-room and said: “Gladys, did you know 
‘old B.’ was in front to-night in a box 2?” 

“No,” I said, “that’s not ‘old B.’, that’s ‘old C.’, my 
father.” 

“T think you're mistaken,” said she. “I’ve just 
seen him come in, and he got such a round of 
applause.” 

“Well, I’m sure it’s ‘old C.’,” I remarked, “and not 
‘old B.’” 

After the performance, when he and my mother 
came to my dressing-room, I said to him: “Darling, 
did you know you got a round of applause when 
you went into your box this evening? I hope you 
appreciated it.” 

“Well, I wondered what all the commotion was 
about,” said he. “What was it for?” 

“They thought you were ‘old B.’,” I told him. 

“Judging by the row,” he said, “I thought they 
must have taken me for the ‘old D.’!” 


CHAPTER TWO 


I HAVE said that I do not think I had any stage 
heredity in me, yet I suppose I must have always 
possessed unconsciously a sense of drama. As a 
child I was never afraid to “let myself go”. I was 
completely unselfconscious, and when asked to do 
so, would sing loudly and rather out of tune, or 
recite anything I had been taught with a great deal 
of action and fervour. 

Naturally, being the “baby”, I was the pet and 
plaything of my half-sisters, who were, of course, a 
good deal older than J, until Doris came along, when 
my nose was slightly put out of joint. They used 
to delight to dress me up and make me perform, 
whilst I, nothing loath, would strut round with my 
hair screwed up in tight spikes round my head, very 
pleased with my weird appearance, and quite ready 
to oblige the company with my small talents. 

At the age of twelve or thirteen I often acted in 
the amateur plays that were got up at the school my 
sister Doris and I went to, and my governess looked 
upon me as quite her star pupil. 

The first time J ever acted in public was in a school 
play that was given in a small hall, and the proceeds 
went to the church. I got a very nice little notice in 
the local paper, and great was the family pride to 
read that “Miss Gladys Cooper, by her beauty and 
talent, had won all hearts in her clever performance 
as the Prince of Something or other!” 

But I am afraid that, grand as I felt on reading 
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that notice, it did not inspire me with the idea of 
becoming an actress, or make me more grown-up 
and dignified. 

A little story of my bad behaviour goes to prove 
that, though I had acted in public, and been admired 
and praised, I was still a bit of a tomboy, and a very 
human and naughty little girl. 

It was quite country where we were living at that 
time, though not far from London, so countrified 
that we could gather mushrooms for breakfast in the 
fields that lay behind our house. There was even 
a pond in the middle of the road near our house, 
with beautiful trees bending over it; but the long 
arms of London have reached out, the pond has 
dried up, and the fields so completely disappeared 
that I am sure I should not be able to find the place 
were I {o attempt to go and look. Not that I want 
to; I like to keep my memories of how green and 
sweet were the suburbs not so many years ago. 

Our way to school was along a country road and 
past the railway station. This station had a great 
fascination for Doris and myself. A short flight of 
steps led on to the platform, with a broad and 
enticing slippery rail. I could not resist that rail. 
Leaning gracefully over it at the top, I would slide 
down with short but terrific speed, usually to come to 
earth with a hearty bump on the platform. Doris 
would follow quickly behind me, and the great game 
was to see who could slide quickest and keep on her 
feet. 

Naturally, this sort of fun did not meet with the 
approval of the authorities, who consisted of the 
station master and an ancient porter. They knew us 
well, and would reprimand us severely. My name 
has never been shortened, nor I nicknamed in my 
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life, but that old porter invariably called me ‘Miss 
Gladdie”. “Now, Miss Gladdie, if this goes on, and 
you and Miss Dorrie will come a-sliding down that 
rail, I shall ’ave to tell your Pa; I reely shall. Can’t 
you remember you are young ladies. What would 
your Ma say; she would he ’orriefied; besides it’s so 
dangerous, you might roll off the platform one day 
on to the line, and be run over, and all before I could 
save you.” 

We would listen to him politely, and promise to be 
good, and not do it again; but the temptation would 
prove too strong when we passed that quiet and 
inviting open door and saw that rail just asking to be 
slid down. 

But Nemesis was upon us. The old man never 
told our father—he was far too kind to want us to be 
punished—but he told one of my half-sisters, who 
laid in wait and saw for herself the horrid 
spectacle of a young “lady” of thirteen, with a red 
tam-o’-shanter pulled well down over her head, and 
her hair flying in the breeze, sail rapidly down the 
slippery rail and arrive at the bottom with a thud, 
followed by her younger sister, who also descended 
with such velocity that before the aforesaid young 
“lady” had time to rise, there was a mix-up of arms, 
legs, tam-o’-shanters and hair on the platform, 
presenting itself before the outraged gaze of the 
ancient porter and my half-sister. 

Seizing us firmly by each hand, she told us what 
she thought of our behaviour, and that we should 
soon hear what our parents thought of it, too. “But 
you are not going to ¢ell about us,” I asked indig- 
nantly, while Doris wept and moaned on the other 
side. “Indeed, I am,” was the stern reply. “J can’t 
punish you, and you both deserve to be punished.” 
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The note of final decision was too much for me, 
and half in earnest and half in fun, I thought I would 
try and move her stony heart. 

Flopping down on my knees, in the middle of a 
dusty and gravelly path, I clasped my hands 
together, and said in my most thrilling little “Prince- 
of-Something” voice: “You cannot do this; have 
some mercy.” 

“Get up at once, you ridiculous child,” was all the 
reply I got. “You are ruining your stockings, and 
that coat that has got to last you probably for years 
is in a disgraceful condition.” But I continued to 
grovel on my knees until she ended by roaring with 
laughter, and promising not to tell about us. 

t do not think we ever slid down that delightful 
rail again, and many were the reproachful glances 
we gave our old porter as we hurried past the 
tempting spot. 

I mention in another part of my story that I have 
always had a dislike and horror of stairs, so perhaps 
the fascination of sliding down a rail may be 
understood. 

T seem somehow to have “gravitated” towards the 
stage. I was never stage-struck in the sense that I 
would have done anything to get there. It happened 
in the beginning more by way of a joke, and then 
as time went on, and I made successes, it became 
a stern reality. 

I am the type of woman who would always do 
something or be something. I do not mean that I 
wish always to be in the limelight; far from it, but 
1 am by nature energetic. I do not think, had 
circumstances been different, that I should ever have 
been contented to just run a house, take out the 
babies, and order the meals (though I do all those 
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things now); but I want an outlet, I suppose, for my 
superabundant energies. 

I might have been a “flier’—I should have loved 
that—or tried to become a tennis champion, or gone 
in for car racing; but—I went on the stage. I run 
my own theatre, and that is really a sufficiently 
large-sized job to satisfy even my capacity for hard 
work, 

It has always been a disappointment to my father 
that I never acted in Shakespeare. I might very 
well have done so at the beginning of my career, if 
I had had more time to spare to think about what I 
would like to do, but work came to me so easily, I 
never had time to spare. 

I was offered plays without seeking them, and I 
was not rich enough to refuse to act until someone 
saw fit to produce a Shakespearean play with a part 
for me in it; besides, I might have had the same idea 
on the subject that an actor J know had, when he 
said he had “too much regard for Shakespeare”. I 
have probably missed a lot, but one cannot do 
everything. : 

Beauty is a great asset, but it is not everything, 
not by a very long way. I should be foolish and 
ungrateful to decry such beauty as I have, but I am 
not vain about it. I have plenty of faults, but vanity 
is not one of them. I would far rather be praised for 
playing a part well, or running my home well; for 
I know that just a pretty face, whilst it may be a 
help to start one on such a profession as the stage, 
will not take one very far unless there is brain and 
the determination to work and struggle behind 
it. 

There was no money to spare for me to take a 
course of training at a Dramatic School of Art, and 
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I learnt my job in the hardest school of all, the 
theatre itself. I can say of myself most truthfully 
that I have slaved at times at my work. I do not 
believe that real success ever comes without hard 
work, but if one loves the work, it is a great 
sweetener, 

The first school I went to was kept by some nuns 
in Chiswick, but this was not much of a success. For 
one thing, I was afraid of the nuns, and, for another 
thing, I fell down the stairs at school one day, and, 
for a third thing, the house in which they lived was 
supposed to be haunted. Falling down the stairs, 
almost on to the head of the reverend mother, 
brought my short career at that school to a some- 
what speedy close. 

I said I could not go to a school which had ghosts 
and stairs—and there really was a good deal of 
honesty in my objection. As a matter of fact, I have 
a horror of stairs. I would not live in a house which 
has many stairs, and I have always tried to avoid 
acting in plays with stairs. I am frightened to death 
if I have to walk down a staircase on the stage. 

There was a big staircase used in The Naughiy 
Wife, in which I played with Charles Hawtrey, and 
I was always afraid when it came to my time to walk 
down it. Invariably I thought, “I shall fall now,” 
and so, instead of making a grand and elegant 
descent, I came downstairs flat-footed and awk- 
wardly. Perhaps authors who think of sending me 
plays to read will bear this idiosyncrasy of mine in 
mind! 

Another idiosyncrasy, while I am on the subject, 
is that I adore to eat on the stage. A play witha 
meal in it attracts me; and I never make-believe to 


eat in such circumstances. No, I am perfectly 
Cc 
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the studio and seen a picture of Doris and me, and 
asked to have a copy of it. She called me “‘the little 
girl with the beautiful hair”, as she told me later 
when I was presented to her, and she recalled the 
happening. 

I don’t know if Noel Coward was then living in 
Ebury Street, but, if so, it is quite possible that he 
was squalling a few doors from where I was being 
coaxed to smile. 

Holman Hunt, the great artist, met my mother at 
that time, and he asked her if she would allow me 
to appear in a picture he was painting then. As far 
as I can remember, it was of a religious nature, and 
we all three—Doris, Grace and I—were in it. It 
seemed a very crowded sort of thing, and what 
struck my mother as rather quaint was that we wore 
our ordinary clothes and red fishermen’s caps. 

I don’t ever remember seeing the picture again 
after I grew up, and I have not the faintest idea of 
what it was all about, but I have no doubt it was 
something very fine and noble, for Holman Hunt 
was one of the great artists of his day, as, of course, 
everyone knows. 

Tt was at Downey’s that 1 first saw Marie 
Studholme, one of the sweetest and most beautiful 
women I have known. Marie Studholme was at that 
time one of the great beauties of the stage; her 
pictures (in silver frames) filled the Bond Street and 
Regent Street windows, and you could buy her on 
glossy, coloured postcards everywhere. This was 
before the newspapers had really started to print 
pictures, and the picture postcard craze was in full 
swing. 

Ellaline Terriss, Gabrielle Ray, Gertie Millar, 
Maxine Elliott, Mrs. Langtry (“the Jersey Lily”), 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell—all the stars of the day were 
to be had by collectors for their albums. I still have 
my collection, among it being a number of pictures 
of Coralie Blythe, a musical comedy favourite of the 
period, whose teeth I admired vastly. 

There were matinée idols in those days, Hayden 
Coftin. Lewis Waller, and George Alexander being 
particularly to the fore in this widely-beloved 
respect, but I did not collect them. I had not arrived 
at the age at which handsome men appeal. 

I remember there was a sort of secret society 
of young women who called themselves the 
“K.O.W.'s”, otherwise “Keen On Wallerites”, who 
stood for hours in queues with badges attached to 
themselves, but personally I was never very keen 
on Mr. Waller; and as for Hayden Coffin, did he not 
often carry me on his shoulder ? 

To get to this part of my life I must get back to 
Marie Studholme. As I have said, I came to know 
her through going to be photographed at Downey's. 
She was frequently there, and one day she took 
notice of me. Mane Studholme had a great love of 
children, and the tragedy of her life was that she 
never had any children of her own. Beauty, the 
fame of the theatre, and money were hers, but the 
one gift that would have made her a really happy 
woman was denied. I believe that finally she 
adopted two children. 

When Joan was coming I asked her to be a god- 
mother, but she excused herself on the ground that 
she was also expecting a baby. Her baby did not 
arrive, however, much to her grief, and so she did 
become one of Joan’s godmothers. 

_ Doris and I were not really nice little girls at all 
In some respects. For instance, one day, being 
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wheeled home in the two-seater mail-cart in which 
we were given our daily airings, one of our two half- 
sisters met us and said: “Would you like to have a 
new sister ?” 

“No, we wouldn't,” I replied firmly, speaking for 
both of us. 

“Well, you’ve got one, anyway,” she replied; 
whereupon Doris and I set up a howling that lasted 
till we were hurried indoors—and for some time 
afterwards. Thus did we welcome Grace to the 
family circle. 

Marie Studholme did not know this sort of thing 
about us, of course. It is even possible that we had 
improved before we came to know her. Anyhow, 
she liked us sufficiently to make friends with all of 
us, and to have us not only to her lovely house at 
Datchet, where she then was living, but also to invite 
us to the theatre, and to make a fuss of us generally. 
She was the first person connected with the stage 
that I had any real acquaintance with, and it was 
through her that I first met George Edwardes. 

We were invited to go to Datchet for the day—a 
lovely summer day, it turned out to be, I remember 
—and a dog-cart was procured from somewhere for 
the journey. To keep me properly in my place, I 
suppose, I was put on the back seat, and off we 
started. All went well for some time, and Chiswick 
was behind us, when I was bumped off. It was not 
a bad fall, but, naturally, I was full of the importance 
of it, and when we reached Marie Studholme’s house, 
and I was told to say “How do you do?” to a Mr. 
Edwardes who was there, I could not be expected to 
miss giving out my great news of the day. 

“How do you do, my dear?” he said in that 
immensely charming way of his. 
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“As well as can be expected,” I told him. “You 
see, I fell out of the dog-cart.” 

So, at the age of six and a bit, I first shook hands 
with a man who, ten years later, was to play such 
an important part in moulding me for my life’s work. 

Naturally I did not then know who George 
Edwardes was, but I gathered that Marie Studholme 
was in one of his plays called The Artist’s Model. 
She told us all about it; and one afternoon I had the 
great excitement of being taken by my mother to 
see a matinée performance of it at Daly’s. It was 
one of the first plays I ever saw—I wish I could 
remember which play actually was my first of all, 
but I can’t~and I was so unaccustomed to play- 
going that when, at the end, Marie Studholme came 
on and bowed and kissed her hand to the audience, 
I completely believed that she was bowing and 
waving to me personally, and at once responded by 
standing up in my seat and calling out and waving 
back to her. 

Fortunately this public display was forgiven me, 
and thereafter Marie Studholme often had me in the 
theatre at matinées. I used to sit on a high stool 
in the wings and watch her on the stage; and at the 
end of the performance Hayden Coffin, who was in 
The Artist's Model, would pick me up and take me 
on his shoulder to her room for tea. It never dawned 
upon me that I was being given rides by one of the 
handsomest men on the stage in those days, and that 
hundreds of love-lorn maidens would have given 
their eyes to have been in my place. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Bor although I got behind the scenes of the 
theatre so early in life, I was not really interested in 
the stage. I liked going to “Daly’s” to see Marie 
Studholme, but the fact that she was an actress did 
not mean very much to me. I should have liked 
going to see her if she had been in a shop, or an office 
or a factory. 

Unlike some children—my own son John, for 
example, who is gifted with the trick of being able to 
mimic people he sees on the stage—I did not go 
home and try to “get up” plays. My instinct for the 
theatre (if any) was either non-existent or else latent 
as a child. The only glimmering of talent which I 
displayed in my early days was a mild liking to sing 
very loudly—but not always in tune. 

Parents should, I think, be very careful about the 
matter of what their children read—not so much in 
their forbiddings of this or that (which only make 
you want to read this or that the more, of course), 
but in their recommendations. My father was a 
wide reader himself, and with the best intentions in 
the world, to be sure, he tried to make his children 
read the books he liked. The result was that I, for 
once, did not want to read what he said I ought to 
read. Obstinacy is one of my besetting sins. 

I have no doubt that “Ivanhoe”, for instance, is a 
very good story, but simply because my father tried 
to ram it down my throat, I refused to read it, and 
never have read it, and probably never will read it. 

4 
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This particular instance is not, in itself, important, 
of course, but it illustrates the—to my mind— 
importance of allowing children a pretty free hand 
in the shaping of their own lives and destiny. You 
cannot force others to be like you or to like like you. 

I am not a great reader. I am fond of books in 
the way that they are as great a necessity in one’s 
life as one’s daily bath or breakfast. Just imagine 
a house without books! I can imagine it, because 
T have been in such a house. It is unnatural—there 
is something wanting—the house seems empty. 

I was born and brought up in the days when girls 
were not, as now, caught young and directed 
towards earning their own living. I lived quite 
happily at home, spending a lot of time on the river, 
for the first fifteen years of my life, giving no 
particular thought as to what was to become of me. 
That was the way then in families where no urgent 
necessity for the girls to go out and work existed. 

Certainly I had no real idea of going on the stage, 
and it is possible that had I not been drawn into a 
“Jark” by another girl that I might never have gone 
on it. Quite likely, if my father had been consulted 
in the beginning, and had had his way, he would 
have tried to make me become a writer—a journalist 
—even a dramatic critic. 

This, I must say, my father now stoutly denies. 
“Indeed, I never contemplated any such thing,” he 
recently said to me with some indignation. “I was 
never so fond of the tribe of women journalists that 
Thad any wish to add you to their number.” 

But Fate, in the person of one Mary Henessey, 
stepped in. Mary Henessey and I were girl friends 
then, and one day she let me into a great secret. She 
wanted to go on the stage, and she had found out 
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that there was to be a voice trial at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, in the Strand. She had it all at her finger- 
tips; you had to “write in” to the theatre and be 
ready to go there and sing and dance if you received 
a favourable reply to your application. She was 
dying to see if she could get a job (I think she called 
it “a shop”, in order to impress me with her pro- 
fessional knowledge), and she was insistent that I 
should accompany her. To cut a long story short, 
I “wrote in”. 

When I duly got a postcard telling me to attend the 
voice trial I naturally had to let my mother into the 
secret. Anyhow, she had seen the letter come to me, 
and demanded to know what wasinit. If I had had 
to deal with my father I expect he would have 
squashed the whole project with declamations 
against any of his daughters going on the stage, 
etcetera, etcetera; but mother did not take that view. 

On the contrary, she entered into the conspiracy, 
and even gave me sixpence with which to buy a 
copy of a song to sing at the voice trial. When my 
father did find out he—as usual—snorted: “You're 
mad; so’s your mother. I wash my hands of the 
whole affair.” He always “washed his hands” when 
we were too much for him. 

Well, the fateful day arrived, and off mother and 
I set for the Vaudeville Theatre. The arrangement 
was that we should meet Mary Henessey there, but 
she was nowhere to be seen, and finally I left mother 
in front of the theatre and went up the little alley 
from the Strand to the stage-door. 

Arrived there, I suddenly remembered that I had 
forgotten to bring with me the postcard which, I 
imagined, must be a necessary open sesame to the 
little door in and out of which others were passing. 
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What was to be done? I walked up and down the 
alley once or twice considering, and then I decided 
that the only thing to do was to be bold. I opened 
the door. Inside, in a tiny office, sat an oldish man. 
He looked at me suspiciously. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“T have come to the voice trial—by appointment,” 
T told him. 

“Got your card?” he asked. 

I shook my head. “I’m sorry, I forgot to bring 
itleft it at home.” 

lam sure he did not believe me. “Left it at home, 
eh? Well, what name?” 

I don’t know why I did it, but on the spur of the 
moment I told him a lie. 

“Mary Henessey,” I said. 

He gave me another hard look—if anyone ever 
tried to keep me away from the stage he did—and 
then he took up a list and looked through it. 

“Henessey,” he mumbled to himself .. . “Henessey 
... oh, yes—all right, you can go through. But 1 
expect they've finished by now.” 

Uwent through another little door. Several people 
passed me, and for half a minute I stood uncertain, 
not knowing what to do. A girl came along, and I 
plucked up courage to speak to her. 

“Could you tell me where I should go for the voice 
trial, please ?” 

“T'm afraid you're too late; it’s over,” she said. 

“Too late? Over?” I said. “But they asked me 
to come here . . .” 

A man who was on his way up the stone stairs 
had caught a few words of the conversation, and 
stopped to listen. He spoke to me. 

Have you come to sing?” he asked. 
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“Yes,” I replied. “I am sorry ifI am late, but...” 

“Come along with me,” he cut in. 

I followed him down to the stage, where there 
were still a few people, including a pianist. He said 
something, which I did not hear, to someone, and 
the “someone” said to me: “Have you brought a 
song?” 

I produced my sixpenny copy of a song which 
Phyllis Dare was then singing in The Catch of the 
Season with Seymour Hicks. 

“All right,” I was told. “We'll hear you.” 

Now, believe me or believe me not, I was not in 
the least nervous. I can only think that my sublime 
ignorance of the ordeal into which I had plunged 
myself, and the fact that I did not care if I got on to 
the stage or not, left me quite calm. The pianist 
played, and I began to sing at the top of my loud 
voice. 

They Jet me go on for a bit, and then someone 
said: “Thank you; have you seen this play?” 

“Which play?” I asked. 

“The one running here—The Catch of the 
Season?” 

I replied that I had not seen it. 

They all looked hard at me in silence for some 
moments, and then they whispered together again. 

“What experience have you had?” asked the man 
who had brought me in. 

Quite coldly and brazenly I began to lie. Isaid I 
had been in this play and that play. A couple of 
questions in cross-examination would have bowled 
me out, but instead of questions I was told: “Well, 
come in and watch the piece, and pick up as much 
of the part as you can.” 

“Part?” I said, puzzled. “Which part?” 
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“Why, Miss Phyllis Dare’s part, of course,” was 
the reply. “Mr. Stanley Brett will go through with 
you as soon as possible.” 

The man who had come to my rescue smiled at me 
encouragingly. ‘We'll have a run through in two 
days’ time, eh? What is your name?” 

“Cooper,” I answered, forgetting for the instant 
about Mary Henessey. “Gladys Cooper”. (My full 
names are Gladys Constance, by the way.) 

“All right, my dear, you can run along now,” he 
told me. 

Stanley Brett, who was, of course, Seymour Hicks’s 
brother, and whose death in 1923 was so sad, was an 
extraordinarily nice, kind inan, who did all he could 
to help me. Phyllis Dare was temporarily leaving 
the cast of the piece to—of all things—go back to 
school, and there was a wild idea that I might be 
sufficiently coached to take her place for the time 
being. 

But it was no go, of course. How could it have 
been? You cannot walk straight from home and 
play a big part in London, whatever may be said 
and written about unknown girls becoming stars 
“overnight”. You must have some training or 
experience behind you. I had none at all, and they 
must have taken a chance with me on account of 
my self-assurance and my looks. 

Stanley Brett did his best for me for two or three 
days, but finally he had to say that I would not do 
to follow Phyllis Dare, who, though only about 
fifteen then, had been on the stage for several years. 

“But don’t be discouraged,” he said in the kindest 
way. “You will be all mght with more experience, 
and I suggest you had better stay on here and 
understudy the part.” 
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It was a wonderful offer to a girl with absolutely 
no experience and hardly any qualifications, and 
one which any youngster who knew anything about 
the stage would have jumped at joyfully. But I, 
in my supreme youthful folly and arrogance, threw 
it away. 

“Understudy ?” I said scornfully. ‘No, thank 
you; I am not going to be an understudy.” And 
out of the Vaudeville I sailed in what I fondly 
imagined was a grand and haughty manner. 
Looking back I can hardly believe that I could 
have been such a little foo—Heaven knows how 
hard it is to get even an understudy in a West End 
theatre—but there it is, I was. 

But my luck was in, deserve it as little as I did. 
As I went out of the theatre someone came after me 
and said: “If you want a part, why don’t you go to 
Denton, the agent, and ask for ‘Bluebell’ ?” 

I took the tip, and, marvellous to relate, I was 
engaged to go on tour in Ellaline Terriss’s part in 
Bluebell in Fairyland. 1 am not quite certain, but 
I think the salary was three pounds a week. Time 
after time during rehearsal I nearly lost the job 
because I did not take things seriously, and was 
always playing round the theatre with other children 
when I was wanted on the stage; and I was a 
perpetual thorn in the side of the Miss Lake who 
was supposed to look after us and mother us on 
tour. She never felt sure that I would come to the 
theatre in time for the performance, and she spent 
half her time in making bad reports about me. I 
did not like Miss Lake, but she was perfectly right: 
T had no sense of responsibility at all. 

I was fifteen, and it was enormously exciting 
to go from town to town with a lot of other girls. 
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We opened at Colchester on my birthday—Decem- 
ber 18th (I regard 18 as my lucky number, by the 
way)—and I still have my first programme and 
my’ first newspaper notice. In the programme there 
is the name of Connie Emerald, who is now Mrs. 
Stanley Lupino, and this is what the dramatic 
enitic of The Essex Telegraph (a man of discernment, 
evidently!) had to say about me: 

“The company was carefully chosen. . . . Miss 
Gladys Cooper, a talented actress, with a beautiful 
voice, was an adorable ‘Bluebell’ !” 

Why don’t critics ever say that sort of thing about 
me nowadays? It was the best notice I have ever 
had in my life! 

After “Bluebell” I got a job in a pantomime in 
Edinburgh, and two things remain in my mind 
about this engagement. One of them was that I 
tried to make my dressing-room look nicer than it 
was by tacking blue muslin on the walls, and that 
the muslin caught fire, which did not make me very 
popular with the management.* The other was 
that one day a certain J. A. E. Malone came 
into my room and asked me if I would like to 
go to George Edwardes in London. I did not 
know that Malone was Edwardes’s right-hand man, 
and, therefore, very important, and I did not appre- 
ciate what an engagement with Edwardes meant to 
a young actress. I was so offhand with Malone that 
I suppose he thought I was not worth bothering 
about. 

However, when I did later go to George Edwardes 
at the Gaiety, through Blackmore, the agent, Malone 
told me that I was a silly little fool to have incurred 


*Since I wrote this in my memoirs in the Sunday Express a girl 
who was with me in the pantomime says the fire happened at Glasgow, 
not Edinburgh. I think she is wrong. I back my memory against hers! 
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a commission of ten per cent on my salary for work 
that I could have had free of commission. 

Before going to the Gaiety I was, for a short time, 
in The Belle of Mayfair, in which Edna May was 
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the star, at the Vaudeville. I loathed and hated the 
job. For one thing, I was put to dress with show 
girls who were much older than I was, and I felt 
thoroughly out of it with them. For another, I could 
not get my two pig-tails to remain coiled up—the 
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hairpins always fell out just as I was going on the 
stage or just as I got on it—and I found that I did 
not know how to make-up properly. 

Previously, as a child actress, I had been helped 
to make-up, but here I was supposed to know how 
to do it myself. I remember plastering my face with 
layer after layer of grease-paint, and so making 
myself the laughing-stock of the dressing-room. I 
was constantly in tears while I was in The Belle of 
Mayfair, and began to feel that I wanted to have no 
more to do with the stage. 

I remember that there was a great row when 
Camille Clifford came into The Belle of Mayfair 
some time after the piece had started. She had a 
song—it became quite famous in its day—called 
“Why do they calf me a Gibson Girl?” (the 
American artist, Charles Dana Gibson, and his 
drawing of girls being then at his height), and her 
name was put “in lights” outside the theatre. 

“Lights” were then a novelty, and these read: 


“AT 9.45, CAMILLE CLIFFORD.” 


Edna May strongly objected to this, and, in conse- 
quence, left the cast. She was succeeded by Phyllis 
Dare, who came back to the stage from school. 
There had been scandalous rumours going about 
that Miss Dare had really disappeared temporarily 
from the theatre for an entirely different reason— 
the old, old rumour that is spread where every 
charming young actress, married or unmarried, is 
not seen for a time—and when she came on to the 
stage for her first appearance in The Belle of 
Mayfair, the applause seemed to go on for almost 
ten minutes. But, in the circumstances, she had an 
unfortunate first line, “Papa will pay.” 


n 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Ir was a great thing to get to the Gaiety twenty 
odd years ago, but I am afraid I was not as pleased 
at getting there as I should have been. I felt that J 
was never going to set the town on fire as a singer 
or a dancer, and I was beginning to make up my 
mind that if I did stick to the stage I wanted to 
become a dramatic actress. I could see myself much 
more in, say, Mrs. Patrick Campbell parts than as, 
say, a second Gertie Millar or Edna May. 

I began arguing with George Edwardes even 
before I agreed to go under his famous management. 
He offered me a three years’ contract at £3, £4, 
and £5 a week. I said that I did not want to bind 
myself down to him for three years. 

“Well, you'll have to if you come to me,” he said, 
smiling through the smoke of his cigar. J. A. E. 
Malone, finding me still refractory, had sent me to 
“the Guv’nor’, and there Edwardes sat in his big 
room behind Daly’s. 

“T can get thousands more girls than I can 
employ’—which was the truth; every girl who 
wanted to be in musical comedy wanted to be with 
him—‘and I am not going to teach you your job, 
and pay to have you taught singing and dancing, 
and elocution and fencing, and how to walk and 
dress, and all the rest of it, and have you walk off 
when it suits you. You will come here on my terms, 
or not at all, my dear.” 

He called everyone “my dear”, just as Al. Woods, 

30 
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the everlasting cigar-smoking American manager, 
calls everyone “sweetheart”, and he was a “dear” 
himself. He was one of the handsomest men of the 
theatre I have ever known, and, being an Irishman, 
he could generally blarney you into getting his own 
way. 

From time to time I would ask to see him (he 
would always see you if you asked for an appoint- 
ment) to badger him for more money, but never once 
did he allow me to say what I wanted to say. This 
is the sort of thing that went on. 

“Good morning, Mr. Edwardes. I have come to 
ask you if...” 

“Sit down, my dear. I am glad you have come 
up, because I want to tell you about a wonderful 
play I saw in Vienna last week. I shall do it in 
London soon, and there’s a lovely part for you. I’m 
keeping my eye on you, you see, my dear.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Edwardes. I love being with 
vou, but don’t you think you could .. .” 

“Of course, I can’t afford to put on a new pro- 
duction till things improve .. . no money about 
just now, you know, my dear . . . not making ends 
meet here; but as soon as I can I’ll get to work, and 
T’ve got you down for something very good. How’s 
life, my dear?” 

“T’m all right, thank you; but you see, I was 
wondering if you could possibly see your 
way...” 

“I know you ought to have more to do, my dear. 
So you shall, Now there’s a part in this piece I saw 
that will suit you down to the ground. I'll tell you 
all about it later on. Now run along, my dear, and 
oo of yourself. I’m busy just now. Good- 

ye. 
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Never once did I manage to get in that I wanted 
him to raise my salary—and never did I get that 
“lovely” part in his next production which was 
always to be mine. 

Looking back upon it, life was pretty good at the 
Gaiety in the years before the War. True, I had no 
very immense ambitions, but neither had I any 
serious responsibilities, and things ran smoothly and 
comfortably. I had to work very hard, for being at 
the Gaiety was, in some ways, like being at school, 
but the atmosphere of the theatre was jolly. George 
Edwardes was—to myself and his other flappers, at 
any rate—very like a father; and if some of the 
stories one later on heard about Gaiety girls were 
true, they certainly were not true where the flappers 
were concerned. 

We were strictly kept to our own rooms when we 
were not on the stage; and although some of us did 
get letters from unknown admirers—(“Do come out 
to supper with me. You will know me—I am sitting 
in the second row of the stalls, and am wearing a 
white carnation”)—such communications only made 
us joke and giggle. 

People said dark things about the Gaiety and its 
girls, and it may have been a fact that the “show 
ladies” (whom we were not allowed to speak to) 
there were engaged to draw in the stalls and go out 
to the Savoy and Romano’s, rather than because of 
any stage talent they possessed, but we little girls 
never had a chance. 

Jupp, who for so many years kept the Gaiety 
stage-door—he had a chest full of medal ribbons, 
and an office full of signed portraits of stars—saw to 
it that no unauthorized persons had access to us in 
the theatre; and when we went out we—or, at any 
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rate, I was—were hustled off to catch our trains or 
buses home. 

I am not quite sure that I have not a small 
grievance about the way I was shepherded at the 
Gaiety, now I come to think of it. I couldn’t have 
encouraged my admirers if I had wanted to! At first 
I had no chance to do so, because of the rules, and, 
later, when I might have had more freedom, I 
considered myself secretly engaged to Herbert 
Buckmaster, who choked off everyone else by 
calling for me himself every night. The “stage-door 
johnnies” never had a sporting chance with 
me! 

The Girls of Gottenburg was the first Gaiety piece 
I was in. I was one of six young things—Moya 
Mannering was one, and Julia Jame:, a Jewess with 
lovely red hair, another—of whom Edwardes made 
a great stunt. We were little more than children in 
years, and we really were rather attractive and fresh, 
with our hair hanging down our backs in plaits and 
pig-tails. 

We were something “new” in chorus girls then, 
the “Cochran’s Young Ladies” of our time, and 
Edwardes loved us. We had not very much to do, 
of course, but he could never have enough of us at 
rehearsals, 

“Now let’s have the little girls again,” he kept on 
saying, and back we would come and do our little 
bits, much to the exasperation of Gertie Millar, May 
de Sousa, Edmund Payne, and George Grossmith, 
who, very naturally, wanted to get on with their part 
of the rehearsals. 

_ “Teddy” Payne lisped—which was very funny 
indeed—and was a most enthusiastic cyclist, which 
also had its funny side. I believe he was the captain, 
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or something important, of a London bicycle club. 
Anyhow, he used to wear a knickerbocker suit, a 
cap with a badge on it, and come and go ona bicycle. 
He would even ride down to the Gaiety for first 
nights on his bicycle, and then—being an extremely 
nervous first-nighter—walk round and round the 
theatre, terrified by the sight of the queues, and 
repeating his part to himself. But how he did make 
people laugh once the play had begun and he was 
on, 

One of the well-known people I soon came into 
contact with at the Gaiety was Tosti (of “Good-bye” 
fame). George Edwardes employed Tosti, who 
was a white-haired little man, with a face like a 
monkey’s, to try to teach some of us to sing. Tosti 
tried to teach me, but without any marked success. 
I remember that whenever I sang a wrong note, 
which I frequently did, he would make a hideous 
grimace, seize a piece of paper, and make a mark 
on it, and say: “Damn, damn, damn.” He always 
said “damn” three times where I was in fault—a 
very conservative allowance, I consider. 

I suppose that having to work so hard got me 
more interested in my work than I had been, and I 
had not been at the Gaiety long before I began to 
cultivate the habit of watching and listening when 
I was not “on” myself. Instead of staying upstairs 
in the dressing-room, I started to stand in the wings 
and watch the stage, and that habit brought its 
rewards. 

In musical plays there is no time to rehearse 
understudies before the production—generally the 
understudying is started after the commencement of 
the run—and twice in my early Gaiety days I was 
suddenly called upon to deputize for an absent 
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principal. Once it was for Jean Alywin, a Scots 
actress whom Edwardes had found, and who 
quickly made a name for herself; and once for May 
de Sousa. 

The first time there was sufficient warning for 
George Grossmith and the late Louis Bradfield to 
spend the whole morning in the theatre going 
through scenes with me; but when I first went on 
for May de Sousa I had no time in which to rehearse 
at all, and I went about the stage whispering to 
various people: “What do I say now?” “Now 
where do I go?” The things one will do in youth 
and inexperience! I had no nerves then, but 
to-day, when I am as nervous as a cat on the stage, 
and when first performances are almost death to me, 
I would no more dream of doing what I did then 
than I would of trying to swim the Channel. 

When we did Our Miss Gibbs at the Gaiety 
there was a big row between Edwardes and 
George Grossmith about the song “Yip-i-addy-i-ay”. 
Grossmith had got hold of the song somewhere, and 
proposed to introduce it into the piece, but Edwardes 
was all against it. “I will not have the beastly thing 
sung in my theatre,” he declared. 

But Grossmith was equally obstinate, and finally 
he got his way. Half-way through the song on the 
first night some of the audience began to boo, but 
Grossmith went on to the end. Edwardes sat in his 
box, listening and watching, and at the finish of the 
song he clapped his hands loudly and ostentatiously, 
and behind his hands he hissed for all he was worth. 
“Yip-i-addy” became a popular hit in days when 
errand-boys whistled tunes in the streets, and why 
Edwardes should have taken such violent objection 
to the song it is hard to understand. For the life of 
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me I cannot see anything very objectionable in this 
chorus: 


“Yip-i-addy-i-ay-i-ay, 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay; 
I don’t care what becomes of me 
When he plays me that sweet melody. 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay-i-ay, 
I just want to shout out ‘hooray’. 
Sing of joy, 
Sing of bliss, 
There is nothing like this— 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay.”” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A\FTER I had been at the Gaiety for some time 
the late Charles Hawtrey sent for me and offered me 
a part in a Somerset Maugham play, The Noble 
Spaniard, which he was going to put on. I may, 
perhaps, say here that work has always come to me 
since I went on to the stage. I never went through 
the heart-breaking experiences of haunting agents’ 
oftices—I was fortunate in that the agents came to 
me and offered to find me work; and, generally, 
when I was not actually in a play I was under 
contract to some manager. J do not say this in the 
least boastfully, but as a statement of fact. 

Well, to go to Hawtrey I gave in a fortnight’s 
notice at the Gaiety, and began to rehearse The 
Noble Spaniard, Edwardes was away at the time, 
and J did not know what would happen about me, 
but I said nothing to Hawtrey till, just before his 
dress rehearsal, when there came a communication 
from Edwardes to say that if I left the Gaiety he 
would injunct me. 

“Damn him,” said Hawtrey. “You play for me, 
if you want to.” 

I did want to, but Tom B. Davis, who was then in 
partnership with Hawtrey, and also in rivalry with 
Edwardes in musical comedy, would not agree to 
risk an action, and so it was that I did not appear in 
the first straight part for which I was engaged. 

It made me very angry at the time, but, after all, 
I did meet Hawtrey over the business, and he subse- 

37 
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quently had a great deal to do with my career. I 
was in several runs with him, and a more lovable 
and amusing man I have never met. He was always 
just in—or just out of—some awful money muddle, 
and either worried to death or else in the greatest 
good humour. 

te seemed to spend half his life rushing about 
to get money to stave off creditors, and there is a 
characteristic true storv of how he once dealt with a 
writ-server. He received the man in his most 
fascinating Hawtrey manner, accepted the writ 
gracefully, and insisted on giving the bewildered 
visitor one of his best cigars. 

“Are you doing anything this evening ?” he asked 
presently. “Have you seen my play?” 

The man replied, no, he hadn’t seen Hawtrey’s 
play. 

“Then, my dear fellow, you must—I insist,” he 
exclaimed. “TI will get you two seats.” 

He disappeared into the adjoining office, calling 
to his secretary, and then returned with an envelope. 

“There you are, my dear chap, two for to-night,” 
he said. 

The man, overcome by Hawtrey’s charm, stam- 
mered all the grateful thanks he could think of, and 
took his departure. What he said when, later, he 
opened the envelope and found the writ inside it, I 
do not know! 

Hawtrey was a tremendous leg-puller, but he did 
not like having his own leg pulled. In The Naughty 
Wife he and I used to go on outrageously together 
on the stage, and once he started to laugh so much 
that I really thought he was going to havea fit. But 
another time, when he had, in the course of the 
action, to fold up a dress for me, he became perfectly 
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furious because he got it into a muddle and could not 
unravel it. He swore that I and ‘‘Motty” (Mrs. Mott, 
my dresser) had done it on purpose to make him 
look a fool on the stage. 

Another time he was very angry with me because 
I brought on in the breakfast scene a pot of clear 
honey which the late Duke of Rutland had “dared” 
me to eat from in the play. The lid became just like 
a piece of fly-paper, and the more I did to try to 
get rid of it the angrier Hawtrey became. He just 
sat and looked at me in stony, disapproving silence, 
convinced that I was purposely playing the fool. 

On another occasion the Duke of Rutland sent me 
some flowers, with the following amusing note: 


“Dear and Beautiful One, 

I am venturing to send you some half-dozen 
‘Daffys’. 

Mind you wangle them out of Maud Tree, by 
whom I am despatching them, or she may keep 
them all. 

Bless you.” 


“Maud Tree” is, of course, Lady Tree, a most 
delightful and amusing person. 

What a wonderful man Charles Hawtrey was! 
His wife, too, was, I think, the most perfect hostess 
I have ever known. 

It was a joy to act with Hawtrey. I have learned 
much from the many good actors I have played 
with, and who have been my friends, but I think 
Charles Hawtrey taught me, and helped me, more 
than anybody. His own art was so consummate— 
there was no one to touch him for the absolutely 
perfect polish of his acting. It was an education to 
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be with him, and he was ever generous with his help 
and praise. 

I cannot say I learnt humour from him, because 
humour is a thing that must be there to start with. 
But Hawtrey broadened my sense of humour; he 
helped me to find it, so to speak. His own was so 
irresistible that one naturally responded. I have 
never known anyone who could convey so much by 
just a tilt of an eyebrow. He could express so much 
and yet leave so much unsaid. 

What an irremediable loss he is to the stage. Not 
only to the stage, but to all who knew him, for he 
was one of those men who unconsciously endear 
cee to everybody they come in contact 
with. 

One of Hawtrey’s best jokes “on” me was when, as 
a birthday present for me, he brought on a pony in 
The Naughty Wife. I was supposed to be his wife, 
and to be leaving him. Just before my exit he led on 
this very tiny pony, and said idiotically: “One 
moment before you go, my dear—the cab-horse’s 
child has come to see you.” The pony, Nell by 
name, is now about fourteen years old, and still alive 
(and occasionally kicking) and in the country at 
Charlwood, Surrey. She figures in the Academy 
picture of my son, John, which was done by 
Edmund Brock. 

But I have wandered a long way from the Gaiety. 
In 1907 I made a bit of a hit in a smallish part 
in Havana, but the “lovely” part which George 
Edwardes was always promising me seemed to be as 
far away on the Continent as ever. Edwardes was 
never tired of describing in detail the “great plays” 
he had found (as a matter of fact, he insisted upon 
acting them to you: “Then he takes the lovely girl 
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in his arms... that’s you, my dear .. . let me 
show you ...”). But I became impatient. 

I dare say I could have found work away from 
George Edwardes, and I might even have achieved 
my desire to act in a non-musical play, but, actually, 
I was not at this time very keen on the stage. I had 
got started on it, and stuck to it, but I was not what 
I understand by the term, “stage-struck”. 

Therefore, having been privately engaged to 
Herbert Buckmaster for some time, and he being 
insistent that we should marry, I laid plans for a 
runaway marriage. I say “laid plans”, because the 
whole affair was supposed to be terribly secret. Bit 
by bit I smuggled clothes and various belongings 
from home, sneaking out with suitcases when no 
one was looking, and took them to the house of a 
friend who was in the know, and swom to secrecy. 

The wedding was fixed for the last day of the 
run of Havana at the Gaiety, and on the night before 
I took my sister Doris into my confidence. I told 
her that it would be her job to break the news to the 
family—a mean trick! 

Now I think that if my father had not forbidden 
me to marry Herbert Buckmaster (for, despite all our 
supposed secrecy, it was impossible to hide the fact 
that he and I were seeing each other constantly), and 
also forbidden Herbert Buckmaster to come into his 
house, it is very likely that the affair would have 
blown over in time, as so many youthful affairs do 
blow over. 

But here there was a very obstinate father and a 
very obstinate daughter (oh, yes, I am very obsti- 
nate!) in opposition, and the clash of wills ended in 
me running away to have my own way. 

When I “ran away” from home and married 
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Herbert Buckmaster the gossips had a good deal to 
say about that, of course. How I ever had the 
courage to do any such thing I do not know. I was 
not only fond of my home, and was, on the whole, 
happy there, but I was afraid of my father. He 
could be, when angry, very cold and stern. He 
belonged to that period when fathers disliked every 
young man on principle—and often on sight—who 
came a-wooing his daughter, unless, of course, the 
young man had been chosen and picked out by 
himself, and I really cannot ever imagine him 
contemplating or choosing a husband for any one 
of us. 

It was not as if I had knocked about a lot on my 
own, and was thoroughly emancipated and “inde- 
pendent”. On the contrary, I was Edwardianly 
dutiful, and still “minded” what was said tome. In 
those days children did not call their parents by 
their Christian names, and most children were— 
more or less—in awe of their fathers and mothers. 

Parents were not so “young” as they are to-day; 
they grew middle-aged and old then. The change is 
for the better in many ways. It is good to be “pals” 
and “comradely” with one’s sons and daughters, but, 
personally, I like to see the Edwardianly respect to 
the parent, too. 

As a matter of fact, the young girl of to-day is 
often a source of wonder to me. She is so sophisti- 
cated, so entirely at her ease, so very much the 
woman of the world. I have met girls of sixteen and 
seventeen who really ought to be still in the school- 
room taking part in discussions that never used to be 
discussed before such youthful ears, sitting up until 
all hours playing cards; being allowed, in fact, to 
act and behave as though they were twice their age. 
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I find myself looking at my daughter, and 
thinking, “I am very thankful you are not a cocktail- 
drinking, cigarette-smoking, blasé young woman.” I 
am as “modern” as every other woman of my day, 
but I still retain some—perhaps—old-fashioned 
ideas. I do not care for the ultra-smart, sophisti- 
cated young girl who seems to know everything, and 
to have sampled everything, and whose outlook is 
so blasé that there does not seem anything much left 
for her to enjoy. Late hours, many cigarettes, and 
much cocktail-drinking are all bad for the health, 
too, and some of these girls will never become the 
women their mothers and grandmothers were. 

If I have a “fetish” of any sort, it is the subject of 
health. 1 consider good health the greatest blessing 
the Almighty can bestow upon us. With good 
health one may do anything, conquer worlds; but 
with bad health—I was going to say we could do 
nothing—but that is not so, of course. There are 
some brave and splendid spirits who have fought 
and battled with bad health and achieved much, but 
they are the exception. 

The ordinary person suffering with bad health is 
a poor creature. Nothing is ever really right for her. 
She is greatly to be pitied, but often it is her own 
fault. 

When I was a child I was taught that my health 
was a very important thing, and in order to grow up 
strong and healthy I had to guard it. 

I have never “coddled” myself, nor been 
“coddied” in my life. Lots of fresh air, heaps of 
fresh water inside and outside, are two of the greatest 
beautifiers one may find, and they are within the 
reach of all. 

We live in hard times in these days, hard in every 
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way. Life does not flow so gently and easily as it 
did before the War. There is so much competition; 
we are all trying to keep our end up, and so much 
more is expected of us. 

So, therefore, all the more necessity for being 
healthy. The fight is not so bad when one is fit in 
mind and body. 

People often say to me: “How do you manage to 
keep so slim? Your life must be one long self- 
sacrifice, abstaining from this and that, slimming, 
banting, or whatever it is you do.” 

The simple truth is I do nothing drastic at all. IfI 
did, my health would suffer, and my health is 
important to me. I take lots of exercise, and do lots 
of exercises—the proper ones that are scientifically 
and medically recommended for keeping one fit and 
one’s body supple. 

I eat in moderation all that I need. If I want to 
keep particularly slender I do not eat sweets, but 
that is only sometimes. 

I have endeavoured to instil into my children the 
same love of good health and a clean, fresh 
“wholesomeness” that I have myself. Health means 
beauty; the blooming freshness of a healthy child 
is lovely, and worth all the Grecian features in the 
world. 

I am afraid I am rather apt to get carried away on 
this subject, and have risked boring my readers. 
My excuse is that it is really a very important thing, 
and must play a big part in the life of all workers. 

Herbert Buckmaster and I were married by 
special licence. A score or so of intimate friends, 
apprised by sudden notes, were there at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, to see us married, and then 
“Tommy” Graves drove us in style four-in-hand to 
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the “Star and Garter” at Richmond for the wedding 
breakfast. The wedding did not get into the evening 
papers and we thought it was not known, till, 
following the last performance of Havana, we tried 
to slip quietly into Romano's for supper, only to 
be welcomed by the strains of ““The Wedding March” 
and Luigi (afterwards the genius of the ‘“Embassy”) 
coming forward with some lovely flowers for the 
bride! 

The Pelican, a weekly paper which no longer 
exists, had its little joke about the wedding, thus: 
“Last Saturday Miss Gladys Cooper, leader of the 
touring ‘newspaper girls’ in Havana at the Gaiety, 
was married to Mr. Herbert Buckmaster, son of 
the Rev. John Buckmaster, of Ramsgate. A Sunday 
paper showed quite wonderful enterprise with a 
photograph of ‘the wedding party driving off in a 
coach-and-four en route to Brighton’. The said 
party can’t have gone very far on their journey, 
seeing that Miss Cooper played at the Gaiety at 
night, and on leaving the theatre after the show she 
and her husband had to make their way through 
a positive storm of rice hurled upon them by their 
friends, no doubt meant to express good wishes, 
but which actually had the effect of as nearly 
blinding the festive twain as no matter.” “Festive 
twain” was good, and I really might have believed 
every word of this—if I had not happened to be 
one of the said “festive twain”. 


CHAPTER SIX 


V \ E lived in Regent’s Park, and we had not a 
great deal of money. I suppose I was getting about 
five pounds a week, and Herbert Buckmaster had 
only a small allowance and no settled job. He 
was “looking about”, as young men did in those 
happy-go-lucky days. I made up my mind that I 
must get back to work. I was still under contract 
to George Edwardes, and he put me in The Dollar 
Princess at Daly’s. After that I followed Denise 
Orme in Our Miss Gibbs at the Gaiety, where I 
gave some of the company mumps. She was then 
Mrs. Yarde-Buller and was going to have a baby. 
After some months I had to leave for the same 
reason. I was off the stage throughout 1910 and 
part of r9gr1. 

T never went back to musical comedy after Joan’s 
birth and one of the popular monthly magazines 
became almost lyrical over my “desertion” from 
musical comedy. It gave a picture of me dressed 
as a pierrette sitting with my legs crossed on a 
bamboo table, and exhorted its readers in the 
following touching fashion : — 


Bow down your heads, O Lovers of Musical Comedy, 
for beautiful, charming, fair-haired Miss Gladys Cooper has 
forsaken you. No more will she trip divinely down the stage 
and say, with her adorable smile, as she did in Havana: 
“Hello, people—people, hello’’ 


—and so on and forth. 
6 
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I cannot help thinking that in those days there 
was more fervour for the stage and its people than 
in these film-fan times. Think of Edna May in The 
Belle of New York, of Gertie Millar at the Gaiety, of 
Lily Elsie in The Merry Widow. They were almost 
public institutions in plays that ran on and on for 
hundreds of brilliant nights. 

That atmosphere seems to have gone now; runs 
are much shorter, and the glitter and sparkle of 
musical plays does not pervade the theatres as it did 
when George Edwardes ruled as king. 

In May, 1911, I appeared in my first straight part. 
This was in a play called Half a Crown. It was 
produced at the Royalty, and the company included 
Dennis Eadie, Suzanne Sheldon (Henry Ainley’s 
first wife), and Edmund Gwenn, but it ran only ten 
nights—just threepence a night! 

Not a very encouraging start in “straight stuff’ 
for me and of no benefit to the domestic exchequer. 

I worked harder at the Royalty afterwards than 
I have ever worked in my life, I think. I can 
remember that, at one time, we had four plays in 
hand simultaneously, and in a year I played about 
twelve different parts. 

It was as good as being in repertory. I used to 
depend upon the dresser to know what part I was to 
play—thank goodness she always had the right dress 
teady—and spent my time rushing between the 
Royalty and Kegent’s Park—to see if Joan was 
going on all right. I very strongly object to the 
somewhat common idea that I have made a name 
and a position because I happened to be born with 
looks. 

Work tumbled my way just about this time, and 
George Alexander engaged me for a revival of The 
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Importance of Being Ernest, in the part of Cecily 
Cardew. To be perfectly honest, I had never heard 
of the play, did not know if “Ernest” was spelled 
with or without an “a”, and I knew next to nothing 
of Oscar Wilde. 

But A. E. Matthews, who looks about thirty years 
younger than he really is—you can put “Matty” with 
George Grossmith and Joe Coyne as one of three 
really wonderful young “old men” of the stage— 
and who now acts chiefly in America, came to my 
rescue. Seeing my ignorance, he used to take me 
on one side, tell me what a great chance had come 
my way, and coach me in the part. He was a brick, 
and I shall always be grateful to him for his help. 

The play was done at the St. James’s, of course, 
and being there—especially after my times at the 
Gaiety and Daly’s—was like being in a cathedral. 
“Veneration” was carried to almost absurd lengths, 
Alexander being surrounded by people who 
appeared to think that they must go about the 
theatre on tip-toe and only speak in hushed 
whispers. 

J know that I several times got into disgrace for 
so far forgetting myself as to sing in the corridors 
and run up the stairs! 

Why this atmosphere is a puzzle, for George 
Alexander seemed to me to be quite a pleasant, 
human sort of man. True, he was enormously good- 
looking, a matinée darling, and his clothes were 
immaculate, the crease of his trousers being famous, 
but he never struck me as being a person who 
wanted to be treated as if he were a demi-god. 

Owen Nares, in his book, “Myself When Young”, 
gives an amusing and perfectly accurate description 
of what happened when Alexander used to come 
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out of his dressing-room to go to the stage. “When 
he was called for his first entrance at night a regular 
procession preceded him. . . . First came the call- 
boy, then Johnny Reynolds—probably made up for 
some part in the play—then Helmsley (the manager) 
in magnificent evening dress. Marching along the 
corridors and through the swing door to the stage 
they would raise a chorus of ‘H-sh, h-sh, the Chief, 
the Chief.’ 

“An instant hush would fall on the whispering 
groups in the wings. Then would come a pause, 
broken by G. A.’s quick, decisive step along the 
passage....” 

It really was like that. 

There was, when I was there, a huge wardrobe at 
the St. James’s out of which, it transpired, one was 
supposed to be able to find dresses for any part 
and any emergency. It seemed to me that most of 
the clothes it contained were awful, and when I saw 
the dress I had been allotted for my part I said that 
I would not be seen on the stage in it. This was 
duly reported and I was told that I must wear it. 

Again I said that I would not, adding that I would 
buy my own dress. This would not be permitted, 
it was said. Well, my obstinate nature came out 
again and J determined to have my own way. So, 
on the first night, I deliberately cut up—cut up with 
scissors—the wardrobe dress and went on the stage 
in one which I had provided myself. There was a 
great row, of course, and Alexander sent for me, but 
he must have been secretly on my side because he 
said very little and I was not sacked—as I fully 
expected to be. Oh, well, it is better to be sacked 
than to make a laughing stock of yourself on the 
stage. 
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I played in another play with George Alexander 
at the St. James’s—The Ogre (by Henry Arthur 
Jones), which was a frost because it was a farce 
played as a comedy—a fundamental mistake that 
completely ruined its chances—and then, after a 
season with Robert Loraine in Man and Superman, 
back I went to the Royalty. 

Owen Nares and I played together for the first 
time in The Ogre. Henry Arthur Jones said we were 
“no good” and tried hard to get us both sacked. 

The late E. J. Vedrenne was in partnership with 
Dennis Eadie at the Royalty, and his great saying 
was, “Now, I will put my cards on the table”. They 
said that he was far too astute ever to do any such 
thing; but when he used to come walking round the 
theatre, peering solemnly through his big spectacles 
(he was rather owl-like both in his appearance and 
his wisdom of plays and players, particularly of 
players) we used to say to each other: “Here he 
comes, looking for a table to put his cards on.” 

Once I gave Vedrenne a great fright. During the 
run of Milestones, in which I did not appear till the 
last act, I was “lent” to Drury Lane (a theatre which 
IT hated to act in—it is too big) to play an early scene 
as Beauty in Everywoman. There was just time to 
get from one theatre to the other and do the two 
parts. On the first night at Drury Lane Vedrenne 
sat in the front row of the stalls and as I “died” as 
Beauty I saw him holding his watch in his hand, 
terrified lest I should be too long in “dying” and so 
late to play the young sister to Owen Nares’s young 
brother in Milestones. 

As a matter of fact, this “dying” scene does take 
time, and as I became accustomed to it I sometimes 
used to doze off on the stage. One night I actually 
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did go to sleep, and when Alexandra Carlisle hurled 

a champagne botile at a mirror, shattering it to bits, 
I woke with a start and called out “What's that?” 
That completely ruined the “death” scene that 
night. 

In The Pursutt of Pamela, one of the plays which 
Vedrenne and Eadie did, and in which I had a good 
part, there were several Japanese. All of them, 
except one, had to be dealt with through an inter- 
preter; the exception not only spoke English, but 
he was also an alert person when it came to the 
question of terms. He beat up Vedrenne on salary, 
and when the sum he was to have was fixed 
Vedrenne complimented him on his business ability. 
“For a Japanese gentleman you are a very good 
man of European affairs,” he said. The Japanese 
smiled. “Thank you very much,” he replied. 
“Perhaps this is because my father was a Scottish 
man.” 

At Drury Lane I got to know a delicious type of 
old-time actor, who, according to his own story, had 
in the ’sixties (or perhaps it was the ’fifties, I forget) 
created “a furore’ in nearly all the best paris 
Shakespeare wrote. If you believed him he had 
been, in his time, about the most marvellous Hamlet, 
Tago, Julius Cesar, Jew in The Merchant, and so on, 
ever to walk the stage. 

He was a great talker, and one night, recounting 
some of his alleged triumphs, he was proceeding, 
“From the moment I make my appearance on the 
stage I always forget everything but my part. I 
leave my own personality behind me—I am Hamlet, 
Romeo, Othello, Anthony, as the case may be, the 
theatre disappears, the audience vanishes—I] am...” 
when one of his irritated listeners interrupted : 
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“Yes, I have noticed that,” remarked the inter- 
Tupter. 

“You have noticed what?” demanded the old 
actor. 

“That your audience vanishes,” was the unkind 
but deserved reply. 

Lots of actors need that sort of thing said to 
them. 

Milestones was a terribly bad play to rehearse. 
It is, in rehearsal, a series of apparently disjointed 
episodes and scenes, all of them in dialogue. As a 
whole it is wonderful, of course. I do not think that 
any of us concerned in the original production could 
visualize how the play would turn out in complete 
form, and I am sure that none of us believed in it. 
I don't for a moment think that Vedrenne and 
Eadie did, although they declared that they “knew” 
it would be a success—after it obviously was one. 

Frank Vernon, the producer, found Milestones 
and enthused Vedrenne and Eadie into putting it on. 
They were in low water at the time, and they got 
the money for the production in lots of small sums— 
fifty pounds here, a hundred pounds there—from 
anyone they could. 

Its original run at the Royalty was 607 perform- 
ances; and I have always thought it a great pity 
that Amold Bennett and Edward Knoblock did 
not go on collaborating in other plays. Each had 
what the other lacked: Bennett could write, but had 
little or no sense of the theatre; Knoblock does not 
write well, but he is a fine craftsman in the technique 
of the stage. Why did they stop wnting together? 
They should have gone on to establish themselves 
as a brilliant dramatic “team”. 

But, then, the theatre is full of erratic people. 
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There is, for one, Robert Loraine. Here is a man 
of infinite charm and brilliant ability in some parts 
—his madman in Strindberg’s The Father is an 
amazing piece of acting, one of the finest things I 
have ever seen on any stage—but how he does rub 
people the wrong way at times! 

I remember when I was playing with him in 
Shaw's Man and Superman that I got so sick of 
finding in my room constant notes from him saying 
that we must do this and that and the next thing 
that, in the end, I used to tear them up unread. 
One note instructed us to have rubber heels put on 
our shoes, so that we should not make any noise 
and disturb him by walking about while he was on 
the stage! 

The exasperating thing is that these erratic people 
are so immensely likeable and human when they 
are “off duty” or not in one of their “moods”, Oh, 
this thing called “temperament’’! Still, I suppose 
if “temperament” were lacking there would be no 
fine actors, artists, writers and so on. 

All the time I played in Milestones I do not recall 
seeing the late Arnold Bennett in the theatre once. 
I do not think that he attended any of the rehearsals 
of that very successful play—much the most 
successful play in which he ever had a hand. 

But I knew him by sight even in those days (1912), 
and having been given a holiday from my part and 
gone to France for it, I was surprised one day to see 
him come into the same Paris hotel with a party. 
They sat close to our table, and presently one of 
the people with him whispered: “I am sure that 
girl is Gladys Cooper.” 

Arnold Bennett took a look at me, and in his high- 
pitched voice asserted, “Oh, no, it isn’t. Gladys 
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Cooper is in my play in London.” An argument 
started (which I could have settled, but didn’t), but 
nothing would move Bennett from his opinion. 

He was a very decided man, and Gerald du 
Maurier tells a good story of him in connection with 
the production of his not-at-all-successful play The 
Return Journey, at the St. James’s in 1928. At the 
end of the dress rehearsal Bennett, who had been 
sitting in the stalls watching, came up on to the stage 
with a sheaf of notes. 

As was his custom when he was feeling anything 
strongly he moved one of his legs four or five times, 
threw out one of his arms stiffly, and then, his 
quiff of hair seemingly standing up more than it 
usually did, he announced in his high voice: “All 
wrong.” It was “all wrong”, as it turned out, but 
it was rather late to say so at the dress rehearsal. 

One of the most “all wrong” things in which I 
was ever concerned on the stage was when four of 
us—Joe Coyne, Evelyn Beerbohm (a nephew of 
Beerbohm Tree), Maisie Kinder and myself—tried 
to play lawn tennis in The Dollar Princess. It was 
a dreadful exhibition; none of us could play at all, 
and we either missed the ball completely or else 
sent it among the orchestra. The musicians got so 
annoyed with us that they said they would not play 
if we did, and so—mercifully—‘tennis” was cut out 
of the piece. 

At one matinée performance of The Dollar 
Princess, when I was, as usual, standing in the wings 
watching, a little fire started at the back of the stage. 
Lily Elsie and Joe Coyne were dancing at the 
moment. Lily Elsie began to dance over to where 
I was, and when she got within whisper-shot of me 
she said under her breath: 
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“Go into my dressing-room and get my jewels out 
of the theatre.” 

She invariably brought all (or most of) her 
jewellery with her to her dressing-room, and its 
safety was the first thing that occurred to her mind. 

May Kinder, who sang “I Like London” in The 
Arcadians, was married first to Delaval Astley, who 
was killed flying at Belfast before the War. 
Through him she inherited “Chequers”, which was 
subsequently bought from her by Lord Lee, of 
Farnham, and presented by him to the nation as a 
country house for Prime Ministers. Afterwards, she 
married a young man named Falcke, who once tried 
to shoot himself while riding in a hansom cab with 
Iris Hoey, 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S The Pigeon was one of 
the plays we did in my “repertory” year or so at the 
Royalty. Galsworthy did not want me in the play 
at all. The part was that of a flapper, and when 
he saw me with my hair up he said: “Oh, no—not 
at all. She won’t do. I wrote the character as a 
girl with her hair down her back and she must 
have it down.” It took Dennis Eadie quite a long 
time to reason with him and point out that I could 
let my hair down. But it just shows how an author 
is sometimes unable to “see” an actor or actress as 
one of his characters. 

Authors sometimes want a clause in their contracts 
over plays that they shall have a veto over the 
casting, and where, say, Somerset Maugham, 
Frederick Lonsdale, or Noel Coward, all of whom 
are experienced in the stage and know their actors 
and actresses, are concerned, I should agree. 

But not every man who writes a play can visualize 
how it should be played—how it will be played—and 
it is sometimes dangerous to allow an author to 
have a finger in the casting pie. Galsworthy, for 
instance, was wrong about me that time; if I may 
say so, I was well cast as his flapper. 

The big step in my career came in 1913, when 
I played Dora, Dame Madge Kendal’s original part, 
in a revival of Diplomacy, at Wyndham’s. I got 
my first “real money’—£4o a week—for the engage- 
ment, and out of my salary from Diplomacy I saved 
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enough to buy a cottage at Frinton-on-Sea, where, 
later, John was born. 

Owen Nares and I both got into Diplomacy from 
Milestones, my engagement being in the nature of 
a fluke—a happy fluke for me. One night I went 
to a ball at the Albert Hall, and while I was there 
Gerald du Maurier came up and said he wanted to 
talk to me. 

He took me aside and said: “I have just had an 
idea through seeing you here. We have been trying 
to think of someone for the leading woman's part 
in Diplomacy and I believe you could do it.” 

Diplomacy, the English adaptation of Sardou’s 
Dora, by Clement Scott and B. C, Stephenson, was 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s theatre on 
January 12th, 1878. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were the 
original Julian and Dora; Mrs. Bancroft, Zieka; 
John Clayton, Henry Beauclere; Squire Bancroft, 
Orloff; Arthur Cecil, Baron Stein; Miss Lamartine, 
Lady Henry Fairfax; Charles Sugden as Algie 
Fairfax; Miss de Thiere as the Marquise de Rio. 

In August, the Bancrofts’ parts were taken by 
Sophie Young and Forbes Robertson, and the 
Kendals’ parts in London by Amy Roselle and 
Conway, and the play ran until the following 
January. 

Six years later the play was revived under the 
Bancroft management at the Haymarket, when 
Forbes Robertson and Eleanor Calhoun were Dora 
and Julian. 

Marie Bancroft elected to play Lady H. Fairfax, 
Mrs. Bernard Beere was Zieka, Bancroft Henry 
Beauclere, Maurice Barrymore and Charles Brook- 
field Orloff and Stein respectively. 

To be asked to follow in the wake of such famous 
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players and in such a famous play was, of course, 
a tremendous compliment but, at the same time, 
“Could I do it?” It meant a very great deal to my 
future. Suppose I failed, what would happen to 
me? Ishould be doomed to play in musical comedy 
for ever after, and I did not want that. I was 
ambitious and the parts played by the great actresses 
of the past appealed to me. The salary offered to 
me was the first “big” salary I had yet had, but that 
was not the chief consideration. I wanted to 
“make good” in a dramatic part. My opportunity 
was given to me and I determined to seize it. 

I was immensely thrilled, not only on account of 
the offer, but also because I was in love with 
Gerald du Maurier! When I say “I was in love” 
I mean that he was until then the only actor to 
whom I had Jost my heart—as an actor. I had 
seen him in “Raffles”, and it just shows what can 
sometimes happen to a very normal young woman. 
Such was my admiration that I was secretly carrying 
a photograph of him about with me. Yes, I had 
fallen in love with a “burglar”. 

I am bound to admit that, as time went on, my 
feelings grew less tender towards the impersonator 
of that fascinating criminal, and that, in the end, 
I handed du Maurier the photograph which I had 
once so treasured, but it is no good hiding the fact 
that I was as much carried away as any hero- 
worshipper could have been. 

How angry “old B.” (Sir Squire Bancroft) would 
have been if he had known. He used to get so 
annoyed with du Maurier for playing what he called 
“criminals” and to say how bad it was for a player 
of such popularity to lead people to applaud these 
bad characters. 
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In Diplomacy Owen Nares and I had the big 
scene together. When it became known that I had 
been cast for Madge Kendal’s part people told 
Gerald du Maurier that both he and “Old B.” 
(who owned the rights in the play and, as will be 
recalled, left them to Gerald when he died) were 
“mad”, 

The knowledge that this was being said only 
helped to spur me on, and Owen Nares and I spent 
hours in our dressing-rooms rehearsing together. 
We realized that the play gave each of us a very 
big chance and we did not spare ourselves. 

No one criticized us for some time, Sir Squire and 
Gerald du Maurier just watching us day after day 
and letting us go on, till one afternoon it was 
suddenly said: “All the company except Miss 
Cooper and Mr. Nares may go now.” Terrified, 
Owen Nares and I were left alone on the stage, with 
“Old B.” and Gerald in the stalls. Presently they 
told us to go through our big scene. 

It is difficult to give a performance “cold” in an 
empty theatre, and I always rehearse very bady, 
but on this occasion I managed to let myself go and 
Owen played grandly. We went through in com- 
plete silence, and, at the end, there was not a sound. 
Had we failed? 

For what seemed to be a very long time we stood 
on the stage, waiting for someone to say something 
—to tell us that we were wrong and would not do, 
or that we were right. Then, very slowly “Old B.” 
and Gerald du Maurier came up on to the stage to 
us and said that we had made them cry so much 
that they were not able to face us sooner! 

I think that was one of the marvellous moments 
of my life; what they said was music to me, and 
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I felt a wonderful exhilaration. Diplomacy ran at 
Wyndham’s for eighteen months. 

During the second run of Diplomacy one of my 
thumbs was rather badly bitten by “Cuthbert”, a 
monkey, who formed one of our then small 
menagerie at my Charlwood (Surrey) house. 
Apparently “Cuthbert” became suddenly smitten 
with jealousy because I put out a hand to stroke 
a puppy; and the late H. Chance Newton, who was 
for more than fifty years “Carados”, the theatre- 
writer of The Referee, wrote the following clever and 
amusing “Simian Sonnet”, as he called it: — 


These monkeys must more carefully behave, 

For really with some stars their method mad is. 
One Simian proved a most ungrateful knave— 
’Twas not ‘‘Diplomacy’’ to gnaw sweet Gladys. 


I had “Cuthbert” when he was quite small and 
really a lovable little fellow, but as he grew up he 
developed a temper and was not always to be 
trusted. He had never bitten me before and I did 
not think him really vicious, but, like most of us, 
he had his likes and dislikes. 

I remember on one occasion Ivor Novello, who 
often spent week-ends with us at Charlwood, was 
suddenly seen running for dear life through the 
shrubbery and across the lawn, and yelling loudly 
for Joan. Behind him lolloped “Cuthbert”, who was 
only having a bit of fun really, but Ivor did not 
consider it “fun”. He was as white as a sheet and 
furiously angry, while Joan and I were so helpless 
with laughter that we could scarcely get hold of 
“Cuthy”. 

“If you don’t get rid of that monkey, Gladys,” he 
said, “‘you’ll be having trouble. I know he meant 
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to bite me, and I am sure he’s dangerous—anyhow, 
he looks dangerous.” 

When I got bitten by him (a long time after) my 
parents got so worried at my still keeping him that, 
to satisfy them, I sent him to the Zoo. He had grown 
a large size by this time and I began to think that 
if he did turn nasty and do any damage, he would 
be difficult to deal with; but I was sorry to part 
with him. I like monkeys, but certainly prefer 
them small. They are amusing and interesting, and 
very affectionate when they attach themselves 
to one. 

My love of animals is looked upon as rather a 
joke sometimes. I certainly have possessed a large 
assortment at different times, and no home of mine 
is complete without several kinds of dog around, to 
say nothing of birds. 

A telative of mine said I took the Charlwood place 
because the Cumberland Terrace house was not 
sufficiently roomy to contain my “menagerie”. 

This relative called one day to see me in Cum- 
berland Terrace. I was out, but she was entertained 
by the children. Joan, who was then a small girl 
about eight, did the honours, and invited her to 
the “conservatory”, where there were various pets 
reclining. The air was slightly reminiscent of the 
Zoo, so my relative said she would go back to the 
drawing-room. 

Presently Joan came back and said: “Now I am 
going to show you our dearest little one of all.” 

“I hope it isn’t a viper or a sea-serpent,” said 
the relative, with an eye fixed on the door. A 
pattering of footsteps sounded up the stairs, the door 
opened and in walked “Nell”, the tiny “cab-horse’s 
child” given me by Charles Hawtrey. The relative 
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gasped. “I think you are all mad,” she said. “I’ve 
seen funny things done in houses before, but I’ve 
never seen a horse in a drawing-room.” 

Another time my half-brother, H. St. John 
Cooper, saved a lamb from the butcher’s knife and 
took it home with him. It remained quite happily 
in his garden for a while and then, as it grew up, 
it became troublesome. It ate and chewed up all 
the foliage and ferns that came within its reach and 
would go and stand outside his study window and 
bleat. As soon as he went out and spoke to it, it 
would be as good as gold. 

The poor thing loved company and was perfectly 
happy when anyone talked to her and petted her. 
One day, however, she got into his study, the garden 
door having been left open, and chewed up a lot 
of his manuscript that was lying temptingly all over 
the floor. 

This was the last straw. The bleating was bad 
enough, but the ruin of several thousands of words 
of perfectly good story was worse. Bundling Tiny 
(as she was called) into his car, he drove straight 
off to Charlwood. She was an enormous size and 
he was not thin, so the journey must have been 
trying, to say the least of it. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Gladys, take pity on me, 
and give this animal a home in one of your fields 
—anything so long as I don’t see or hear her again. 
And,” turning round to Tiny, he said, “if you 
ever return I'll shut the door in your long, silly 
face.” 

Well, we had Tiny a long time, and she spent a 
very happy and peaceful life at Charlwood until 
she died of old-age. 

I suppose, for a person living a perfectly ordinary 
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life, I have had about as mixed a collection of pets 
as it would be possible to find. 

Once, as a child, I did have a very narrow escape 
from being bitten by a mad dog—an experience that 
I did not thoroughly realize at the time, but which 
nearly turned my poor mother’s hair grey. 

T had had a puppy given to me by a friend of 
ours. It seemed perfectly well for some time and 
then suddenly became queer and wild, snapping and 
snarling at everyone. One day it suddenly rushed 
up the stairs after me, trying to bite my bare legs. 
My mother just caught hold of me in time, dragged 
me into a room and slammed the door quickly. I 
was not touched, but my father, who was coming 
along the passage and was wearing soft slippers at 
the time, was severely bitten on the heel. 

The poor little dog was destroyed as it was 
suffering intensely, and nothing very much was 
thought of the incident. My father is not at all a 
nervous man and did not pay much attention to the 
bite, which was attended to by our doctor. Judge 
then of our horror when the doctor who had had 
the dog’s remains examined came to us at once and 
told us the poor little creature had had hydrophobia, 
and my father was to leave instantly for Paris for 
the Pasteur Institute, to undergo treatment for 
rabies. 

Within twelve hours of the whole affair he and 
my mother were on their way to Paris, and my 
father underwent the drastic treatment of one of 
the most marvellous discoveries of our age. 

Humanity owes a tremendous debt to M. Pasteur, 
for death from rabies is one of the most terrible and 
awful imaginable. That the treatment was effective 
has been proved by the fact that my father is alive 
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and well at the age of eighty-seven and has never 
felt, or suffered, any effects from that awful time. 

Not only that, but the horror of it all has never 
made him nervous of dogs, as it might very easily 
have done. He has as great a love for them as 
Thave. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


I LOOK back on the year or so before the War 
as being the best I have known. To be perfectly 
honest, I think I had the best time of my life then. 
Life was easy and very pleasant, and not such a 
“dog-fight” as it has become. I was growing up 
and I went about to jolly parties with jolly people, 
such as poor Basil Hallam, who sang “Goodbye, 
Girls, I’m Through” in The Passing Show at the 
Palace and then went out to France and was killed 
by being shot down in a captive balloon, and 
Gustav Hamel, the airman. 

Hamel and I were excellent friends, and I am 
positive that the stories about him being a 
German spy were all rubbish. He was no more a 
German spy than I was. True, he did disappear in 
rather mysterious circumstances just before the War 
broke out, but I am certain that he fell into the sea 
and that both he and his machine somehow com- 
pletely vanished. 

I had several flights with Hamel, and it was only 
by the merest chance that I missed being the first 
woman passenger to loop the loop in this country. 

We had been up for a short trip, and when we 
landed Hamel said: “I’m going to loop the loop. 
Will you come up with me and do it?” 

“Rather,” I replied, not knowing exactly what he 
meant, but having complete confidence in him. He 
was actually strapping me in when there arrived in 
a car Miss Trehawk-Davies, who was a great flying 
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enthusiast, and who frequently flew with Hamel. 

She had come to Hendon from a sick bed, and when 

she heard what was afoot, she asked me to let her 

have the trip. Naturally I had to give way to her 

in the circumstances, and as ] was driving away 
from the aerodrome I saw them climbing to loop. 

That evening the newspapers were full of the 
“first woman to loop the loop”, and although I have 
never been what the Americans call a “publicity 
hound’—I have never employed a Press agent in 
my life—I do confess that I felt I had missed a grand 
chance of getting into all the papers, and having my 
name go down in air history. 


I kept a cutting from the Daily Mirror, which 
said : 


Miss Trehawk-Davies did not even change her clothes for 
the flight. She flew in her motoring-coat and big fur cloak, 
with the straps fastened round her shoulders. Then she 
retumed home to bed to await her doctor, for a minor 
operation was overdue. It was just growing dusk at 
Hendon when Mr. Hamel, who had previously taken up 
Miss Gladys Cooper, the actress, started off with Miss 
Trehawk-Davies. 


A few days later I received the following pencilled 
note from Hamel : 


GLADYS COOPER 


4 , Carcton Hoten, 


CRP? Pare Mace, 


Lowoon, 


Yoow ey tn” 


(rep wh nn * 


A very interesting letter came to me from a 
Kensington correspondent after I had mentioned 
Gustav Hamel in a newspaper article. The writer 
said: 


The year before the War, Hamel, Hicks, and 
others were flying at a meeting in the Midlands, 
and a well-known sportsman was giving a 
dinner to them in the evening. I was going to 
the dinner, and just before starting out the host 
telephoned to me to ask if I could get another 
Man to come, as someone had cried off, and we 
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should be thirteen at table. He said that he was 
not superstitious, but that some of the airmen 
might be. 

I explained the circumstances to a friend, 
and although he had dined, he said he would 
come with me to the dinner and sit down, taking 
a glass of wine. Arrived at the club where the 
dinner was taking place, we found that two 
more men had fallen out, one of them being 
Hamel, who, it was understood, would not be 
able to come after all. So we sat down—twelve 
to table. There was a vacant place next to me, 
and presently in came Hamel to sit in it—the 
thirteenth man. He was the last man to sit 
down, the first to get up-—and within twelve 
months of the function he had been lost at sea. I 
wonder if there is anything in this “thirteen” 
superstition ? 


Another correspondent, writing from Kent, said: 


I well remember the day on which Gustav 
Hamel disappeared. J was living in Margate 
at the time, and whilst he was supposed to be 
flying the Channel there came on the most 
terrible hailstorm that I have ever seen. So 
thick and heavy was the hail that, for several 
minutes, it almost completely blotted out the 
daylight. 

Aeroplaning was in those days in its infancy; 
machines were not capable of withstanding any 
but the very mildest of weather conditions. 
There is no room whatsoever for doubt that 
Hamel was forced down into the sea; and the 
suggestion made in certain quarters that he was 
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a German spy, and obliterated himself, was, J 
aim sure, quite untrue. 


The more I look back upon those pre-War days 
the more I love the memories of them. What fun 
we used to have on almost nothing at all. The 
Dares, particularly Phyllis Dare, were among 
my greatest friends, and we had lovely week-end 
parties at their house at Beltinge, Herne Bay, which 
they called “St. Jermyns”, after the chief (Seymour 
Hicks) character in The Catch of the Season. 

None of us had much money then—personally I 
had only about five pounds a week—but we seem 
to have been able to afford most that we wanted 
(anyhow, most that was good for us), and we were 
very happy with our sea-bathing, our tea out of 
doors, our singing and dancing to a piano. It was 
long before the days of cocktails, gramophones, 
motor-cars (thev were luxuries, not necessities, then), 
and wireless. It is useless to grumble at progress, 
and all of us are apt to declare that the “old days” 
were the best days—but I know that the world was 
« nicer place twenty odd years ago than it is now. 

A little later, when I had gone into straight plays 
at the Royalty, I got to know Soho and its wonderful 
litle restaurants where you could lunch splendidly 
for about eighteenpence, and dine magnificently 
(with wine) for about twice that sum. 

How I used to love the Petit Riche, with its cosily- 
drawn biscuit-coloured blinds; the Florence, whose 
proprietress would come and proudly tell me how 
she did her own marketing (what meals she did 
market for us, to be sure), and others whose 
names I forget. I never go to Scho nowadays; its 
atmosphere went when it was “discovered” by the 
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prosperous, and the hard-up actors, writers, artists, 
and young doctors began to desert it. 

Oh, well, everything changes, and we change with 
it. Gerald du Maurier sometimes tells about the fun 
he used to have when he and the Barrymores—Ethel 
and John—played “Red Indians” on Hampstead 
Heath as youngsters. He (du Maurier) and Ethel 
Barrymore were engaged to be married in those 
times, and John, or Jack, as everyone calls him, was 
then about sixteen, and would attach himself to 
them. They used to take hansom-cabs to the Heath, 
and then get out and go off and have “Red Indian” 
games. 

Jack Barrymore, one of the most popular and 
distinguished actors in America now, and the hero 
of a score of films, is a Jekyll and Hyde sort of 
person. There are two Jack Barrymores; one, the 
serious actor (he played Hamlet here a few years 
ago, and played it as a master—till he got tired of it), 
and, two, the big boy. I have known him spend 
hours playing at boats on a pond with my son John. 

He is a delightful person, rather the same nature 
as was Charles Hawtrey, and he is one of those 
people round whom scores of amusing stories are 
woven. Asa youth he was chronically hard-up— 
never had any money, and never would keep any 
when some came—and he was always sending 
frantic messages home for financial help. Once he 
wrote out a desperate cable to his sister Ethel: 


FOR GOD’S SAKE SEND ME FIFTY DOLLARS. 
The clerk read it through and said: “You can’t 
send that—this word God .. .” 


“Why not?” demanded Jack Barrymore. “That's 
the name of my manager.” 
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There is another story of how a certain well- 
known actress became furious with him about some- 
thing, and said to him during a performance: “I 
will never act with you again.” 

“You never have,” replied Barrymore quietly. 

A monkey which I once “lent” him, a white-nosed 
little pet called Iris, appeared with him in one of his 
best-known films, “The Sea Beast”. He begged me 
to let him have Iris for a little while, promising 
faithfully that I should have her back again. But 
he took her off to America, and I have never seen 
her since, except in his film and on a picture photo- 
graph of him and her signed “With love from Iris 
and J.B.” However, he is a nice man, so I forgive 

im. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Foxny little accidents and mishaps will now and 
then occur to every player, and in every theatre. 

I remember in The Letier there is one portion 
of the play where a “black-out” occurs, reverting to 
a previous scene. The entire scene is changed in 
the course of a few seconds to show “what really took 
place in the bungalow when the murder was com- 
mitted”! ! 

This is a thing which is done a thousand and more 
times on the films, but I think I was the first to 
accomplish it in a theatre. It is difficult, of course, 
for not the smallest detail must be forgotten, down 
to a spent match on the floor or a crumpled cushion 
on a chair. 

There was always a chair set near a table at which 
I am found seated when the lights go up. When 
the stage is “blacked out” I have to change rapidly 
into the frock I was wearing in the previous scene, 
whilst the furniture and “props” were being set. 

One night I groped my way to the chair as usual 
and found—nothing! So I sat on the floor with 
one of the hardest bumps I had received since my 
juvenile days. 

In a quick change of scene like this one was, done 
in utter darkness, it was perhaps not always possible 
to avoid a mistake. Asa matter of fact, I was rather 
proud of that scene and it was always perfectly done, 
but it did seem hard (in both senses) that if the stage 
hands had to forget something, it should have been 
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my chair. A vase of flowers, or a few books scattered 
about might have been overlooked, and would not 
have hurt anyone. I did not forget my bump, 
though—and they did not forget the chair again. 

An actor I knew was playing a very tragic part 
in a drama, and in one scene he is discovered sitting 
at a table in a country inn. He has ordered some 
food and the maid brings in a plate and sets before 
him what is supposed to be a mutton chop. The 
actor usually turns from the table as she approaches, 
to say his lines, One night they could not find the 
“property” chop, so a small brown gingerbread 
biscuit was put upon the plate. The maid placed it 
before the unfortunate actor, who was so petrified at 
what he beheld before him that, instead of declaim- 
ing to the air the line “Oh, God, how long will it 
last?” (meaning his agony of mind) he addressed 
the words to the biscuit. A roar of laughter went up 
from the whole audience and a ribald voice from 
the gallery shouted “Cheer up, guv’nor! It’s 
treasury night to-morrow—you'll ’ang out.” 

Naturally, the scene was spoilt, but the audience 
enjoyed the joke. Audiences are very quick to take 
advantage, and usually thoroughly enjoy a lapse 
that may be tumed into a joke. 

I remember once raising a laugh myself as a very 
small child. I had been taken by one of my half- 
sisters to see a play. I cannot possibly recall the 
name of it, or anything about it except that the 
heroine was having a very sticky time of it. Every 
time she went to seek her lover he popped up in 
another direction. This went on for quite a long 
time—a regular Box & Cox business. At last, after 
a lot of dodging about, our heroine appears clad in 
white and goes down a shady lane turning to the 
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right. Hero follows looking very agitated and, 
moaning that he “must find her” and hurrying along 
after her, turns to the left!) This was too much for 
me. Thoroughly strung up at the harrowing story, 
I stood upon my seat, and yelled loudly “She’s gone 
the other way!” 

I don’t remember much what the audience did, 
but I do remember a large white sun-bonnet being 
crammed hastily on to my head and tied tightly 
under my chin, and a red-faced big sister hissing in 
my ear “You are a very naughty little girl, and zever 
shall you go to the theatre again,” a prophecy which 
was not fulfilled. 

I saw very few plays when I was a child, but 
everything I ever saw was “real” to me. Even a 
red-hot poker in the pantomime was real, and I used 
to be terrified lest the clown or harlequin would get 
burnt. 

I am the same to-day to the extent that the 
moment the curtain goes up, what is going on on the 
stage becomes real to me for the time being. 

I cry! Oh, dear, I’ve shed floods of tears over 
wronged and suffering creatures and pitiful children 
—especially children. Even “Little Willie’, that 
ancient East Lynne chestnut, has made me weep. 
It is not that I am weak, sloppy or sentimental. In 
fact, I pride myself on being a sensible, hard-headed 
woman, but all the time I am watching good acting, 
whether it be film or stage play, it is veal tome. I 
am sharing the sorrows or the joys of the people I 
am seeing. 

I think I must be a good “audience” for at least 
I am heart and soul with the actors, and, to me, it is 
all natural. I forget the “machinery” behind it. 

Ihave been asked many times in my life what was 
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the greatest fright or thrill I can remember. Well, 
an actress's life is made up, more or less, of “frights”” 
and “thrills”. I have suffered from such “fright” on 
first nights that I have been nearly paralysed. My 
legs have almost refused to carry me, and I felt as 
though my face had become stone, and my eyes 
glass, but, although naturally that awful feeling 
wears off as the play goes on, I am always the same 
again at a new play, and I suffer intensely. The 
strange thing is, though, that if one is actually 
suffering with a physical pain such as toothache or 
neuralgia, the moment one appears before the foot- 
lights that pain leaves them. 

1 knew an actor once who suffered very badly 
with sciatica, which, as most people know, is terribly 
painful and crippling. He would craw! to the 
theatre, groaning and cursing while his dresser 
hovered sympathetically by. “You should not have 
come, sir,” he would murmur. “It’s the only relief 
I get,” the actor said. “The very moment I am on 
the stage and the curtain up, I’m all right.” 

And so it was. It is almost miraculous, but the 
fact is that these particular pains are “nervy” ones, 
and the very fact of having to be someone else and 
forget one’s self entirely makes the pain go. One 
does forget it, really: though, of course, this would 
not be the case with every kind of illness. 

To return to what I was asked about my “‘frights” 
and “thrills”, apart from the stage I hardly know 
what incident has remained in my memory longest. 
I think, perhaps, the awful thunderstorm we had 
one summer night some few years back lingers 
longest. 

I must admit it—I am afraid of thunder. There 
are not a great many things I am afraid of. The 
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air raids during the War were awe-inspiring and 
thrilling—at those terrible times when we were all 
living more or less on the edge of eternity one felt 
fear naturally—but I never felt the deadly fear that 
T have felt when in a terrific storm. It is a fear that 
blots out everything else. In the air-raids we 
thought of our children or helpless friends—there 
was not so much feeling of self; but in a thunder- 
storm that is crashing down upon one’s defenceless 
head, everything gets blotted out. It seems like the 
end of the world to me, and I confess I am afraid. 

I was living at Charlwood then, and driving down 
from the theatre every night with my sister Doris. 
It had been a heavy, sultry day, and the evening 
black and airless. I was hoping that the storm 
would not break until much later. Everyone seemed 
confident that it would hold over for several hours 
longer, so we decided not to make any change in 
our usual plans, and drive to Charlwood as usual. 
We were half-way there and well away into the 
country when the storm broke. 

The violence of it was overwhelming. The 
lightning lit up the road continuously, and we heard 
the crash of trees as several were struck and fell 
(the papers the next morning proved the devastating 
effects of the lightning). No rain fell for a long 
time, which made it seem so much worse. (We are 
not accustomed to tropical storms in this country, 
though we do occasionally get a bad one.) 

I was too terrified to speak, but as those mighty 
crashes thundered over us Doris and I clung to one 
another, and literally cowered on to the floor of the 
car. When the rain at last fell we were thankful for 
a moment, but even that did not seem to bring the 
blessed relief one usually experiences after a “dry” 
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thunderstorm. This rain seemed as relentless and 
cruel as the thunder and lightning. It hit us and 
stung us with a fury that seemed to say “You are 
going to finish to-night.” The whole thing was a 
dreadful nightmare, a wild “Danse Macabre”, for it 
seemed as though all the elements were let loose— 
the roaring wind, the torrents of rain, the ghastly 
unending lightning, and lastly the shattering crashes 
of thunder that made us shrink and shrivel and 
realize that, in the face of such titanic fury, what 
poor little atoms we really are. 

I think that was one of my biggest “frights”. We 
were fortunate to reach home without injury or 
accident, for many dreadful things happened that 
night, and lives were lost and much damage done. 
The next day it was quite a business reassuring 
friends, for telephone wires had been damaged, and 
ia were many frantic inquiries as to how we had 
fared. 

I do not consider myself a coward, either 
physically or mentally—I would so much rather 
“face the music” or “know the worst” than be kept 
in suspense about anything either to do with myself 
or my belongings, but being human, I have 
many human failings. I have a fear and dread 
of thunder and—I expect this may cause some 
to laugh or jeer—a perfect horror of moths! 
Why, I do not know, and I cannot explain. I 
have held mice and rats (white ones, certainly) 
in my hands. I have heartily squashed black- 
beetles (with great loathing, certainly) and I 
do not really think I am afraid of any animal, 
but if a moth is fluttering near me, I feel sick and 
upset, and if it were to come on to me I think I 
should faint. Fortunately moths do not attach 
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themselves to people, and I am not the lainting kind, 
but there it 1s. How does one account for these 
things ? 

I think I have said that when I was bitten with the 
picture postcard collecting craze Ellaline Terriss was 
one of my heroines (she still is, as a matter of fact), 
and this gave an additional thrill to the offer which 
came from Seymour Hicks to play a short season 
with him in Papa’s Wife for the first time in 1909. I 
mention Papa’s Wife to lead up to the man who is, 
when he likes, the finest light comedian alive, and 
sometimes one of the most “impossible” people in 
the world with whom to work. 

The brilliance of Seymour Hicks when he is in 
form and not playing the fool is positively dazzling. 
Yet, in spite of, or perhaps because of his wonderful 
gifts, his extraordinary charm and personality, and 
his very great sense of humour, he can be the most 
trying man if he happens to be in a bad mood. He 
has a habit of saying things under his breath on the 
stage that maddens you—at any rate, he has some- 
times maddened me. 

It got so impossible once that I said to him: “If 
you go on like this I shall walk off the stage and 
leave you to it.” I meant it, too. He very nearly 
started off again the next evening, but he suddenly 
caught a look in my face that warned him what 
would happen if he went on, and so he made a joke 
in my private ear, and all was well. 

Seymour Hicks is one of the great personalities 
and characters of our time, but I should say he has 
reduced more actresses to tears and more actors to 
blasphemy than anyone else on the stage. 

He gave, for the first few times, one of the finest 
comedy performances imaginable in The Bridal 
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Suite at the Coliseum; and I remember how 
electrified Madge Titheradge was by it. She had 
never until then seen Hicks act, and she rushed into 
my dressing-room almost shouting with admiration 
of him. “Why have I never seen this man 
before?” she cried. “He is absolutely marvellous 
—the greatest actor I’ve ever seen in my life.” She 
was so enthusiastic about him that she forgot to say 
a word about me! 

But that is the sort of thing that Seymour Hicks 
can do to people sometimes. He can be perfectly 
dazzling if he is in the mood and things have been 
going right for him. But it is impossible when he is 
doing, say, a love scene, and he whispers tenderly : 
“Darling, I love you”, and goes on (under his 
breath): “My God, what an audience. Speak faster; 
T can’t stand ’em.” 

When the War broke out I was living in the 
cottage at Frinton, which I had bought out of my 
savings from Diplomacy, and Seymour and Ella 
Hicks were staying close by. Seymour suddenly 
decided that we would all go over to Clacton to see 
a performance there. In the programme there was 
a really frightfully bad sketch, and this so amused 
him that, the next day, he sat down on Frinton beach 
and wrote a burlesque of it. He called his burlesque 
The Bridal Suite, sent it to Sir Oswald Stoll, and was 
offered a booking at the Coliseum for it. He asked 
me to play in it with him, and I did so. 

Vedrenne and Eadie had shut the Royalty when 
the War came. 

That cottage at Frinton reminds me once again 
that I missed an opportunity of “doing myself a bit 
of good”. 

Tt was a pretty little house, very conveniently- 
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planned, with a nice garden, and close to the sea; 
but after a time I found that with my larger family 
it was too cramped—there were not enough bed- 
rooms really to be comfortable. Foolishly, it never 
occurred to me to let the house for the summer 
season, or week-end golfing parties. I was sorry to 
part with it, but it had become altogether too small, 
so J sold it again for a few hundred pounds. 

I must admit that later, when the War was over, 
and Frinton had become celebrated for its fine golf 
links, I was chagrined to discover that the purchaser 
had resold the house for as many thousands of 
pounds as I had received hundreds; not only that, 
but rents of twenty-five and twenty-six pounds a 
week were being easily obtained for it during the 
season. So I missed a good thing that time. 

The next idea Seymour Hicks had was to take 
an “all-star” concert party to the Front. The 
idea was approved by the authorities, and his 
party was the first one to go to France to entertain 
British troops behind the lines. The party went out 
in December, 1914, and I was allowed to be one of 
a company which included, in addition to Hicks 
himself, Ellaline Terriss, Ivy St. Helier, Ben Davies, 
the Hudson trio (then very popular in variety), and 
W. F. Frame, the Scottish comedian. 

If I had breathed the word “baby” they would 
not have taken me—John was then on the way, but 
T did not tell anyone. 

We played between Havre and Rouen, giving 
performance after performance in twenty-minute 
relays, and, in the end, every one of the company 
went sick, except Ivy St. Helier (who played the 
piano and sang) and myself. . 

There came a day, in fact, when Ivy St. Helier 
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and I had to give the whole show by ourselves. This 
happened at Havre, I think; and I do remember 
that each of us did absolutely everything we knew 
in the way of songs, recitations, and tunes to keep 
things going. 

Jack Norworth’s song, “Sister Susie’s Sewing 
Shirts for Soldiers” was new at the time, and was 
the great hit of our programmes; and one night, after 
the last performance of the day, we heard two 
gallant “brass hats’, who were slightly whiskified, 
hotly disputing how the words “went” on their none- 
too-certain way back to their quarters. Ultimately 
they tried to sing “Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts for 
Soldiers”, but they did not get very far with the 
words, which were tongue-twisting enough even if 
you were perfectly sober. 

It took twenty-three hours to travel from Rouen 
to Havre, our antiquated French train being con- 
stantly side-tracked to allow Red Cross trains to go 
by. The moon shone brightly during part of the 
journey, and the French officer in charge of our 
train cheerfully told us that the line had been 
bombed by German aeroplanes the night before. 
This information put the wind well up me, for one 
of the party, and nearly all through the night I sat 
in utter darkness with my nose glued against the 
carriage-window, looking for hostile aircraft. 

As a matter of fact, however, enemy aircraft did 
not scare me so much during the War as they did 
certain men I knew and worked with. I am not 
trying to pretend that I was brave about them: the 
explanation may be that, being a woman, I had less 
imagination than some men had. I do think this is 
true of women, speaking generally; we have not so 
much imagination as men. 
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I spent more than a year of the War in Frinton, 
from which most people had fled; and on air-raid 
nights in London, the cab I had ordered not turning 
up, I sometimes walked all the way back home to 
Regent’s Park from the Playhouse. I was not at all 
so afraid of possible bombs as I was of the wander- 
ing men who tried to speak to women in the streets. 
As for Frinton, I argued that it was as safe as 
anywhere else, there being so much defence on the 
east coast, and so it turned out to be. 

Herbert Buckmaster was already in uniform by 
this time. He joined up directly War broke out. 

Some time previously I had met—through Lady 
Tree, who is one of the greatest darlings of the stage, 
and a joy to be with in any company—F. E. Smith 
(the late Lord Birkenhead), as he then was. I met 
him at one of Tree’s famous supper-parties in the 
Dome at His Majesty’s. Well, off I went to the War 
Office and found him. He was there in a huge room 
with Winston Churchill, whom I did not then know. 

“Please, I’ve come for a job,” I said. 

They roared with laughter. “For yourself?” 

“No, for my husband,” I told them. 

Winston Churchill was then busy with his Royal 
Naval Division, and said why did not Herbert 
Buckmaster join it? He did so, naturally, but very 
quickly an old knee injury asserted itself, and as he 
could not march, he was transferred to the cavalry. 
So it came about that he missed the Churchill 
Antwerp adventure. 

During 1916 I wrote almost daily to Herbert Buck- 
master, he keeping copies of my letters in a book. 
Re-reading, it seems to me that these letters provide 
my domestic War diary, and that extracts from them 
may interest some who lived in London during those 
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very difficult years. Much I wrote then was trivial, 
of course, but, then, the small things of life are often 
worth recording, and so I am going to risk quoting. 


Wednesday, Feb. 2nd, 1916 (afternoon). 


18 Cumberland Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

. . . Whenever you can write to me—even if it is 
only one line. I shall write every day, so that if the 
posts go wrong you will know that it isn’t because 
T haven’t written. I do hope you will have a pretty 
pleasant journey, and that you won’t feel very ill! 
I was thinking of sending a wire to Folkestone, but 
T don’t think I will, because perhaps you’d rather 
I didn’t... . 


Wednesday, Feb. 2nd, 1916 
(12 midnight, in bed). 

. . . Lwas so happy to get home after the matinée 
and find vour little note. To-day has been a sort of 
nightmare. . . . Jack M came round to see me 
in my dressing-room this afternoon. He came out 
of the trenches yesterday, and had just arrived. He 
had heard last week that you were expected out 
there from a man in the “Blues”. He was able to 
tell me what sort of journey you would have, and 
where you would probably go to. He has got eight 
days’ leave. Mark Kerr sent me down a note, and 
told me you had travelled down in the same carriage 
to Folkestone as Tommy Crean. I am so glad, 
because I know you'd like that. The C’s were 
in front and Ethel came round to see me. Kate and 
Basil Loder were also in front to-night, and sent 
round and said they knew I must be feeling rotten, 
so I must go and have some supper with them at the 
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Carlton Grill. So I did, as I dreaded coming back 
here alone... . 


Thursday Night, Feb. 3rd, 1916. 

. .. I wonder where you are at this moment? 
. . . Maisie rang up this morning and said she’d had 
a wire from Folkestone. I was very jealous, because 
I hadn’t had one. I sent you off the periscope this 
morning, so I hope you wil] get it all right. 

I got a car from the Austin people to take and 
fetch me from the theatre every night, and they are 
charging me £12 a month, which isn’t bad. Joan 
and John’s colds are better to-day. Joannie is 
saying a little extra prayer for you every night... . 


Friday Afternoon, Feb. 4th, 1916. 

. .. Lam so looking forward to getting a letter 
from you. I wonder when I shall. I hear Luigi 
brought a hamper with champagne, etc., for you all 
the other day at the station. How awfully nice of 
him. I have no news to tell you. Joan and John’s 
colds are better, and they went out for a little while. 
I lunched at home with Joan, and this afternoon I 
went down and had tea with Doris McIntyre and 
Ethel Wellesley at the New Theatre, and they were 
all very sweet to me, and little Dion Boucicault said 
if there was anything he could do while you were 
away I was to be sure and let him know. 

Our play continues to go splendidly... . 


Saturday Night, Feb. 5th, 1916 
(just back from the theatre). 
Maisie sent me word by Miss Worrall to-night that 
she had been playing golf with the Colonel, and he 
told her where vou were. I lunched with old Mr. 
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MeN to-day. I wonder if you will run up against 
his son Colin—he is in the Bays. 

There is no news to tell you. Doris came up 
between the shows, and mother. They both send 
their love to you. The children are better, and have 
been out all day. Frank and Nettie Towle were in 
front to-night at the theatre, and came round to see 
me. Boyd Rochford, V.C., was also in front, and 
Lady Levinge (Irene Desmond that was). We had 
packed houses at each performance, and I have got 
flowers each night from unknown admirers! So I 
am getting off in my old age! You will write when- 
ever you can—won’t you—even if it is only two 
words... . 


Sunday Evening, Feb. 6th, 1916. 

I wonder if I shall hear from you to-morrow. I 
do hope so. Mrs. S rang up to-day while I was 
out, and told Agnes that I didn’t know her, but she 
wondered if I had heard from you yet, as she hadn’t 
heard anything from her son. I will ring her up in 
the morning. I lunched at the Berkeley with Uncle 
Bill, and Stella Campbell was there, and one or two 
people. After lunch I came back home, and have 
been indoors ever since playing with the children, 
writing letters, and signing postcards. 

I am sending off the clean linen you asked for. I 
had a talk to Peter on the phone this morning. He 
said they were sending out a draft of men on 
Tuesday, and that I F was taking them. They 
wanted Peter to, but he said he had to stay here for 
the boxing on Wednesday... . 


Monday Afternoon, Feb. 7th, 1916. 
I was so thankful to hear from you this morning, 
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but very upset that you have been sent straight up 
to the trenches. It is quick work. I spoke to 
S’s mother on the phone this morning, and she 
said she had heard from him—but that he had 
told her no more than I had heard from you. I 
lunched with Maisie and Mark Kerr at the Carlton. 
I met Daisy Nicholl in Bond Street to-day. Charlie 
is a Colonel now. They are staying at King’s Lynn, 
as he is quartered there. I am just going to have my 
head washed, so I will finish this to-night. 

Later. Just back from the theatre. Sir George 
and Lady Arthur were in front. He came round to 
see me, and asked if he was going to see you on 
Wednesday, as he is going to the boxing at Regent’s 
Park Barracks. I told him you were in France. 
John has had a bad day with his teeth. I wonder 
if you are very cold and uncomfy to-night. . . . 


Tuesday Night, Feb. 8th, 1916 


(after the theatre). 

T enclose your proofs. I like them all except the 
full-face one. I do hope I shall hear from you 
in the morning—it is so awful not getting any 
letters. Jack M came up to tea; he goes back 
Friday. 

I had such an awfully nice letter from Captain 
V to-day. He had to go away yesterday because 
his father was very ill. He was afraid I might 
have rung him up and wanted to ride in the 
school while he was away—that is why he wrote. It 
is the first night of Somerset Maugham’s new play 
to-night, and he is giving a little supper-party after 
at his house. I am going on there when I have 
finished this letter to you. Joan’s cold has gone, but 
John has had a very bad day with his teeth. I had 
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a singing-lesson this afternoon, and that is about all 
I have done to-day besides shop. 
I do so wonder what you are doing. . . . 


Wednesday Night, Feb. oth, r916. 

Have just got back from the theatre, and still no 
letter from you. It is ghastly not hearing. I feel 
so worried. I had my first ride for five years. I 
went in the Row, and Stuckle said I got on very well. 
There was nobody hardly there, as I rode early. 1 
lunched before my matinée at the Savoy with Mark 
Kerr and another man and his wife. I am looking 
after Maisie’s little black Pekingese for her that she 
bought from Luigi. It comes on in the second act 
of the play, and is a great success. There have been 
no letters for you, except one that I forwarded the 
other day. Just a week ago to-day since you went, 
and it seems a month. I do hope I get a letter from 
you in the morning, as it is awful going on like this. 
The children are both very well... . 

Mott came up to-day—it was so kind of him—he 
mended some of Joan’s toys. 


Thursday Evening, Feb. roth, 1916. 

Another day gone, and no letter. I can’t under- 
stand it. I try not to worry. I lunched to-day at the 
Savoy with Mark Kerr, his wife, and Maisie. Do let 
me know if there is anything you want, and I will 
send it at once. I almost dread waking up to-morrow 
in case there isn’t a letter. . . . 

Joan misses you very much. She was very sad 
to-night about you being away... . 


Friday Night, Feb. 11th, 1916. 
What joy this morning when I got two letters from 
you. One written Sunday and one Monday. They 
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came in the middle of the morning, and Joannie 
and I read them together, and when I read her out 
the bit where you said “Don’t let Joannie forget 
me,” she said: “Well, that’s funny!” She, too, 
misses you awfully; in fact, if we say very much 
about you being away, she weeps. I am so 
thankful you are out of the trenches. I rang up 
Captain V, and he said your mess-bill was 
£17 19s. tod. I will forward it on to you. Of 
course, it will be paid by Cox’s as usual. I rang up 
Mrs. C, and told her you had seen T L’s grave. 
I also bought the book you want. Do let me 
know if there is anything of any kind that you 
want. I never got your wire sent from Folke- 
stone, so I suppose the hall-porter pocketed the 
money. Jack M went off this morning—he is 
going to try and see you—and also A who went 
out with Jack to-day; he is Lady H M’s brother, 
and such a nice boy. He said he was in the same 
Brigade as you. I had supper with them last 
night, and Sir F C, who is in the First, and 
a boy named B C. We had supper at Ciro’s . . . 
I tried to be cheerful, as poor old Jack and A 
were so depressed at having to go back. I 
lunched to-day at Mrs. McKenna’s, and then I took 
Maisie on to Olga Loewenthal’s. She is going to 
have singing-lessons from her ... Your letters are so 
interesting . . . I must run out with this to catch the 
midnight post. Joannie encloses a letter to you... 
Give my love to AS and M H. 


Saturday Night, Feb. rath, 1916. 


A bill came from Ashton’s for you for £34, 
with a note saying you had promised to pay 
last November. I lunched with M K (for a 
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change) at the Savoy to-day, and Bettine Stuart 
Wortley was there, also a small navel cadet, cousin 
of Mark’s, and a very nice man named Colonel 
Christopher Heseltine. He is a King’s messenger, 
and goes backwards and forwards to France two or 
three times a week. He was able to tell me exactly 
where you were, and what you are doing, so we got 
on awfully well together! He may be in your part 
of the world some time, so do look out for him. You 
will like him so much. He is going to look out for 
you. Our play is going so well; we have had to put 
in extra stalls. I rode in the park again this morning. 
It was lovely out there. I am so thankful you are 
out of the trenches. I will write you a longer letter 
to-morrow, as I have to fly to catch the last post. 


Sunday Evening, Feb. 13th. 


I enclose a cutting from the Sunday Pictorial 
to-day. I wonder how on earth they get hold of 
these things! I sent your letter on to your mother 
to read to-day, and then when she returns it I will 
let Arthur Bendir read it. Joan and I lunched 
together, and then we went to church, and both said 
our little prayer. Peter is calling for me to take me 
out to dinner. He says he is writing to you to tell 
you about the boxing. This time the Sunday before 
last we had a pathetic little dinner together at the 
Carlton. Joannie is with me while I am writing to 
you, and says I am to tell you that she says a prayer 
for you every night. She sends you her love and 
lots of kisses. . . . 


Monday Night, Feb. 14th, 1916. 
I got your letter written Thursday, and Joan was 
very pleased with the postcard. I know the place 
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you are at now. We had a few hours wait there on 
our way to Switzerland. I dined at Ciro’s last night 
with Peter—it was very crowded—but rather dull. 
I only danced once with Sir F C. I rode in 
the Park this morning. There weren't many 
people out, as it was rather wet. We saw Philip 
Samson—he looked all arms and legs. Doris came 
to lunch, and she, Joan, and I went to Drury Lane 
panto. Joan loved it, and went round to George 
Graves’s dressing-room, and got on awfully well 
with him and Arthur Collins, who took her in the 
corner of the stage. George Graves asked after you, 
and told me to send you his love. Also Doris sends 
her best love to you. They were firing off a lot of 
guns to-night for practice, and the big one in 
Regent’s Park shook the whole house. John loved 
it... 


Tuesday Evening, Feb. 15th, 1916. 

I had a very nice letter from H S this morn- 
ing, telling me if there was anything I wanted 
while you were away I was to be sure and let him 
know. I got your letter written Saturday this 
morning .. . I have bought a Dundee cake and 
some chocolates, and one or two other things, from 
Fortnum’s I thought you might like, also the papers 
you asked for. I will ask Tom Schreiber to send you 
out some cigars. I haven’t been able to ride with 
Capt. Vaughan yet. I rang up Violet Rowley 
to-day, and told her you had seen her brother. I 
had a singing-lesson, and then shopped for you. I 
will finish this after the theatre. IT rang up Tom, and 
he has promised to send off the cigars. I wonder 
if you are now near where I went one summer with 
Teddy Thompson? I am going to get a map of 
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France, and try and follow where you’ve been and 
where you are... . 


Wednesday Night, Feb. 16th, 1916. 

Alan Stanley came over and had lunch with Joan 
and me to-day, and brought your letter. I left him 
and Joan to finish lunch, as I had to rush off to the 
matinée, and Joan told me he stayed quite a long 
time. I don’t know what they could have talked 
about. I was so glad to hear exactly where you are 
and all about everything. How you must have hated 
seeing him off. Two weeks to-day since you left— 
it seems months. Joan and I rode in the Park this 
morning in a perfect gale of wind. All the Blues 
rode through the Park. I saw Mark Kerr walking, 
too. The wind has been awful, and has loosened 
three of our chimney-pots, and also broke the glass 
in the conservatory. Have you ever seen anything 
move dreadful than the photographs of me in the 
Sketch and Tatler. I nearly wept when I saw them. 
I had a lot done at Rita Martin’s the other day, so, 
thank goodness, I shall have some decent ones out 
at last. 


Thursday Night, Feb. 17th, 1916. 

. . . Ilunched at the Carlton to-day with Gwennie 
Brogden-Boyd-Rochfort and Minto, and afterwards 
we went to a matinée at the New Theatre to see 
Somerset Maugham’s new play. Irene Vanbrugh 
and Dion Boucicault are in it, and later Gwennie and 
I dined at the Boucicaults at their house. I have 
no other news, I’m afraid. Joan and John are very 
well, and Joan is teaching John to say “Dad”, and 
js going to show your photograph to him every day 
so he won't forget you! ... 
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John is seven months old to-day. I sent off your 
pencils and check socks to-day. I am so sorry you 
are feeling so depressed. . . . It is the misfortune of 
war. It was too wet this morning for Joan and me 
to ride. I went to a hen luncheon party at Mrs. 
Higham’s, and then on to a Mother’s Meeting this 
afternoon. Then Dick and Violet Rowley, her sister 
and Boyd Rochford all came to tea, and Buster 
Brown came in after. Joan and John were a 
great success, and looked and behaved like per- 
fect angels. The Rowleys are taking a house up 
our way, as they’ve let their flat to Lily Elsie. Colin 
Macnaughtan was such a nice little boy when he 
was at Eton. Try not to get depressed. . . . 


Saturday Night, Feb. roth, r916. 

I haven't had a letter from you to-day, yet. I 
expect the mails are late on account of the storms. 
Joan and I lunched at the Carlton with Buster 
Brown. Joan a great success. Olive and W J 
were there, and asked after you. P C, his father, 
mother, and brother, who is back from France on 
leave, are all in front to-night, and have asked 
me to join them afterwards at Ciro’s for 
supper. 


Sunday Evening, Feb. 2oth, 1916. 

Peter said he had never known his father in such 
form. They all loved the play. Peter’s brother said 
he saw you the other day—you were all practising 
for a gas attack. It was very crowded at Ciro’s, and 
most awfully nice people there. I had my head 
washed this morning, and Joan and I lunched 
together, and then went to church, and then Mark 
Kerr and his wife and two children, Tom Schreiber 
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and Buster Brown all came to tea. I do hope you 
will like the cigars Tom sent you. I am going to 
a dinner Gertie Millar is giving in a private room at 
the Savoy. Barrie will be there, Lady Dalmeny, 
Olive Paget, Olga Loewenthal, Gwennie and Basil, 
Fred and Teddy, so it will be rather nice. I am 
writing this in the nursery. Joan is in her bath in 
an awful temper. She has just told Nannie she is 
worse than the Germans! 


Monday Evening, Feb. 21st, I9Io. 

I was so pleased to get your two letters written 
Thurs. and Fri. this morning. I ordered your 
Kolynos—and will write your mother about the 
apples and pears. It was rather funny the men 
putting my photo up in the billets. Gertie’s dinner 
and dance was so nice last night. I do wish you 
could have been there, you would have enjoyed it. 
Besides those I mentioned in yesterday’s letter, 
there was your American comedian friend— 
Raymond Hitchcock—who, in spite of his appear- 
ance, is charming! Arthur Playfair and his 
wife—dear old Arthur—rather “tuppence”’, kept 
on talking about you all the evening, and 
said directly you got the V.C. he’d send you 
a wire. Mrs. Gossip, otherwise Mrs. Fraile. She 
is very nice, and I told her that we thought she 
was wonderful, as she puts things in the Daily Sketch 
about us that we thought no one knew. Nelson Keys 
was also there, and Boyd Rochfort, and Ethel Levey, 
and Joe Coyne. Everyone asked after you, and sent 
all sorts of nice messages. This afternoon I took 
Joan round to tea at Guy Laking’s house in Avenue 
Road. Buster came in to say good-bye this evening 
—his week’s leave is up. . . . 
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PS. Atty Persse came into the dance last night 
after dinner. He asked all about you—he is a nice 
thing. I rode this morning with Captain Vaughan. 
Minto was also riding, so I introduced them. Minto 
was also at the dinner last night. Peter called for 
me, and we went to lunch with the Droghedas at 
Wilton Crescent—a lovely house. Only Edward 
Maitland there—the man who does comic things in 
the air. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Feb. 22nd, 1916. 


Peter told me yesterday he had asked Tweed- 
mouth how you were getting on, and he said: “All 
right.” I rehearsed this morning with Hawtrey, as we 
are doing that sketch that we did some time ago on 
Friday at a charity matinée. Then Joan and I 
lunched at home, and then Banfield came up and 
took photographs of us all over the house—me 
giving Joan singing-lessons, bathing John, feeding 
the parrot, etc., etc. They are coming out in the 
Royal Magazine with an article called “My Kiddies”, 
by Gladys Cooper. It has been bitterly cold all day, 
and snowing on and off. The enclosed cutting from 
to-day’s Daily Sketch will interest you. 

Later (after the play). Pat Fitzgerald was in front. 
I feel I am in for a cold, and I have a sore throat, 
which is rather a bore. . . . 


(I wonder if this will be censored! ! !) 
Wednesday Night, February 23rd, 1916. 


I got your letter written Saturday this morning. I 
will get you a Buzzards cake. Do let me know what- 
ever you want. I am so glad you got on so well at 
your inspection. We didn’t ride this morning, as it 
was snowing, and I felt rotten with my cold. Alan 
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Stanley was in front, and came round to see me 
between the acts. It seems curious to think he will 
see you to-morrow. Three weeks to-day since you 
went. I sent you off the Sketch and Tatler. Joan 
was so funny to-night at dinner. She sat in your 
chair, and pretended to be you. She said in course 
of conversation: “I went racing yesterday.” So I 
said: “Did you back the winner.” She said: “No, 
I lost one.” Doris and I did laugh. Do tell me if 
there is anything I can do for you in any way. 


Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 24th, 1916. 

I got a letter from you midday to-day, written 
Tuesday. Michael Herbert came in just before 
lunch. He said he had a note from you, but he had 
forgotten to bring it. Bother him! The Mother’s 
Meeting I attended wasn’t exactly a Mother's Meet- 
ing. Mary Moore asked me to go. It is a new 
thing that has been got up for turning the old “Star 
and Garter” at Richmond into a home for disabled 
soldiers and sailors. The snow is now thick on the 
ground. I was to have lunched with Barrie, but I 
didn’t feel up to it, so I stayed in and lunched with 
Joan. Iam just off now to the Queen’s Hall to doa 
charity matinée. I am doing a sketch with Gerald. 

Later. After the matinée I went to tea at the 
Countess of Essex. She is doing a matinée at the 
Gaiety next month, and Knobloch is writing some- 
thing for it, and they want me to be in it. Mrs. 
Ralph Peto was at tea there, and Mrs. Walter 
Rubens, and one or two other people I didn’t know. 
We had another wonderful house to-night, in spite 
of the awful weather. 

John has learnt to kiss now, and kisses your 
photograph. . . . 
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Friday Night, Feb. 25th, 1916. 

I do hope you are not having the awful weather 
we are. There is thick snow everywhere. My cold 
is awful to-night. I shall spend Sunday in bed if 
I am not better. A S’s mother called when I 
was out yesterday, and left such a nice letter, 
saying she was so anxious to meet me, as we had 
been so kind to her boy! I lunched with Mrs. 
Colefax (whom I met some time ago) at her house 
to-day, and then went to do a sketch with Charlie 
Hawtrey at the New Theatre for some charity. I 
feel so rotten to-night I can hardly hold my head 
up. . . . Michael Herbert hasn't brought in the note 
he has for me from you yet. 


Saturday Night, Feb. 26th, 1916. 

T have had no letter from you to-day, so I suppose 
now I must wait until Monday. The weather is too 
vile for anything. The roads are in a most awful 
condition, as they can’t get any men to sweep the 
snow away. I will write more to you to-morrow, 
as I feel so tired and rotten to-night. . . . 


Sunday Evening, Feb. 27th, 1916. 

I have spent the day in bed, so I hope it will have 
done my cold good. I had a talk to Maisie on the 
phone this morning, who sent her love to you; also 
Teddy, who came here to lunch. I lunched at the 
Carlton yesterday before the matinée with Mark 
Kerr. He said he had heard from you. I also saw 
Peter last night, who said he had had a letter from 
you. He was in front with Fenwick. Vivy Hollender 
also was in front, and brought a comic Colonel 
round to see me between the acts. Michael Herbert 
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hasn’t brought me your note yet. I told Peter to try 
and get hold of him to-day, and get it from him, 
but I haven’t heard a word from either of them. 
Joan and John are so well. Joan is so fat in the face, 
and eats much better. John also gained 2b. this 
week. He says “Dad” most beautifully now. Four 
weeks ago to-night we dined at the Carlton... . I 
do hope you are not very uncomfortable where you 
are—this weather must be too awful in France. ... 


Monday Evening, Feb. 28th, 1916. 

I have not had a letter from you to-day yet. I 
sent you some apples and pears from Selfridge’s, 
also Buzzard’s Dundee cake. I met Jimmy Davis 
to-day in Bond Street. He is back on leave, but 
looks very ill. Also Arthur Wilson’s mother came 
up and introduced herself to me at Piner’s shoe 
shop. I lunched with Peter at the Carlton. It was 
his birthday, so I thought it would give him a treat! 
Give A S my love, and tell him his mother came 
and had tea with me to-day, and I think she is 
a darling. We talked about our “boys” in France, 
and I only hope she liked me half as much as I liked 
her. Edie came in to see us this morning, as she 
was in town for the day. She went off with one of 
your photographs. My cold is not much better, in 
spite of staying in bed yesterday, and I am sorry to 
say John has caught it. Jack Hampton and Maud 
Cressall were in front, but they didn’t come round 
toseeme.... 


Tuesday, Feb. 29th, 1916. 

Joan wanted to write to you last night, but I 
hadn’t time to help her. She sent you all her love 
and kisses. I was so glad to get your letter this 
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morning written Friday. I sent off your boots. I 
hope they are the right ones. I do hope they are 
not going to send you into the trenches again. The 
war news on Saturday was awful, but it has been 
much better the last two days. My cold is better, but 
I have got a bit of a cough, and John’s seems no 
worse. I hear Michael Herbert is in bed with 
influenza—he hasn’t sent me my letter yet! I was 
presented to Princess Arthur of Connaught this 
morning. She came in just as I was finishing my 
singing lesson. I went down to the Mansion House 
to doa charity matinée. I did the sketch with Charlie 
Hawtrey. I took Joan down with me. She was 
presented to the Lord Mayor! and was very 
pleased with herself afterwards. Then we went to 
Canmichaels, and on to tea at Mrs. Highams. . . . 
Your letters to me are not censored. 


Wednesday, March Ist, 1916. 

I sent you off the Sketch and Tailer this morning. 
It has been a much better day to-day in regard to 
the weather. Also my cold is much better, and 
John’s. I rehearsed this morning for the matinée 
on Friday. I think it will be rather fanny. Diana 
Manners, Nancy Cunard, etc., etc., are all in it... . 
My part is rather funny, too, as I play a girl very 
bored and languid about everything. I lunched at 
Mrs. Higham’s—a hen party—and then came on 
here for the matinée. Fancy, a month to-day since 
you went. Itseems much longer. Captain Vaughan 
and Peter are in the front row to-night. Also 
Walter Buck, Ida and their elder girl They came 
round to see me, and sent their love to you. Am just 
going to have supper with Captain Vaughan and 
Peter at Ciro’s. .. . 
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Thursday, March 2nd, 1916. 


A compass or something came for you from 
Negretti & Zambra, so I passed it on to you. I rode 
this morning at 9.30 with Capt. Vaughan, and he 
lent me a big black charger! and told me to tell you 
he wouldn’t have dared to put you up! But I think 
he was only pulling my leg. Anyhow, I think I got 
on all right, and I am riding with him again on 
Saturday. I Junched at Lady St. Helier’s to-day, 
and met a Major Smith there, who said his brother 
Ossie Smith was in the trenches with you. Major 
Smith was such a nice little man, and it is awfully 
sad, as he has been in the Army fourteen years, and 
has just been “turned down” as he was very badly 
wounded about fifteen months ago, and is useless 
now, as he is so lame. I rehearsed this afternoon 
for the matinée to-morrow. Rutland was in front 
to-night, and his daughter, Marjorie, and Harry 
Lindsay and John Granby. They all came round to 
see me between the acts. We are doing most 
wonderful business still—crowded houses every 
night. John was so sweet with your photograph 
to-night~he patted it and kissed it! !... 


Friday Night, March 3rd, ror6. 


I got your three letters written Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday all together this morning. I went to 
Cox’s, and they told me you had £48 to your credit. I 
sent off your gaiters, also two jam puddings from 
Fortnum’s, and some Devonshire cream. If it 
arrives all right I will send you out a couple of tins 
a week. I am so glad Capt. Vaughan thinks I sit 
a horse all right. Alastair Innesker asked me to-day 
which squadron you were in. He was at the matinée. 
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T have not had your letter yet from Michael Herbert. 
He is ill in bed still. Robert Loraine has been in 
front, and came round to see me. . . . The matinée 
was got up by Lady Alastair and Lady Essex. It 
was a great success, but the Society actresses 
couldn’t be heard at all! 


Saturday Night, March 4th, 1916. 

I got your letter written Wednesday, so I have had 
four letters in two days. It was at the Atlantic I 
stayed at with Teddy, and we had our meals at the 
Hermitage. You can imagine how lovely it is in 
summer there. It is rather funny that we should 
have been talking about the P. of W. yesterday at 
lunch, and everyone said how popular he was in 
France. What is D W like? John hasn’t cut 
a tooth yet. Joan saw a Scotch Regiment go by 
this morning playing the bagpipes. So she said: 
“I suppose if Daddy was in a Scotch Regiment 
he’d be a bagpipe, too.” She does say such funny 
things now. J. M. Barrie was in front to-night, and 
came round to see me... . 


Sunday Evening, March 5th, 1916. 

I lunched at the Berkeley to-day with Uncle Bill 
and some other people I didn’t know, and to-night 
I am going to dine at the Carlton with Harwood, 
the author of Please help Emily. Druces have 
written to you for £300. Do you think it would bea 
good idea to try and let this house furnished for, 
say, May, June, and July, and take a little house 
where I can get up and down to the theatre. Let 
me know what you think of the idea. I am trying 
to write this with Joan talking to me and John 
clawing at me. 


i 
ae 





Adams 


I Marcas 


AN EARLY PORTRAIT WITH JOAN AND IOHN: 
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Monday Night, March 6th, 1916. 

I got your two letters written Thursday and Friday 
this morning. I was so pleased to get them. I got 
your peppermints at Fortnum’s, also the soap from 
Bell & Croydons. I have left this letter so late I 
have only got two minutes to catch the last post— 
so I will write you a longer letter to-morrow. . . . 


Tuesday Afternoon, March 7th, 1916. 


I haven’t called on Mrs. S, but directly I’ve a 
minute to spare I will. I write to you every day, 
and post my letters at the same time every night, so 
I do hope you get them all. Joan was very amused 
at the drawing of herself and John. Your drawing 
is not much better than hers! ! I have only just got 
your note from Michael Herbert, so I will take those 
things to be done to-morrow. Joan and I rode in 
the Park yesterday morning. I had tea at the Ritz 
with Mrs. Hwfa Williams, whom I met a little while 
ago. Gerald du Maurier and Muriel came to see the 
play last night, and loved it. Alan Stanley is the 
only person I have heard so far that hasn't liked it. 
Zeppelins were over again on Sunday night, and 
went to eight counties, but they didn’t come here. I 
am just off to do a charity matinée that Barrie has 
written. Irene Vanbrugh, Marie Lohr, and myself 
come on together, and have about two lines each! 
The Queen and most of the Royal Family will be 
there. I will finish this later, and tell you about it. 

Later. The matinée was a great success this after- 
noon—packed house. 


Wednesday Night, March 8th, 1916. 


Five weeks ago since you left. I got your letter 
written Sunday this morning. I will ring up Peter 
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about introducing J F to me. I am glad you 
saw Jack M. Gertie Millar has got Joan her pony; 
it hasn’t arrived yet, but it is going to Stuckle’s. 
I am having Joan measured for a saddle. Capt. 
Vaughan is taking me to the place where you 
had hers made for her rocking-horse. Your 
mother was so delighted with the photograph I sent 
her of you. I always write and tell her any news 
about you. Do write to her when you can, as I think 
she must be rather lonely, and I expect she gets 
anxious about you sometimes. Joannie is so pleased 
about her pony, and John is such an ange! now and 
so clever, and tries to talk... . 


Thursday Night, March oth, 1916. 

. . . There was no one very exciting at Ciro’s the 
night J supped there with Capt. Vaughan and 
Peter. I wasn’t dressed, so I didn’t dance. Mark 
Kerr rang me up this morning, and told me he had 
seen your squadron-leader, Jock Fitzgerald, at his 
Club yesterday, and he said that he wanted to meet 
me, so Mark is having us to lunch on Monday. Peter 
also rang up and said you had written and asked 
him to introduce us, so I am certain to meet him 
between them all. I hada singing-lesson this morn- 
ing, and then lunched at the Carlton with Olga, then 
had my nails done at Carmichaels, and then came 
home. Let me know anything you would like. . . . 


Friday Night, March roth, 1916. 

I do hope you are not having the beastly weather 
that we are—it has been freezingly cold to-day. 
Joan and I rode in the Park this morning with 
Stuckle. Joan’s pony arrived this evening, but we 

haven't seen it vet. I have no news to tell you... . 
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Saturday Night, March 11th, 1916. 


T lunched at the Carlton with Peter. He told me 
he sent you the cutting about “Beauty Neglected”. 
Rather funny, wasn’t it? General French was in 
front to-night, and George Moore. I don’t know if 
you ever see the daily papers, but there has been a 
libel action brought by Moore, and French was one 
of the witnesses just lately. John Collier has sent me 
my picture, and it is going to be hung in the front 
of the theatre. . . . 


Sunday Night, March 12th, 1916. 


Joan and I lunched together, and then I took her 
to church. John has gained 10 ozs. this week. He 
now weighs 224 lbs. I am dining at the Carlton 
to-night with Mrs. Petre, Charlie Hawtrey, Rutland, 
and I don’t know if anyone else is to be there. It 
has been quite warm for a change. I’m afraid I 
have no news. Joan encloses some more drawings 
for you. She does these all by herself. 

Stuckle rang up to-day to say her pony has 
arrived, and that it is smaller than “Marma- 
lade”, the one she usually rides. Isn’t it a pity, as 
it won't be of any use to her in a few months’ 
time.... 


Monday Night, March 13th, 1916. 


I got your two letters written Wed. and 
Thurs. this morning. I sent you off some Devon- 
shire cream. I was going to send you some more 
things, but I saw Arthur Bendir at the Carlton, who 
said he had sent you a Dundee cake on Friday. 
There was only H. B. Irving and Harwood at dinner 
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the other Sunday at the Carlton. I haven’t thought 
any more about letting the house. How wonderful 
if you could bring home a leave party quite soon. It 
would be splendid. The dinner-party at the Carlton 
last night was very nice. There was only Mrs. Petre, 
Rutland, Charles, and myself. Peter rang up to say 
that Di’s puppy we gave him died up in Scotland 
last week. Peter seemed very upset. I lunched at the 
Carlton to-day with Mark, Lady Wilton, and your 
squadron-leader, Jock Fitzgerald. He is a darling 
little man. J have asked him to come round and see 
me if he comes to see the play. Joan came to call for 
me at the Carlton, as I took her on to Foulsham’s 
to be photographed, sq I introduced her to Jock 
Fitzgerald, who liked her very much, I think. Joan 
went out on her pony in the pouring rain this 
morning. It is a beautiful little pony to look at—a 
grey. Gertie rang up to know if it was all right, and 
I told her what a beauty it was, but that it was rather 
small, so she said: “Let Joan ride it for a bit, and 
then she would get her a bigger one.” Wasn't it 
kind? ... 


Friday, March 17th, 1916. 

I sent you an ordinary veal-and-ham pie and 
some other things from Fortnum’s. I lunched at 
Mrs. Higham’s to-day, and Mrs. Archie Weigall was 
there. She is rather amusing. I sat to Ralph 
Peacock, the artist, this afternoon. He has done a 
head of me to go in a sort of elaborate programme 
which is being done in May for the Shakespeare 
Festival. He is giving me the original after- 
wards. Then J went on to tea at Mrs. McKenna’s. 
Gerald comes home on leave at the end of the 
month. ... 
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Saturday, March 18th, 1916. 

I thought the enclosed cutting would show you 
how well I am being looked after! I lunched at the 
Carlton to-day before the matinée with Harwood, 
as he wanted to talk to me about a play. Poor 
Capt. Vaughan rang up to-night to say his father 
was dead. He said he had written to you to-day. 
Violet Rowley was in front to-night with, I think, 
one of her sisters, who is awfully pretty. She said 
Dick had taken a draft of men out on Thursday. 
John is eight months old to-day... . 


Sunday Evening, March 19th, 1916. 


I got up very late this morning. Peter and 
Captain Owain Greaves called for me, and we 
walked down to the Carlton. Captain Greaves left 
us half-way, and Peter and I went on to lunch. Peter 
went down to Sandown this afternoon for two or 
three weeks to do an engineering course there. I 
took Joan to church this afternoon, and then Mark 
Kerr came to tea, and this evening I am staying in— 
so that’s my day. I wonder what you have been 
doing. To-morrow I have got to go down to the 
Law Courts at some unearthly hour. The case that 
Ella Hicks is bringing against the motor-bus people 
about that smash-up that I was in in her car a year 
ago comes on, and I am a witness. But it’s a 
nuisance. I do hope I shan’t have to hang about 
there all day. It will remind me of the last awful 
day we spent there over the London Mail action! ! 


Monday Night, March 2oth, 1916. 


I got your letter posted Friday this morning. How 
wonderful if you are able to bring a leave party 
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home. I will send you some more treacle pudding. 
I will get the boxing-gloves and footballs to-morrow. 
I went down to the Law Courts, and was there all 
the morning. The case doesn’t finish until to-mor- 
row. I went into the witness-box, and they said I 
was very good. I am getting quite a pro. at it. That 
man who was for the London Mail—a man 
named Swift—do you remember, was for our side, 
and Marshall Hall for the motor-bus people. Ella 
and Seymour and I were snapshotted, of course, as 
we left the Courts! I lunched with them both at 
Simpson’s, and then dashed off and gave a sitting 
to Mrs. Byam Shaw, who is doing a miniature of me 
for the Academy this year. Then I went on to 
Princes Skating Club, where there is an exhibition 
on called the Active Service A. & M., where J helped 
Lady Laking serve tea. Diana Manners and the 
Trees, etc., were all there, so I have had rather a 
busy day! I had a letter from your mother this 
morning. Six seaplanes were over there yesterday. 
They dropped bombs all round them, but didn’t 
touch one house or garden. Alice watched the 
wounded being taken into the hospital next door. 
Our airmen went up and brought one of the sea- 
planes down. Your mother is wonderful. She takes 
it all as a matter of course. 
Good night, I am very tired... . 


Tuesday Night, March 21st, 1916. 

John has cut his first tooth! It came through 
to-day. A tiny little bottom tooth in front. I 
thought the enclosed cuttings would amuse you. 
Ella won the case, and got £120 damages. I think 
my eloquence in the witness-box did it! ! I went to 
Buckingham Palace to-day, and did the sketch with 
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Gerald du Maurier that Barrie wrote for us to the 
King and Queen and a lot of wounded soldiers 
They are having a big matinée there for three days 
in the Riding School. I have got to go again on 
Thursday, and do the sketch with Charlie Hawtrey. 
We are taking off the Monday night performances 
here and doing an extra matinée on Thursday 
instead. It is rather nice, isn’t it? I shall be able to 
go to some other shows. . . . 


Wednesday, March 2gth, 1916. 


I am so anxious to know that you have arrived 
safe and sound. I got both your wires yesterday. 
I do wish you had let me know the name of the hotel 
you stayed at at Folkestone, as I should have loved 
to have wired to you... . 


Thursday, March 3oth, 1916. 


T sent off the Sketch and Tatler this morning, also 
the frame of photos I told you I was having made 
for you. The children are very well. I do hope 
everything is all right for you. I had one extra 
matinée here to-day, so I am awfully tired to-night. 
The Thompsons asked me to a supper to-night at 
Ciro’s that they are giving after Fred’s first night, 
but I am not going. Prince Albert was in front 
here to-night with Minto and one or two other 
people... . 


Friday Night, March 31st, 1916. 

I suppose I mustn’t expect to hear from you until 
about Monday. Isaw Arthur Wilson in the distance 
to-day at the Carlton. He didn’t see me. I wanted 
to get hold of him to ask him if you arrived back 
before he left. I lunched there with Teddy, Gertie, 
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and another woman. I had ‘wo matinées this after- 
noon. Doris arrived this afternoon. She is going to 
stay with me for a little while, as they have let the 
flat. We haven’t touched anything in your room.... 


Saturday, April rst, 1916. 


I lunched with Peter to-day at the Carlton. 
Arthur Wilson was there with the Grand Duke 
Michael and the Torby girls, so I didn’t get a chance 
to ask him about you. I took “Diana” to-day to 
Margots to be married to “Robin”. He was very 
pleased with her. Hemmerde and his wife were in 
front to-night, and came round to see me. He got 
back from Russia to-day. He asked all about you. 
M was also in front again. He told me Prince 
Albert loved the play, and is coming again. It has 
been the most gorgeous day to-day. I hope it will 
continue. 


Sunday Night, April 2nd, 1916. 

Doris, Joan and I motored down to Maidenhead 
this afternoon to tea at Harry’s. . . . It has been a 
most lovely day. I wonder what you have been 
doing. This time last week we were at the Carlton. 
I am afraid I have no news. . . . 


Monday Evening, April 3rd, 1916. 

I was so glad to get a line from you this morning, 
and hear you had arrived safely. I rode all this 
morning, and Capt. Vaughan lent me his horse; 
he couldn’t ride with me, as he had to be in barracks 
all the morning, so I went round and called for 
Violet Rowley and her sister-in-law, and we all rode 
together. We looked a trio of “Nuts”, I can tell you. 
Wasn't it nice of Capt. Vaughan to trust me with 
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his charger. This afternoon I went to tea with Lady 
Joan Mulholland, and I met Lady Worsley. She 
is such a nice girl. I am dining with the Basil 
Fosters to-night, and going on to a theatre after- 
wards. I will send you some Devonshire cream 
to-morrow, and some things from Fortnum’s. There 
were crowds of people in the Row riding this 
morning, and walking. 


Tuesday Night, April 4th. 

I am so glad about your promotion—it is 
splendid. I have sent for a copy of Thursday’s Daily 
Telegraph, and will keep it for you. Mrs. Higham 
lunched with me to-day at the Carlton, then we 
went afterwards to the Royalty to see the first 
performance of Disvael. It was very good, and I 
should think it will be a success. I am lunching with 
the Duchess of Sutherland and Alastair Leveson- 
Gower on Thursday at her house. Alastair was in 
front to-night, but I didn’t catch sight of him until 
the end of the play, or else I should have asked him 
to come round and see me. M wrote to me and 
said Prince Albert loved the play, and was coming 
to see it again. I ache all over from riding Captain 
Vaughan’s horse yesterday. 

Your sister Agnes came this afternoon. She 
thought John very like you. . . . 


Wednesday Night, April 5th. 

I lunched with Mark Kerr at the Pall Mall 
Restaurant to-day before the matinée, and a Mrs. 
Ponsonby. I saw Violet Rowley to-day; she is going 
to Paris for a week or ten days. I am afraid I have 
no news to tell you. I hope you are getting on all 
tight on your sniping course. . . . 
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Thursday Night, April 6th, 1916. 


J sent you a cake from Buzzard’s and some things 
from Fortnum’s. I lunched at the Duchess of 
Sutherland’s. Ally Leveson-Gower was there, also 
Dick Molyneux (who is a dear), and a lame man 
who IJ think is named Foster. They called him 
Jimmy, and I think he is a Blue. I told Ally we 
were looking forward to going yachting with him. 
Joan and Doris came to the matinée here this after- 
noon. Joan said she liked the play better than 
Peter Pan, and told me I was wonderful! !!... 


Friday Night, April 7th, 1916. 

I got your letter, written Tuesday, this morning. 
I sent you two bottles of gin from Fortnum’s. . . . I 
have no news. I lunched at home and then went 
down to the Active Service E. & M. at Princes 
Skating Club, where I had a stall—but it was very 
dull so I didn’t stay there long. . .. 


Saturday Night, April 8th, 1916. 

I lunched with Peter at the Carlton. He has 
finished his course at Esher. He was very pleased 
to hear about your promotion and we drank your 
health in a cocktail. Basil Hallam came here to-day 
on a fortnight’s leave—he came to the show to-night 
and came round to see me. He looks very fat and 
well and asked after you. .. . I am afraid this is a 
very short letter but I have no news. 


Sunday Evening, April 9th, 1916. 

I forgot to tell you I went to supper at Ciro’s on 
Friday night with a Mr. and Mrs. Hargreaves— 
friends of Walter Bucks. He was there, also Mrs. 
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Hargreaves’ married sister and her husband and 
two other women and Boyd Rochfort. Walter sent 
his love to you. It was the Hargreaves’ party. I 
have done nothing to-day except take Joan to 
Church. John gained ro ozs. this week. I have 
paid my income tax, £134. Isn’t it awful ? 


Monday, April roth (after lunch). 


I don’t know why Hemmerde went to Russia— 
he went from the War Office, I believe. I didn’t 
have to ride down to Knightsbridge for Violet 
Rowley as they are living the other side of the Park 
now. I have just had lunch with Joan and now 
Peter is coming to pick me up and we are going to 
a matinée at Drury Lane to see The Birth of a 
Nation. I am dining with him at the Carlton and 
we are going to see Mr. Manhattan afterwards. I 
will finish this later. 

Later: The Birth of a Nation is wonderful, the 
best film I have ever seen. 


Tuesday Night, April 11th, ro16. 

I rang up Edouard & Butler about your socks 
this morning. I am so sorry to hear your head has 
been bad. Charlie Hawtrey and I went down to 
Eastbourne to-day. We lunched at the Almeric. 
Paget’s Olive was there, also Victor’s mother. I sat 
next to General French at lunch. He is so nice— 
knew all about you—told me lots of interesting 
things and was altogether charming. Princess 
Alexander of Teck was also there and was very 
nice to me. We did the matinée afterwards at the 
theatre on the pier—and they all came to it and it 
was a great success. Lord French came back by 
the same train with us afterwards, so I am rather 
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tired to-night as it has been a long day. I enjoyed 
Manhattan very much last night. We sat next to 
Katie and Basil Loder at Manhattan last night. Joan 
has got one of her second teeth coming through. 
I took her to Forsyth the other day as none of her 
first teeth have begun to come out yet, but he said 
it was quite all right and that I was to take her 
again in a month’s time. John does “thumbs up” 
now and is too sweet. French was quite cheery 
about the war! ... 


Wednesday Night, April 12th, 1916. 

I was so glad to hear about your sniping course, 
and am so glad it interested you. I am sending you 
the Sketch and Tatler. I hope you will like the 
photograph of me in the Sketch. I am very tired 
to-night after the matinée.... 


Thursday Night, April 13th, 1916. 

I ordered your batteries to-day. ... I had a talk 
to Capt. Vaughan on the phone this morning as 
Joan’s pony has got an abscess or tumour so 
Capt. Vaughan said he would go round and have 
a look at it... . 


Friday Night, April r4th, 1916. 

I sent you the Sporting Times, etc., this morning. 
. .. Peter says he wrote to you yesterday. He is 
in front to-night with I F, and I am going out to 
supper with them after and Maisie. . . . 


Saturday Night, April 15th, 1916. 

The supper party was rather fun last night—it was 
1 F’s birthday. Peter brought his mother and 
her brother to the matinée this afternoon. They 
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came round to see me. Lady J’s brother is such 
a good-looking man. Our telephone at home has 
been out of order for two days and I can’t get anyone 
to come and see to it. It’s awful—we are quite lost 
without it. I hear all leave has been stopped again. 


Sunday Evening, April 16th, 1916. 

I enclose Joan’s “latest” out of the Sunday 
Pictorial to-day, also some drawings from her and a 
letter, which she says “She doesn’t suppose you will 
understand it but thinks that you won't that.” Uncle 
Bill came up to tea this afternoon. I am going to 
a farewell dinner party that B R is giving at Ciro’s 
to-night. He goes back to France to-morrow. Mr. 
and Mrs. H and Atty Persse, and I don’t know 
yet who else is going to be there. John weighs 
oe 24 Ibs—the weight of a baby of a year 
old. 


Monday Night, April 17th, 1916. 

The children are going down to Frinton to-morrow 
for Easter. I shall go down for Good Friday and 
again for Easter Sunday. John cut another tooth 
to-day and crawls all over the place now and so 
quickly. Forsyth is clever and has a wonderful 
practice. They have put on Monday night shows 
here again as well as Thursday matinées—isn’t it 
sickening? It was Atty Persse’s dinner party I went 
to last night. What a dear little man he is. He 
said he would let me have a mare to ride. It was 
very crowded at Ciro’s, but rather fun. There were 
two other married women at our party besides Mrs. 
Hargreaves. I can’t remember their names—all 
friends of Walter’s and hunting people. I haven't 
done anything to-day except rehearse for my 
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Tuesday Night, April 18th, 1916. 


The children didn’t go to Frinton to-day as Joan 
had a bad liver attack. She is better to-night, so I 
expect they will be able to go to-morrow. I sat to 
Laszlo to-day—he is doing a painting of me—you 
remember meeting him at a dinner party Mark Kerr 
gave. He asked after you and said how young you 
were to be away fighting. He wouldn’t believe 
when I told him you were over thirty! I have no 
news to-day. Let me know if there is anything you 
want that I can do for you. 


Wednesday Night, April 19th, 1916. 

The children went down to Frinton this afternoon 
and arrived safe and sound. I rang them up after 
the matinée. I also sent you some nice new laid 


eggs as an Easter present!—so I hope they won't 
arrive broken... . 


Thursday Night, April 2oth, 1916. 

Doris and I go down by the g.10 train to-morrow 
morning to Frinton, as there is no night train 
to-night. An awful early start. Isat to Laszlo again 
this morning. I think it is going to be rather nice. 
I am very tired to-night after the matinée and I am 
dreading having to have breakfast at 7.30 in the 
morning. 


Good Friday, April 21st, 1916. Frinton. 

Doris and I caught the 9.10 train down this 
morning. Joan and John were at the station to meet 
us—looking very well. We found the cottage looking 
very nice and the garden. All the daffodils your 
mother sent me are coming out beautifully. This 
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afternoon Joan, Doris and I walked into Walton. 
Just as we got back and were coming in to tea 
Daisy and Charles Nicholl came along. They had 
motored down for the day with two men in Charlie’s 
Regiment. One man you know, named Reggie 
Polehampton. They are quartered somewhere near 
Brentwood, about 40 miles from here, so they are 
coming here for the week-end soon. They sent their 
love and asked all about you. Frank Towle came 
in all covered in red stuff. He is to be made a major 
next week. 

Saturday, April 22nd, 1916. 

John gets more wonderful in every way every day 
and looks the picture of health. Joan is inclined to 
be naughty—but I think it is the spring! Doris 
and I came up by the 9.56 from Frinton this 
morning and are going back by the midnight. I 
lunched with Peter at the Carlton. Is there any 
chance of your bringing home a leave party soon? 


Easter Sunday, April 23rd, 1916. Frinton. 

It has been a most lovely day. Joan, Doris and 
I went for a long walk again this afternoon half-way 
to Clacton. We met Noel Fenwick on the way back. 
He has got a cottage down here now. I met Muriel 
du Maurier the other day—she also wants to get a 
French maid for the children, so if you should hear 
of one let me know. I think you ought to open an 
Agency. I am so sleepy after a day in the sea air. 
Doris sends you her love. She is developing a cold, 
so we have had half-a-bottle for dinner. 


Monday Night, April 24th, 1916. 
I got your letter written Good Friday when I got 
back from Frinton. Who is Ivor Rose—I don’t 
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think I know him. Where did you see him? It 
seems much longer than four weeks since you have 
been home. It was lovely at Frinton to-day. I 
came up by the 3.30. I hated leaving the children. 
They look so well and Joan is enormous... . 


Tuesday Night, April 25th, 1916. 

I went down to Westcliff to-day to do a matinée 
that Nelson Keys had got up. Charlie Hawtrey and 
I did our sketch. We went down with Gertie Millar 
and Arthur Playfair—it was a great success and a 
packed house. It has been a most lovely day—just 
like June. All sorts of exciting news to-day about 
bombardments and riots, etc., I am afraid to put too 
much in my letters in case they should be opened 
and stopped. ... 


Wednesday Night, April 26th, 1916. 

I sent you off the Sketch and Tatler this morning. 
It has been so hot to-day—almost unbearable coming 
so suddenly. I hear that leave is starting again. 1 
do hope so. I spoke to Joan on the phone at 
Frinton this morning. They are both very well. I 
think Joan said she was wnting to you. I have no 
news, Diana came home this evening—I don’t 
know if she is “with family”. 


Thursday Night, April 27th, 1916. 

I got your letter, written Monday, this morning. 
I ordered the things from Bell & Croydons for you. 
I also sent you some Devonshire cream and honey. 
I am glad you had a good day on Easter Sunday 
and also that leave has started again. Doris is still 
with me but I miss the kids terribly. I talk to Joan 
on the phone every morning. The heat has given 
me a headache... . 
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Friday Night, April 28th, 1916. 

I got your letter, posted Wednesday, this morning. 
I am so glad the Easter eggs were a success. The 
Frinton cottage is going to be done up when the kids 
come home. Lady H M and her brother A were 
in front to-night and came round to see me. 
He got back on leave this afternoon. He said he 
was afraid he might be stopped the last minute 
as things are getting lively the last few hours. I 
do hope they won’t be stopping leave again before 
you get back.... 


Saturday, April 29th, 1916. 

I lunched at the Berkeley to-day with H M and A. 
He told me such a funny story about you. 
“As ‘e got that there Gladys Cooper with 
Mn os eo 

The news to-night is awfully depressing, what 
with Kut having fallen and the riot in Ireland, which 
has been awful to-day, things look pretty black. 
Doris and I are just off to Frinton for the week-end. 
I am so looking forward to seeing “the kids”... . 


Sunday, April 3oth, 1916. Frinton. 

We arrived safe and sound at 2 a.m. this morning. 
We found the children looking splendid—so brown 
—and John has gained 12 ozs. this week. He is 
enormous and eats all day long. They are awful 
down here about showing any lights. All our lights 
are wrapped up in brown paper. Most depressing. ... 


May 2. 
I came from Frinton to-day for the big Shake- 
speare matinée at Drury Lane. “Everybody” on 
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the stage in it. The King and Queen and rest of the 
Royal Family were in front, and Benson was 
knighted in the royal box. It started at 1.30 and 
finished at 7.20—“some” show. I just got back in 
time for Please Help Emily... . 


May 4. 

To-morrow I make my debut in Shakespeare. I 
am very nervous about it. We go to Stratford-on- 
Avon and get back in time to play in Town in the 
evening ... All the “nuts” of the stage in it—such 
as Ellen Terry, George Alexander, Irene Vanbrugh 
—and Gladys Cooper. 


May 6. 

Doris and I are off to Frinton by the midnight 
train. There are a lot of rumours about invasions 
of the East Coast, which are making me nervous 
about the children being there. I will find out during 
the week-end what they think at Frinton. 


May 7. 
No one seems to expect any invasion down here 
and everything is very calm. 


May ro. 

I am sending you a Stilton cheese. I met a woman 
at Olga’s to-day with Mrs. Dudley Ward who said 
she knew you at Nottingham and wished to be 
remembered to you. I can’t recall her name... . 


May 12. 

A letter came to-day from Allen and Hanbury for 
you saying unless you pay an account of £2 they 
will take proceedings. Also, the Austin Motor Co. 
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keep on worrying for £4. Whitehall, the accountant, 
rang up—he is going to write to you about your 
Income Tax. ... 


May 18. 


I rehearsed all the morning for The Admirable 
Crichton. They are having an all-star matinée of it 
at the Coliseum. Do you remember when we went 
to see it and got up to go after the 3rd Act, as we 
thought it was the end?... 


May 29. 


Joan and I went to the du Maurier’s new house at 
Hampstead for lunch and tea. It is such a lovely 
old Georgian house with such a lovely garden, and 
IT have never seen such a wonderful view as you get 
from the windows . . . it is really amazing—you can 
see the Crystal Palace and Epsom Downs... . 


June 2. 

... This awful naval] news to-night has depressed 
everyone terribly . . . what Hell we are living 
through. 

June 4. 


It has been a filthy day, cold and wet... . Nannie 
couldn’t persuade the French girl to have a bath 
last night, but we are hoping she will have one 
to-night. ... 


June 6. 

I have never come across anyone quite so helpless 
as the French girl. It is wicked to bring up a girl 
so that she can do nothing at all... . I loved The 
Bing Boys. George Robey is the funniest thing I 
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have ever seen. . . . The news about Kitchener 
to-night is very, very awful. 

June 7. 


I am going to have a good talk to the French girl 
and say if she doesn’t try to make herself useful she 


must go... . Joan looks after her more than she 
looks after Joan. 
June 8. 


I had a talk with the French girl this morning and 
the only result was that she came to me this evening 
and asked if she could have music lessons, as she 
would like to take up the piano. I wonder what 
hd become of the children if Nannie had singing 
lessons. 


June ro. 


I was so terribly unhappy when I got your wire 
this morning. I was quite certain last night that 
you would get leave and it is an awful disappoint- 
ment.... 


June 28. 
I had a letter from the French girl's father this 
morning. ... He says he doesn’t want her back . . . 


he knows something. . . . 


August I (at Frinton). 


We had Zepps. near us last night. We didn’t see 
anything, but the guns were awful—rattled the 
whole cottage and went on for a long time. People 
turned out in their night attire to see if they could see 


anything... . 
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Aug. 2. 


. .. [ have been in the sea the whole afternoon. 
John really paddles, and when I bathe I take him 
in with me and sit him on the raft. He loves it. He 
wears oilskin paddlers to keep him dry. 


Aug. 3. 

... We had a most exciting time last night with 
Zeppelins. They were over Harwich—four of 
them, they say. I didn’t actually see them—they 
were very high up—but the searchlights were on 
them and the guns were going for a long time. After 
the guns stopped I heard the Zepps. quite plainly 
going out to sea. 


Aug. 11. 

. .. John was so funny yesterday. A seaplane 
came down in the sea just opposite where he was 
playing, and he got awfully excited about it, but 
when it went up again and flew away he was furious 
... howled and kicked and went for Nannie just as if 
it were her fault. I think he has the Buckmaster 
temper all right... . 


Aug. 16. 

There was artillery practice here to-day and no 
one was allowed on the front. It has given me a 
splitting headache. .. . We open at Manchester on 
the 28th. Think of me that night and wish me 
luck... . 


Aug. 20. 


... I think we all be getting our taste of Hell 
now.... 
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Aug. 22. 

... It is 10.15 and I have been rehearsing since 
eleven o’clock this morning. I havea strenuous part, 
with struggles and fights and screams and hysteria. 
Also, I have to hit Malcolm Cherry over the head 
with a telephone. . . . I am sending you a whole 
chicken in a tin, which can be opened and eaten as 
it is, and some asparagus and other things. 

Aug. 23. 

T will send you the mosquito muslin. .. . It must be 
awful for you to have to get up every morning at 
1.45....Isn’t it sad about Basil Hallam’s death? ... 
Tam going to bed to study my part.... We catch the 
midnight train to Manchester on Saturday night. . . . 
I loathe the idea of going there. 


Aug. 27 (Manchester). 

... 1 am sorry the greengages went bad... . I 
travelled up here with Weedon Grossmith—such a 
funny little man... . I have an enormous suite at 
the hotel, and feel very lonely. 


Aug, 28. 

... 1 am feeling sick with fright at the thought 
of to-morrow night . . . these first nights get worse 
and worse. ... 

Aug. 29. 


... The play (The Misleading Lady) went splen- 
didly last night. The house was packed to suffoca- 
tion, and the applause was tremendous. ... Whether 
itis all right for London remains to be seen. .. . This 
is a vile place and I shall be so thankful when the 
week is over. 
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Sept. 2. 

... I have a brute of a cold and feel thoroughly 
rotten . . . spent the morning in the Turkish baths 
to try to cure it. 


Sept. 4. 

. .. Would you mind if I don’t give the pup to 
Lady Brocklehurst ? Mrs. Higham’s daughter, Lady 
Robinson, is staying here (Frinton), next door, 
would love to have it. Can you tell Captain 
Brocklehurst I have changed my mind about giving 
it away? Of course, if it would put us in an 
awkward position I will let Lady Brocklehurst 
have it.... 


Sept. 6. 
... Fancy Jack —— being made an A.D.C., I wish 
you were... . At least, it’s safe... . Lady H M 


is a very pretty little thing, very young and very 
devoted to her husband. When he was killed she 
went quite grey. . . . Bills have come in for you, 
with most pathetic letters from——and——, saying 
how hard up they are... . 


Sept. 7. 

... When Doris and I were sitting at supper last 
night, about 12.15, the front door bell rang. I 
opened the door and found a soldier outside with 
a letter from you, enclosing the films you sent 
over.... 


Sept. rz. 


. .. How nice of Harry Preston to write to you 
and send you out a bottle of old brandy. ... 
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Sept. 12. 

... I spent part of the morning with the Surveyor 
of Taxes and he thought he had caught me out over 
some figures I returned in my last Income Tax 
return—but he was wrong. . . . 


Sept. 15. 

. .. 1 am so sorry the grouse was bad. They 
assured me it would keep fresh and it cost nine and 
sixpence a brace. I shall go and complain.... 


Sept. 16. 

..._1 don’t agree with you on the subject, “Should 
Actors Fight”, but you and I don’t want to argue 
about it, so that’s that... . Frank Curzon wants me 
to go into management with him at the Playhouse 
on the same terms as Gerald du Maurier is at 
Wyndham’s. I don’t have to risk any money and 
would get a salary and a share of the profits. I 
told him I shall have to think it over. 


Sept. 20. 


Shall I send you out some grouse? or would it 
be difficult to get them plucked and cooked? ... 


Sept. 22. 
... I feel very anxious about you—there are 
some upsetting rumours flying about... . I went to 


tea at Camille Clifford’s—she has a very nice flat 
in Gloucester Road. Mrs. Stock (she used to be 
Eva Carrington) was there, and she is extra- 
ordinarily nice. .. . I saw Dot Boucicault about the 
offer Frank Curzon has made me. He thinks it a 
very fine one. I am asking F.C. to put it on paper 
and then I shall get “Dot” to go all over it with me. 
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Sept. 24 (at Frinton). 


... I wish I could write like Conan Doyle, or 
someone equally gifted, so that I could describe the 
wonderful journey we had down here last night. To 
begin with, we arrived at Liverpool Street station 
and found the place in pitch blackness. It was so 
dark that when a man struck a light it lit up the 
whole station. We were told that the trains were 
running, and we were guided to our carriage by 
porters with lanterns. Of course, there were no lights 
at all on the train. As we left the station we watched 
the searchlights, which seemed to be focussed 
above the train. Guns were going and shrapnel 
was bursting in the sky, but we saw no Zepp. As 
we passed somewhere near Ilford we passed fires 
caused by bombs—one had dropped in between a 
lot of gas works and the smell of gas was awful. I 
thought that every minute we should be blown up. 
... Nothing much happened till we got nearly to 
Chelmsford and then we saw simply dozens of 
searchlights all focussed on one spot. We looked 
out and there was a Zeppelin. It was travelling very 
high through a wonderfully clear, starlit night. The 
guns were blazing at it, and one felt that only a 
miracle could save it. Presently it veered round in 
the direction of our train and tried to climb, but 
we saw a little flame burst out of it and then the 
whole thing flamed up. J¢ was a marvellous sight. 
The thing fell a long way in a mass of flames, and 
then lumps of flaming pieces separated from it and 
fell all over the place. Everything was lit up by 
the glare. The big searchlight heaved madly about 
in the sky, and a lot of soldiers in our train shouted 
“Hip, hip, hooray”, as if they were on a beanfeast, 
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and a Scotsman next to us said very calmly : “There 
go some men to Kingdom Come.” I hear that the 
Zepp. was brought down the other side of Colchester. 
We saw it in the distance burning on the ground, 
but, of course, there was nothing in the Sunday 
papers, except that “they” were “over” and that a 
raid was in progress at time of going to press... . 
I shall never forget last night; it was all so weird 
that it hardly seems real. I would give much to 
describe it as it should be described. 


Sept. 25. 

... The regimental dinner at Amiens must have 
been rather wonderful. .. . I hope you got over your 
black eye. .. . These Zepp. raids are upsetting the 
theatres, but we are not doing too badly, considering. 


Sept. 27. 

I had a ripping ride in the Row this morning. 
To-morrow I am going to jump in the riding school. 
Can’t you get leave? I hear the Cavalry are to go 
into action. . . . I wonder if it’s true? 


Sept. 28. 

I had such a nice letter this morning from all 
the men in your troop, thanking me for the cigarettes. 
T am very pleased with it and shall always keep 
it... . I jumped in the riding school this morning 
without reins. . . . Captain Vaughan was very 
pleased and said that women are much easier to 
teach than men. He wouldn't tell me why, but said 
that you would know. 


CHAPTER TEN 


In 1913 I had a few weeks on tour with Seymour 
Hicks in Broadway Jones, and in the company was 
one Thomas Meighan. Meighan was always talking 
about the wonderful opportunities which the films 
—then very elementary affairs, of course—were 
going to offer to those who could get into them, and 
he was determined to become a film star. He did. 
He was by no means a remarkably good actor, but 
he did manage to achieve a film position. 

I have had a shot at three or four films. When I 
was at the Gaiety I had an engagement with the 
Hepworth company to take part in a picture called 
“Dandy Donovan”. J never saw it and I do not 
suppose that many people ever did see it, which was 
probably just as well. 

I have forgotten the story now and whom I was 
supposed to be, but I do remember that some of 
the scenes were taken at Bushey and that all within 
the course of a few minutes, I had to ride a galloping 
horse, be shot at, fall into water, and be gallantly 
rescued. It was vears before anyone offered me 
another engagement on the films. 

Then I found myself in one called “The Sorrows 
of Satan” with Owen Nares. I have seldom been so 
miserable. It was snowy weather, and for half-a- 
day I crouched over a horrible little fire, waiting 
to be called to do my bit in evening clothes. I 
have never been so cold; and I remember suddenly 
turning to Nares and demanding: “Are you and I 
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quite mad? What on earth makes us sit shivering 
here all this time when we might be somewhere 
warm and comfortable? Do we actually need the 
money? We don’t; we could do without it. The 
only excuse I can see for submitting to this horrible 
experience would be if our children were hungry 
and crving for bread in the gutter.” “The Sorrows of 
Satan” was an appropriate title. 

I have almost come to the conclusion that film- 
acting puts me in a bad temper. I spent a perfectly 
furious time when I] went to Whiting Bay (Arran) 
to take part in a Bonnie Prince Charlic film with 
Ivor Novello. The first thing that happened was 
that we were “discovered” at the hotel and there- 
after given no peace or privacy. Crowds waited for 
us, and we could not move a step without being 
followed. 

Joan and I even tried to sneak out by the back 
way to go for a bathe together. only to find that a 
“spy? was waiting at the back door to give the alarm 
—which he prompuy did and so killed our bathe. 

Going out with vellow film make-up on during 
daylight disgusted me—I always have the feeling 
that to go out of doors with stage make-up is 
somehow indecent: and the crowds surged round 
to such an extent that, in the end, we had to play 
a trick of sending cameramen off in one direction 
while we crept off in another in order to have a 
proper chance to get on with our filming. 

And that was not all on this expedition. Ivor 
Novello seemed to glory in evervthing that rubbed 
me the wrong way; he appeared to love being 
follawed by crowds, and to walk about in the guise 
of Bonnic Prinee Charlie just as much as J hated to 
ge about as Flora Macdonald. It all culminated in 
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a great row between him and me. One moming I 
woke up to discover that he had become a flag-day 
seller in aid of some local charity. There he was, 
in his make-up and film clothes, going about selling 
flags, much to the admiration of the inhabitants 
and the trippers. We had a fierce exchange of 
remarks about the dignity, etcetera, etcetera, of 
publicity, and ended up by not being on speaking 
terms with each other. We went back to the main- 
land at opposite ends of the boat, so mutually 
incensed were we. 

But Ivor Novello is not the sort of person with 
whom you can be angry for long. He is too good- 
tempered himself; and he gave me back good for 
evil by helping me out of a hole when I did Jvis. 
The actor I had for the part did not prove to be 
quite suitable and I was desperately put to it to find 
someone to take his place. I asked Novello if he 
would help me out, and instead of him thinking, 
“Oh, ho, here is my chance to get my own back on 
her,” he heaped coals of fire on my head by helping 
to make a very big success of a production that 
was trembling in the balance. 

The moral of this story would seem to be that it 
pays to be nasty to people—but that cannot be right. 
Not everyone who had been scolded and sulked with 
as Ivor Novello was would have behaved as he did. 

Iris reminds me of The Green Hat because the 
woman in Michael Arlen’s story is Iris. The Green 
Hat was done as a play in New York before London 
saw it, and on account of its success there I took 
an option on it. But, later, I could not “see” it 
being a hit here and I decided not to do it. 

Arlen was perfectly furious with me when he 
heard that I was not going to put it on and he 
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ended up by cutting me in public. I told him not 
to be so silly and that there was nothing to quarrel 
over, but he was terribly annoyed with me at the 
time, and I did not improve matters by blurting out 
to him: “Well, after all, I did only take it as a second 
string and in case I had nothing else.” 

I went to see the first night—Tallulah Bankhead 
played Iris—and I have seldom spent a more 
embarrassing evening in a theatre. It had been 
announced that I was going to do the play, and as 
the performance went on from bad to worse I knew 
that many people in the audience were looking to 
see how I was taking it. I have never acted so hard 
off the stage in my life; my inclination was to go, 
but I had to remain and try to hide any sort of 
feeling. 

At home that night I could not help re-reading a 
letter which Michael Arlen had written me about 
his play. 
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The play that most people seem to remember me 
best in is My Lady’s Dress, which dates back to 
April, 1914. I am not prepared to say that it is 
my favourite play—I am not prepared to admit that 
I have a “favourite” play—but I do know that, 
even now, I am often told: “Ah, but I liked you most 
in Mv Lady’s Dress. What a pity you can’t get 
another play like that.” 

I did not get it, of course; Edward Knoblock 
wrote it and sent it to Vedrenne and Eadie, to whom 
I was under contract at the time, and one day I 
had a message from Dennis Eadie to say that I was 
wanted at the Royalty Theatre at once. Arrived 
there, I found great mystery afoot. Eadie whispered 
to me to come up to the managerial room, and when 
I got there he locked the door. 

“What on earth... ?” I said. 

“Hush,” he replied. “We have found a wonderful 
play which you must read.” 

“All right,” I said. “Let me have it and I’Jl take 
it home with me at once.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said Eadie. “The play does 
not go out of this room. It is going to be a 
tremendous secret. You must sit down and read it 
here and now.” 

I never quite knew why new plays are so often 
looked upon as being such terrific secrets with some 
people, and only to be mentioned with bated breath 
—I never heard of anyone listening at the keyhole 
and rushing round the corner to write a replica in 
five minutes—but it sounded so exciting that I 
naturally did as I was bid and sat down with My 
Lady’s Dress. 

It was, as I read, very exciting, too. Eadie 
curled himself up in an easy-chair and, smoking 
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his pipe, watched me as I went through the play. 
Neither of us said a word for about an hour and 
a half, and then, although I could not at the moment 
see exactly how I was to be seven different women 
of various nationalities in the play, I was thrilled 
at the idea and the prospect. It was a grand chance; 
and one of the things I learned from playing the 
seven parts was the trick of quick changing. Some 
of the changes were complete ones, and the most I 
took over any one of them was a minute and a half. 

The subject of plays is an extremely interesting 
one. Among the many questions I am continually 
being asked these continually crop up. 

“How do you choose your plays?” 

“Do you choose a play that has a ‘fat’ part in 
for yourself?” 

“Have vou a particular ‘type’ that you like?” 

“How is it your plays are always successful when 
others so often fail; do you put it down to your own 
box-office attraction ?” 

T will take these questions in order and endeavour 
to convey what I feel and think about the plays 
1 have presented and acted in at my own theatre. 

To start with, I am entirely and absolutely in 
agreement with Shakespeare when he wrote these 
words: “The play’s the thing—wherein I'll catch 
the conscience of the King.” 

“The play’s the thing” for me foremost and every 
time. 

I choose a play very much as J choose a house 
to live in—by instinct. I know when I have read 
a play whether I can do it or not, whether I think 
it is worth doing or not, and whether it is going to 
make money or not. 

In the same way, I have gone into a house, 
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perhaps old and tumbledown and _ hideously 
decorated, and I have felt “I like this house. I feel 
I could live here and be happy. Something tells me 
it is right.” And so with my play. I read it, care- 
fully of course, as I read hundreds in the course of 
my days, and something tells me it is right. If it is 
a play I am interested in because I have been 
specially asked to consider it, I trust to my instinct 
even more, and regretfully I have had to say: “No, 
I cannot see myself doing well with this,” even 
though the author and my friends and advisers are 
ready to tear their hair out at my obstinacy, but I 
am usually right and have rarely, if ever, had 
occasion to bemoan the fact that I have “turned 
down” a success. 

Replying to my next question, I do mot choose a 
play that has a “fat” part for myself. I think that 
is proved by some of the parts I have played. When 
I read the play Cynara I liked it and decided to 
produce it, and then the question arose “there was 
no part suitable for me”. The wife was so short 
a part, she had so little to do, she was off the stage 
so long. 

The part was very difficult. It required an 
experienced actress. No star would play it—it was 
not a big enough part. 

I talked it over with my producer and decided to 
play it myself. It was the most difficult part I have 
ever played. The difficulty lay in portraying the 
slow suspicion of the wife gradually learning her 
husband's infidelities. Then followed a long absence 
from the stage, which is always unsettling. These 
combined to make it one of my most trying 
experiences, but it was a success. I was justified in 
playing it, but it was not a “fat” part. 
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There are other plays too that I have presented 
that have by no means held the best part for me. 
In The Sacred Flame, for instance, I was the butt 
between two women: Mary Jerrold and Clare 
Eames, both far finer parts than mine. 

There are others, too, but it would take up too 
much space to enumerate them all. It is sufficient 
to mention these two very successful plays to prove 
that I do not desire the limelight entirely for myself. 

The next question to reply to is “Have you a 
particular type you like?” 

I hardly know what to answer to this. I really 
have no particular “type” at all, for I have never 
wished to be a one-type actress. I like variety. I 
like to play different “types” of women. I have 
portrayed a large number of feminine characters 
from fluffy “naughty wives’ to hard-boiled 
murderesses as in The Letter. 

I think I enjoyed playing Mrs. Tanqueray as 
much as any part because it was so different to any- 
thing I had done before. I also thoroughly enjoyed 
playing Peter Pan. It seems to me I have shown 
a pretty good range of “types” and have enjoyed 
playing most of them. 

The last question I am called upon to answer 
needs the most careful consideration of all. 

“How is it your plays are always successful ?” 

That takes me back to the first thing I wrote, 
because “The play’s the thing.” People may go to 
the theatre to see a favourite actor or actress, but 
they will not go to bad plays. If their favourite is 
acting in a dull or dreary play, they don’t want 
to see him or her as the case may be. 

It has been said of me over and over again: “But 
you have a following. The public will always come 
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to see just you. A new play of yours is known as 
a ‘Gladys Cooper night’.” 

This is true, to a certain extent. The public may 
come to see me; they do come to see me, thanks 
be, but they would not come to see me if I did not 
give them a good play. Everybody wants value 
for their money. What is the use of coming to just 
look at a pet actor or actress and being bored 
stiff by the performance? No, I have always been 
blessed with a normal-sized head that has never 
swelled to any degree, and, although I know I have 
been fortunate enough to capture the public’s fickle 
fancy, I have never tried to delude them or myself 
in the belief that I am of the first importance. The 
play comes first and that is the box-office attrac- 
tion. The name of the favourite comes second, and 
that is an added attraction. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Ir was during the time of My Lady’s Dress that I 
went to what was, I think, the finest ball I have 
ever been to. This was a ball given by the late Sir 
Arthur Pearson at the Savoy in aid of his funds for 
the blind. It was one of those wonderful rare 
evenings that come only a few times in one’s life; 
and I remember going home with Dennis Eadie, 
his wife, and Edward Knoblock in the early hours 
of a perfect summer morning and, dressed in gold, 
dancing on the doorstep from the sheer joy of being 
alive. 

“C.A.P”, as Sir Arthur Pearson was called, and I 
often met, and there is no doubt that he was a 
wonderful man. He was completely blind, but he 
had a marvellous way of looking after himself. He 
knew, for example, exactly where his tea-cup could 
be safely put at the edge of a table, and he never 
seemed to fumble with things. We frequently talked 
about being blind, and I remember once saying to 
him: “I can’t begin to understand what it means— 
I can’t enter into things with blind people as you 
can,” and him replying: “Ah, but then, you see, 
Iam with the blind.” That was what he always said 
to other blind men: “I am with you.” 

T became associated with the Fresh Air Fund 
through Sir Arthur Pearson whom I had met before 
the War and to whom I had been of assistance 
occasionally in some of his philanthropic schemes. 
On one occasion when he gave a very big Ball at 
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the Savoy for the benefit of the blind men at St. 
Dunstan’s, I was able to be of very considerable 
help to him, and sold heaps of tickets and got a very 
large number of people interested. 

As everyone knows, St. Dunstan’s was the entire 
work and creation of Sir Arthur Pearson. Blind 
himself, he had the keenest sympathy and the 
tenderest understanding of the sufferings and depri- 
vations of the blind. 

His great work and noble efforts to bring about 
reforms and happiness in the lives of men suffering 
with the saddest of all afflictions have been blessed 
with more than gratifying results. 

There is no need for me to go into the subject here 
of what has been done, and what is going on every 
day by the men who are proud to uphold their 
leader’s motto “Triumph over blindness”. 

Sir Arthur wrote to me one day and asked me if 
I would write an article for one of his papers in con- 
nection with the “Fresh Air Fund”. My great love 
of children is well-known to everybody who knows 
me, in fact I really am a bit silly over babies and 
small things. I love all children collectively if not 
individually, but there is something about a baby 
that—well, I can only repeat that I suppose I am a 
bit silly about them. I don’t gush, or scream at 
them, or grab them violently and hug them (though 
I often want to do the latter), but all babies find the 
soft spot in my heart. 

So it followed that when I was asked to help the 
“Fresh Air Fund” to get some poor mites a happy 
country outing, it was a charity after my own 
heart. 

Ellaline Terriss is the only woman besides myself 
that Sir Arthur approached, and she writes for 
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“Pearson’s Magazine” on behalf of the Fund, and I 
for “The Royal Magazine”. 

Ella Hicks, as I know her, or Ellaline Terriss, as 
the world knows her, is a sweet and charitable 
woman with a great love for children of all shapes 
and sizes, and she became connected with the Fund 
before I did. 

I have been associated with it ever since the first 
day Sir Arthur wrote to me about it. 

On the day I was married, I had given fourteen 
years’ attendance, and I was presented with a bou- 
quet of fourteen roses, one for each year—a pretty 
idea which I much appreciated. My wedding day 
happened to fall on the day of the usual outing, so 
after the ceremony, my husband and I rushed off to 
join the children at Epping and spent a hectic time 
tearing about, playing rounders and blind man’s 
buff before finally departing in a more decorous 
manner for our honeymoon. 

The “Fresh Air Fund” goes on and St. Dunstan’s 
goes on, though their leader is dead. I hope as long 
as I live to be associated with these two great 
philanthropic schemes. 

Sir Arthur Pearson was a great and good man. 
His name should go down on the scroll of honour 
of those who have helped to alleviate the sufferings 
and brighten the lives of many poor and afflicted 
ones. 

I spent most of the War years in various plays at 
the Playhouse, which I consider to be the most 
comfortable theatre in London, despite the fact that 
it used to be called “the seagulls’ rest”, on account 
of the seagulls which found it a convenient perch 
when they wanted a rest from the Thames. 

It is one of the few London theatres which still 
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retains a “green-room”, a common meeting-place 
where all the company may forgather to play cards 
or talk without the feeling that anyone is “on 
parade”. I must say that I love a green-room. 

During the War the Playhouse was in some ways 
a good theatre, and in some ways a bad one. Being 
just a few yards away from the Charing Cross 
Underground railway station, people had the feeling 
that it was a comparatively safe place to go to, but, 
on the other hand, we had a machine-gun almost 
opposite us on the Embankment, and part of the roof 
is made of glass. 

On several occasions we played with a tattoo of 
shrapnel being given on the glass roof. This so got 
on the nerves of one well-known actor that he 
resigned his part in a certain play there, and went 
off to the country; and more than once I found Allan 
Aynesworth standing under the lintel of his dressing- 
room door during an air raid, with the idea, 
apparently, that in doing so he was taking cover. 

“Tony” Aynesworth, with his funny hat and his 
grand manner, is a dear old thing, but it is hard not 
to be amused by him. He is so deliciously pompous. 
Someone once said of him: “If there was a revolu- 
tion in this country, and Aynesworth were not put 
to death as one of the leading aristocrats, he would 
die of a broken heart.” 

I gave him the “sack” once for being found 
producing a play when he was supposed to have 
“lost his voice” and unable to appear in a play of 
mine then running, but soon all was forgiven, and 
he was back in his place. 

Actors are far more prone to be “too ill to play 
to-night” than are actresses, in my experience. Men 
will stay off for very little sometimes, but very few 
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actresses will fail to turn up, however ill they may 
Teally be. 

A cynical man has suggested to me that this is 
because actresses are more jealous of their under- 
studies than men are of theirs! 

Well, I prefer to do business with women than 
with men. Men are usually very conservative; they 
are inclined to argue that because a thing has “never 
been done”, or has always been done with certain 
success in a particular way, that there is no point in 
changing. 

Women are more alert to new ideas in business— 
perhaps because they are newer to business. Also, 
they make up their minds more quickly. Men are 
far too fond of going out to lunch to talk business. 
This seems a great waste of time to me, and I dislike 
doing it. Lunch is not the proper time to talk 
business, and often, when it is done, it ends in the 
parties concerned going back to the office to say 
what they really want to say to each other. 

I am very much afraid that men, on the whole, 
are terrible time-wasters. I say all this as a business 
woman, True, in describing myself officially, I 
should call myself an actress, but by instinct I am 
a business woman. I am actually more interested in 
the running of a theatre than in acting in it. 

You hear and read about certain actors and 
actresses being “box-office attractions”. I never 
believe a word of it. Who are “box-office attractions” 
nowadays? I do not know anyone who is. Gerald 
du Maurier is not. Marie Tempest is not. Tallulah 
Bankhead is not. Seymour Hicks is not. And I 
certainly am not. The truth is, we only draw people 
if we have good plays—if we have “the goods” to 
deliver. 
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I would not give myself more than a few weeks in 
a play that was not a “go”, and then it would be a 
very limp, halting few weeks at that. You see plays 
on and off the London stage within a few days, and 
it is sometimes said: “Oh, yes, but there was no star 
name in the cast.” That is by no means always the 
case, but no star can keep a play going that comes 
out badly at its first performance. 

And it is not so much what the newspaper critics 
say about a play that matters; it is that mysterious 
word-of-mouth report that somehow gets all round 
the town at once after a first night, that does most to 
make or mar a new piece. The news gets round the 
supper-clubs and restaurants, in the streets, in the 
Tubes and buses, and among the policemen and 
taxicab drivers. It travels like wildfire into the 
suburbs and the provinces; and if you have not got 
a success you know it in the theatre by the second 
night. 

But there is a distinct difference between not being 
a “box-office attraction” and having “a public”. 
There definitely are a few actors and actresses whom 
a certain number of people follow, and like to see 
on the stage. I think that all of us who I have just 
mentioned—and some others, particularly some of 
the stars of the musical play and revue stage—can 
justifiably claim to have these “followings”. Evelyn 
Laye, Leslie Henson, Jack Buchanan, for example, 
do most decidedly draw advance bookings before it 
is known what sort of plays they are in. 

The same thing can be said of Mr. C. B. Cochran’s 
new productions, and also of new plays by Freddie 
Lonsdale, Noel Coward, Somerset Maugham, and 
Edgar Wallace. : 

But it is not always very big advance bookings; 
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we have seen an example of an Edgar Wallace play 
that ran for only a week or so. And R. C. Sherriff, 
aes Journey's End, had a play that did not 
ast. 

When I was playing in The Misleading Lady at the 
Playhouse, in 1916, I received a totally unexpected 
honour from some Australian officers. They sent me 
an eighteen-inch shell-case, inscribed : “Presented to 
Hon. Lieutenant Gladys Cooper by her fellow- 
officers of the 2nd Infant. Brigade, A.I.F., Ypres, 
25/9/16.” So far as I knew, I was not personally 
acquainted with any of the officers concerned in the 
gift and the great compliment paid me, and I regard 
the incident as typical of the kindness that so often 
comes the way of an actress (and an actor) who 
has evidently unwittingly given pleasure to perfect 
strangers. When this sort of appreciation comes it is 
lovely. 

A curious little incident happened at the first 
evening of a new production at the Playhouse during 
the War. 

It was early summer, and a number of people had 
collected round the stage-door, as usual, many of 
them carrying bouquets and armsful of flowers to be 
presented on the stage. 

A big Army ambulance, conveying several 
wounded officers just arrived at Charing Cross, was 
going slowly up the street past the stage-door. As 
the ambulance passed the waiting crowd, some 
women threw into the door, which was slightly open 
(it was a warm evening), some dark red carnations 
and a sheaf of white lilies. The carnations fell on 
to the chest of a young relative of mine who was 
among the wounded in that ambulance. He turned 
to a friend who lay on a stretcher beside him and 
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said: “These flowers were meant for Gladys Cooper, 
my step-aunt, who is in a new play to-night.” 

“Step-grandmother,” was the scoffing reply. 
“Anyhow, they’re a bit previous with their lilies. 
We're not done for yet.” 

“Well, they were meant for her, too,” said the boy. 
“And I tell you she’s my step-aunt!” 

“Oh, all right,” was the reply. “I expect the 
journey has upset you—you’re a bit delirious.” 

The men were taken to the Russian Hospital in 
South Audley Street, and some little time afterwards 
I called to see my young relative, carrying a large 
armful of red carnations—purely a coincidence, as I 
knew nothing of the ambulance and the flowers 
thrown into it. 

The amusing part was that my young friend 
scandalized that very decorous establishment by 
sitting up in bed and making what we, as children, 
used to call “a long nose” with a red carnation 
gracefully entwined in his fingers, at his friend in the 
bed across the room. 

“Perhaps you'll believe me now, you fat-headed, 
disbelieving Jew, when I tell you once again ‘she’ 
is my step-aunt!” 

The theatres had a boom time in the War, and by 
the early part of 1917 I found myself in a position 
to go into management with the late Frank Curzon 
at the Playhouse. The partnership cost me nothing 
—that is to say, I did not put any money into it. 
Frank Curzon paid me the compliment of saying: 
“T would like you to come into partnership with me, 
and all you will have to do will be to come and act. 
We will find the plays between us.” 

He was immensely easy to work with, leaving me 
to do practically as I liked, so long as I left him alone 
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to go to his favourite racing. Now and then, when 
he felt he ought to do something, he would come and 
look at a rehearsal, and make suggestions about the 
lighting, which pleased him, and did no one any 
harm, because directly he had gone we just said: 
“Keep the lighting as it was.” He insisted that I 
should agree to an eight years’ partnership with him. 
I always hate contracts, but other people have 
always made me sign them. My life, in fact, has 
been one contract after another. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Dorie the early part of the War a weekly 
paper now defunct published a malicious paragraph 
that caused both my—then—husband and myself 
the greatest pain and annoyance. The paragraph 
mentioned no names, but it was obviously intended 
to refer to us. The suggestion in it was that “a 
beautiful actress was about to be sued for divorce 
because of the attentions she has been receiving 
from two well-known men’. 

My husband got me to bring an action against the 
London Mail, and it came before Lord Reading 
(then Sir Rufus Isaacs). The case was said to be 
almost unparalleled because of the anonymous 
nature of the libel, but it went in my favour, and the 
damayes given were £1,200. 

Herbert Buckmaster and I were living together 
quite happily at the time, despite sume ill-natured 
tittle-tattle that was being whispered about myself 
and Dennis Eadie and Gustav Hamel, and after I 
had given evidence denying various rumours, my 
husband went into the box and clinched things with 
the evidence he gave. 

It was the usual story. Directly a woman begins 
to get on and make a name on the stage, there are 
always people ready to throw mud ather. It always 
happens. This is what the Westminster Gazette, one 
of the leading evening London newspapers at that 
time (January 15th, 1915), had to say of the case in 
an editorial note: 
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We are very glad that Mrs. Herbert Buckmaster (better 
known by her stage name of Miss Gladys Cooper) brought 
and won her action against the London Mail. The libel for 
which the lady was awarded {1,200 damages was one of the 
we-won't-mention-any-names variety. None the less it was 
quite easy to identify the persons aimed at, and it is very 
salutary that a check should be put on this style of nameless 
writing. Yesterday’s action was, in effect, an undefended 
one. It was stated that Mrs. Buckmaster was not referred 
to-——which is irrelevant if she was the person injured. But 
the defence called no evidence, and made no suggestion as 
to the identity of any person about whom the statements 
would have been true. Mrs. Buckmaster has done a real 
public service by bringing her action, and we hope the result 
will be less of these scandalous innuendoes and suggestions, 
which are a disgrace to journalism. 


I have told how I was “secretly” married to 
Herbert Buckmaster on the last night of the run of 
Havana at the Gaiety, and it is just a coincidence 
that I obtained a divorce against him on the day that 
the run of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ended. The 
story of this divorce is now ancient history, and I do 
not propose to retell it, beyond saying that I married 
Herbert Buckmaster when I was too young to know 
my own mind, and that I was given the custody of 
our two children, Joan and John. 

Looking back on my life, and recalling the 
experiences of other people I have known, I think 
that early marriages are generally a mistake. How 
can the average young woman or young man know 
enough or have seen enough to be in a right position 
to take such a tremendous step as marriage? 

Of course, here and there early marriages do lead 
to permanent happiness, but they are exceptions to 
the usual result. Ask any person of, say, forty, how 
he or she compares with what he or she was at 
twenty—or in the ’teens. Most will assuredly reply : 
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“I am an entirely different being, so different 
ees it is hard to recognize the person I used to 
e. 

When I look back on the Gladys Cooper that was 
between sixteen and twenty-five and the Gladys 
Cooper that is now, I see almost a complete stranger. 
My outlook is different, my mind works differently, 
my whole idea of life is different. How, then, to go 
back to generalization, can the majority of early 
marriages be lastingly successful? To expect them 
to be is to expect almost the impossible; for just as 
a woman alters as she grows in years, so does a man, 
and for each to change in the same plane—to like 
and to cultivate the same interests and people—does 
not accord with human nature as one knows it. 
Love’s young dream is a verv beautiful thing in 
poems and stories and plays, but in real life it has 
a way of fading out. 

Occupation enters into the happiness, or other- 
wise, of marriage. I have always thought that the 
ideal in this connection ought to exist where two 
writers—a husband who writes and a wife who 
writes—are concerned. They may be tempera- 
mental people, but they can enter into each other’s 
work without competition; they can work at more 
or less the same hours, and they can go away for 
holidays together, which is a very important factor 
in marital happiness. 

Actors and actresses make difficult partners in 
marriage. An actress marries someone who is not 
connected with the stage, and what often happens ? 
Just when her husband comes home from his day's 
work she sets out on her evening's work. This 
makes the ordinary running of a house difficult, and 
it throws the man on his own resources just when, 
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in the ordinary domestic way, husband and wife 
would be together. 

Besides, an actress, if she is any good, is a 
temperamental person, particularly when she is 
rehearsing a new play. I know that when I have a 
new play in hand I always say to everybody: “Now, 
don’t take any notice of me for the next three 
weeks.” And I am not the most “difficult” actress 
in the world. 

Then there is the matter of men and women being 
thrown together in that particular, sometimes rather 
intimate way that is necessary and unavoidable in 
the theatre. The stage is a peculiar occupation in 
this way, and the traffic of it can often lead to 
misunderstandings. 

There is nothing at all in stage kissing—the usual 
kiss on the stage means no more than kissing a doll, 
for no one in his (or her) senses could get anv thrill 
in kissing another person in front of an audience; 
but there must be a certain amount of feeling in a 
love scene if it is to carry conviction. 

I would put it this way: you cannot play a love 
scene with someone with whom it is inconceivable 
you might be in love if your affections were not 
otherwise engaged. No actor can be utterly 
indifferent to an attractive actress if he has to 
make love to her night after night, and no actress 
can be utterly indifferent to an actor in the same 
circumstances. J] will defy two people who do not 
like cach other to play a good love scene. 

Still, nowadays, the intimate love scene has almost 
disappeared from plays. Authors do not write 
them. If two people are given a love scene, it is 
usually played distantly—at least across a table or 
else over the telephone. One consequence of this 
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is that nearly all the young actors of to-day have no 
idea how to make love if they are required to do so. 
They do not even know how to hold one properly. 
But, then, young actors of merit are few and far 
between. 

I remember when Owen Nares had to leave 
Diplomacy, and we had to find someone to replace 
him, how difficult it was. Gerald du Maurier sorted 
out numbers who came for the part, and sent the 
likeliest on to me. All of them, with but one excep- 
tion, were absolutely “certain” that they could follow 
Nares, which made me angry, for Owen Nares is one 
of the best actors we have, of course. 

At last there came a young man, whose name I did 
not even hear as he quietly said it. “Do you think 
you could do the part?” I asked, and waited for the 
usual self-important reply. But it did not come. 
“Well,” said the young man modestly, “I am not 
sure. You see, it is a difficult part, and Mr. Nares 
does it so splendidly.” 

I thought to myself: “Hallo, here is someone 
different at last.” The diffident, rather clumsy young 
man was Ian Hunter, who is now, in my opinion, 
just about the best young actor we have. He has 
learned his job, and, sooner or later, I expect to see 
him step among the acknowledged stars. 

One of the worst young actors I was ever with in 
a play was Ronald Colman, the film star. He played 
in The Misleading Lady at the Playhouse, in 1916, 
getting five or six pounds a week, I suppose, and I 
thought he was no good at all—just a very bad 
actor, in fact. 

But to get back to marriage and the stage. To 
me it is almost a miracle that there are any happy 
stage marriages. There is so much against it, not 
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because people of the theatre are less moral than 
other people (they are not, of course, but they get 
more publicity when their affairs go wrong), but 
because of the peculiar nature of the calling. Still, 
the miracle does exist, one is thankful to say. 

A famous actor and a still lovely actress who 
married each other when they were youngsters are 
a shining example of love that has lasted and stood 
all sorts of tests. To him she remains the only 
woman who really matters; she must always have 
flowers, she must always have everyone running 
round to look after her comfort, and whatever else is 
let slide, she must have first attention and considera- 
tion. He knows two sure ways to keep a woman’s 
affection: be attentive to her, and keep on behaving 
as a lover—and she, wise and happy woman that she 
is—accepts it all, and looks for it. 

Intense—sometimes stupid, if you like—loyalty to 
his wife (who is not a good actress) on the part of a 
husband (who is an admirable actor) has kept 
another stage marriage happy for the best part of 
two people’s life-time; and wonderful understanding 
and “handling” on the part of wives have been 
responsible for the success of at least two other 
marriages where the husbands are important men 
of the theatre. Both these husbands must be 
terribly difficult to manage, but each is beautifully 
managed, and each owes an untellable lot to the fine 
woman he had the great fortune to marry early in 
life. 

Sti, I take it as a compliment that Neville 
Pearson was not afraid to marry an actress—myself 
—and that my late husband, when he married again, 
married an actress—Nellie Taylor. If I may be 
allowed to say so, I think it is a very great pity that 
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Miss Taylor is not seen on the stage nowadays; I 
always thought she was one of the cleverest artistes 
in musical comedy and revue, and I believe she has 
had a good many offers to go back to the theatre 
since her marriage. 

She has the misfortune to be acutely nervous when 
she acts, and in this I can most completely sympa- 
thize with her. I am literally terrified on first 
nights; when the time comes for me to go out of my 
dressing-room for my first entrance, ] am seized with 
almost unbearable pains, and the walk along a 
corridor to the stage is a veritable nightmare. I do 
not believe that having to walk to the scaffold could 
be a worse ordeal—though I am not prepared to put 
it to the test. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Tue King was gracious enough to say that he 
liked my “Mrs. Tanqueray” better than he liked 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell's. The Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and two of his brothers, came to see the play 
before he did, and I hope that I am not giving away 
a Royal secret when I say that the Queen shed tears 
during the performance. 

When the King sent for me, he began by saying 
that the Queen and the Prince of Wales had recom- 
mended the production to him, and that he was 
enjoying it. “I like you better in the part than I 
liked Mrs. Campbell,” he went on. “She’’—and here 
he dropped into a very good imitation of Mrs. 
Campbell’s sonorous tones—“always seemed to me 
to speak with a slightly foreign voice.” 

If I am giving away secrets, let me now give 
another one away. After I had committed myself 
to play “Paula Tanqueray” I became so frightened 
about doing the part that I seriously proposed to run 
away, have it given out that I was ill, and give up 
the project. Not to put too fine a point on things, I 
thought I was going to make a terrible mess of the 
part, and 1 was in a complete blue funk about it all. 

After a certain rehearsal I suddenly said to Gerald 
du Maurier: “It’s no good; I can’t doit. I’m going 
to give up.” 

At first he did not take me seriously, but when he 
found that I was in earnest, he said that I was “mad” 
to contemplate what I did. Well, I had another 
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good think, and I decided that if I were to get away 
with the part I must not appear as the Gladys 
Cooper whom the public had got to know. I thought 
to myself: “TI will see if I can get away on dress 
and make-up.” 

Without a word to anyone in the theatre, I rushed 
off to Paris, and, swearing him to secrecy, confided 
in Molyneux, the dressmaker. 

Edward Molyneux is one of the astutest judges of 
plays I know. He has a wonderful knack of putting 
his finger on any weak spot, and his criticisms are 
always most valuable. He would be a wonderfully 
fine constructive dramatic critic if he cared to write 
for any newspaper, and could get his ideas down on 
paper quickly enough. Personally I let him read all 
my plays, and pay very great attention to anything 
he has to say about them. 

I told him my difficulties over Tangueray, and 
said to him: “You have got to alter me. How can 
you do it?” 

Just then one of his mannequins came along. She 
had her hair parted in the middle instead of at the 
side, as was the general fashion at the time, and that 
instantly gave me one idea. “I am going to do my 
hair in Madonna style,” I suddenly announced to 
Molyneux. 

“And your dresses shall be trailing, clinging ones,” 
he returned. 

That evening I went to the Casino de Paris, and 
saw a woman in the audience wearing long ear-rings. 
I thought to myself: “I will have still longer ear- 
rings.” 

So did my conception of “Paula Tanqueray” 
begin to shape itself. Pinero, in his description of 
her, says she was “a fair, fresh-looking woman”. I 
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am sure he was wrong; “Mrs. Tanqueray” was 
never that. She was not a blonde, I am positive; 
blondes are not her type at all. I believe she was a 
dark-haired woman, with dark eyes—in short, the 
exact opposite of myself. I never for one instant 
knew what she was like till I changed my personal 
appearance as I did, but once I had done that I 
seemed somehow to begin to understand about her. 

Pinero came to see me just before the first 
performance began, and said the most encouraging 
things to me, but he did not stay in the theatre. I 
believe he took himself for a walk till it was all 
over. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray brought me a host 
of kind letters from well-known’ people-~Walter 
Hackett and Cosmo Hamilton (the playwrights), 
Mary Anderson, Kate Terry, Lord Buckmaster, 
Alfred Sutro, Lady Tree, Lady Alexander (who sent 
me the mirror used on the first production of the 
play), Lily Elsie (whose letter was a marvellous 
scrawl, partly in ink, partly in pencil), Pinero him- 
self, Seymour Hicks, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
Here is what the three last-named wrote to me: 


PINERO: 
I know all about your triumph, and am 
happy in your happiness. “Iris” is, to my mind, 
a stiffer job than “Paula”; but difficulties are 
the proper food for genius. 


HIcks: 
My beautiful, brilliant thing—since I left you 
I have thought of nothing but the wonderful 
impression of this afternoon. I saw Hading, 
Duse, Mrs. Kendal, and Campbell, and you are 
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the only “Mrs. Tanqueray”. I adore watching 
you through a microscope, and admiring every 
twist of your clever brain—your technique is 
masterly. I would have come round to see you, 
but I am a bad hand at having to talk nonsense 
to other people, and I was so deeply moved by 
my old pal that I preferred to walk away. 
Come shortly and see my bit of cat’s-meat, 
and I will do my best in return for the infinite 
pleasure and exhilaration you have given me. 
My love, 
SEYMOUR. 


P.S.—Some of your company ought to be 
shot, darling. 


Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL : 
Dear Gladys, 


L hear you are going to be splendid, also that 
Pinero saw a rehearsal, and pronounced it “top- 
hole”. Every wish for a triumph from my heart. 
Yours, 

STELLA WEST. 


In a newspaper interview with her after she had 
seen my performance as “Mrs. Tanqueray”, Mrs. 
Campbell was reported as follows: 


I did not recognize the ‘‘Paula” of my dreams. This 
was another woman. Miss Gladys Cooper gives a splendidly- 
consistent, human, sincere performance, and her loveliness 
enchains. But there is not the child in her work; artists 
should never be afraid of the child. The kingdom of art 
demands it. 

At the beginning of ‘‘Paula’s’’ scene with ‘‘Mrs. 
Cortalyon’’ there were no ‘‘nerves and naughtiness’’—it was 
insolence and violence, giving the scene a far more terrible 
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and tragic note. This was right for the particular ‘‘Panla"’ 
Miss Cooper gave us. The particular appeal of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray is in the fact that ‘‘Paula’’ has the intelli- 
gence to see herself as others see her, and how they will 
Tater see her when she has not “‘a little bit of prettiness left 
me to defend myself with’’. 


To this day I cannot make out what she meant by 
saying that “there is not the child in her work”. I 
never discovered any “‘child” in the character of 
“Paula Tanqueray”, although A. B. Walkley, the 
former famous critic of The Times, appears to have 
done so. Whiting of Mrs. Campbell’s “Paula” he 
said: “... It was the remnant of the child she 
showed us in ‘Mrs. Tanqueray’ that was more than 
half the charm of her performance.” 

Still, “Paula Tanqueray” is a—in some ways— 
puzzling character, and so perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to quote from a thoughtful article, written by 
Mr. Archibald Haddon (then dramatic critic of the 
Daily Express), which followed my attempt at the 
part: 


Do all the marriages of women with a past turn out 
unhappily, as in the case of Sir Arthur Pinero’s The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, at the Playhouse? If it were ever other- 
wise, would it be possible or advisable for a British 
dramatist to demonstrate the practicability of such relation- 
ships? 

If Pinero had utilized the relationship of marriage for 
the didactic purpose of absolving and cleansing ‘‘Paula 
Tanqueray”’, he would have written a good stage sermon, 
but hardly a successful stage drama. 

“Paula’’, discovering herself to be a pariah, goes out 
and kills herself. We pity her, in spite of her tantrums, 
because, as the text implies, she is ‘a good woman maimed’’. 
We think of ‘’Paula”’ as we do of ‘‘Tess’’—-poor wounded 
bird. 
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The fate of “‘Paula Tanqueray’’ was ordained by social 
conventions of the ’nineties, when the character was created. 
Society in the ‘nineties cut her dead. ‘‘Ellean Tanqueray’’, 
her young step-daughter, read in her face that she was a 
woman with a past, and instinctively she shrank from her. 

The ‘‘Elleans’’ who would reject the hungry overtures of 
doubtful but beautiful and fascinating step-mothers, are 
probably in a small minority to-day. Society is less cen- 
sorious of the Woman Who Was. It no longer appears 
inevitable that the ‘‘Mrs. Tanquerays’’ must pay the price 
in this world, whatever may happen in the next. To para- 
phrase Gilbert : 

It is no longer rude, madam, 

To allude, madam, 

To your brood, madam, 

Brazen-faced. 

Moreover, the attitude of audiences towards sex drama 
is more tolerant than in the ‘nineties. . . . Already, there- 
fore, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is by way of becoming an 
anachronism. 

In a decade or so it may be necessary to produce it in the 
costumes of its natal year, 1893. 

Even now that method would tend to make the sainted 
“Ellean’’ appear more plausible. It is ‘‘Ellean’’ who 
“‘dates’’ the play. The broad-minded modem girl in the 
stalls must feel a longing to shake ‘‘Ellean’’. . . . 


Immediately Mrs. Tanqueray had come to its 
finish I set off for my first trip to New York. I 
wanted a holiday, and I wanted a new play. People 
often ask me the reason why I have never played 
in New York, and the answer is simply this: I have 
never had a play that I could do there. Generally 
the plays I have done in London have been done in 
America before coming my way, or else before I 
have finished with them here. 

I was “in the news” at the time, of course, and 
Gilbert Miller warned me that I should be besieged 
by American newspaper reporters. He wired me: 
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He promised when we met to try to see what he 
could do with the reporters to fend some of them 
off. “But you'll have to see some of them,” he told 
me. 

I most certainly had to; there was no escaping 
them. And the things they asked: “Was it true that 
I was going to marry Ivor Novello?” “No, then 
whom was I going to marry?” “Now, say, Miss 
Cooper, how do you manage to keep that pink-and- 
white complexion?” And the things they went away 
and wrote. Well, here are some of the things they 
wrote; 


BLONDE GLADYS COOPER’S LOST FIGHT WITH 
BRUNETTES 


With All Her Glorious Golden-Haired Beauty, The 
Famous English Stage Queen Was Unable to Overcome For 
Long Her Husband’s Instinctive Preference For The Dark 
Type Of Women—And So Now They Are Parted For Ever. 


There was a full-page under these head-lines, 
richly-illustrated with pictures of me in various 
positions and costumes, and containing a long 
article which began: “Sir Philip Burne-Jones, the 
famous artist, has called her ‘the most perfect 
type of golden-haired loveliness that can be con- 
ceived’,” and then proceeded to “throw me down” 
hard. 

Another imaginative paper announced that I had 
come “for a two weeks’ stay to study manners and 
customs over here”; and still another, concentrating 
on “beauty hints”, credited me with “eating sweets 
oranything”. One newspaper started off by saying : 
“Who is Gladys Cooper?” And another published 
the most marvellous “interview” of my life. 
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“LOTS OF WORK AND FRESH AIR,” THE BEAUTY 
RECIPE OF ENGLAND'S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
GIRL, GLADYS COOPER 
BUT HEALTH AND A PERSONALITY ARE NO 
HANDICAPS 
Keeps Herself Fit by Following Her Own Prescription 

—Doesn’t Diet, Eats Sweets or Anything She Likes, 

and Sleeps Eight or Nine Hours Daily 
By Marguerite Mooers Marshall 

“What is your recipe for beauty?’’ I asked Gladys 
Cooper, who has been called the most beautiful woman in 
England. 

“Lots of work and fresh air,’’ she retorted, as briskly, 
her mouth, a true cupid’s bow, curving in a slow, lovely 
smile, her big dark blue eyes, set in a frame of golden-brown 
hair, opening wide. 

She had just breakfasted, and was still reclining against 
her pillows in the bedroom of her suite at the ‘‘Ritz-Carlton’’. 
Jn the few days since her arrival this well-known English 
actress, and even better-known beauty, has been hunting 
high and low for an American play to take back with her, 
and when I saw her she was resting from what, so far, had 
been a vain search. She really is the perfect type of blonde 
British beauty, with its lily-like skin, deep blue eyes, light- 
brown hair dusted with gold, long classic nose, and perfectly 
co-ordinated features. 

One believes, after seeing her, a story of the English 
clergyman who was to lecture to an audience of soldiers on 
“The Trojan Wars”. He wished to make an arresting start, 
so challenged them with the rhetorical question: ‘Who is 
the most beautiful woman the world has ever known?’’ 

He expected them to answer, of course, ‘‘Helen of Troy’’. 
What they actually shouted was: ‘‘Gladys Cooper!’’ 

The distinguished artist, Sir Philip Burne-Jones, declares 
that she is the perfect living type of golden-haired Anglo- 
Saxon loveliness. 

So it was that I asked Miss Cooper to analyse beauty, 
how it is made and kept. And this, in a paragraph, is her 
theory about it: 

“Beauty,’’ she said, thoughtfully, “‘like a glorious voice 
or a talent for painting, is partly born, partly made. To be 
beautiful a woman must be born with a certain harmonious 
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physical structure, certain possibilities in the matter of 
colouring. But it depends on herself, whether these natural 
qualifications for beauty are perfected—or wasted. Just as 
the girl who does everything she can with the voice given 
her may sing more beautifully than the girl with a better 
natural organ, but one which she has allowed to deteriorate, 
so the woman who adds to her physical equipment of beauty 
such charm as perfect health, keen intelligence, happiness, 
and kindness, will be far lovelier than she who may have 
come into the world with a more classic profile, but who is 
sickly or stupid."’ 

“Don’t you think,’’ 1 suggested, “that to be really 
beautiful a worman must alway's be really well and strong?’’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ exclaimed Miss Cooper. Then she told 
how she takes care of the purely physical aspects of her 
loveliness. 

“I live in the country, when I am home,"’ she explained, 
“‘and run into London daily for my work. Whenever I am 
not on the stage or asleep I am outdoors. 1 love sports. I 
tide horseback, I play tennis, I play golf. Tam devoted to 
the water, I row and swim when I get a chance. For two 
hours or more every day 1 am exercising outdoors.'" 

Perhaps that is the reason why, of all the beauties I have 
ever met, Miss Cooper alone confesses that she doesn’t have 
to diet. 

“T eat anything I like,’’ she admitted cheerfully. ‘‘Yes, 
sweets, too—all I want of them. Of course I do not eat so 
dreadfully much. ! have the Continental breakfast of rolls 
and coffee; then my lunch, and my supper, after the theatre, 
is my only other meal. I never eat dinner, because I must 
go on the stage so soon after it. Instead, I have what in 
England we call a high tea—one hearty dish, with my tea 
and bread-and-butter. But I don’t diet at all—I never 
have. 

“Next to exercise, sleep seems to me most valuable in 
keeping such looks as one has. I sleep eight or nine hours a 
night, and whenever I can I try to sleep for an hour every 
afternoon. I don’t always get time for my nap, but I 
consider it a great freshener. 

‘Except on the stage, I never use cosmetics of any kind. 

“Everybody who wants to be beautiful must work. I've 
worked for three years and a half, without a single holiday 
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until this little ten-day trip I'm making over here. I should 
die of boredom if I had nothing to do except to go to 
teas and parties. Work gives you an interest in life; it puts 
a sparkle in your eyes and keeps your mouth from falling 
into the lines of ennui and weariness.”’ 

‘The days that make us happy make us wise,’’ sang John 
Masefield, the poet. To which Miss Cooper adds: '‘The days 
that make us happy make us beautiful.’’ 

‘‘Happiness,’’ she elaborated, ‘‘is a tremendously import- 
ant element in beauty. So is kindness. The person who can 
smile over her own good fortune, and who cheerfully 
ministers to the good fortune of others, isn’t going to get 
wrinkles in a hurry—the marks, usually, of unhappiness and 
disagreeableness, 

“Clothes,’’ she conceded, ‘have a lot to do with the 
impression of beauty which a woman conveys, and so does 
what is behind her face—the mind. I was saying the other 
night that I'd far rather have a good figure and a smart 
frock than a mere pretty face. That by itself is so ineffec- 
tive! I know a really beautiful woman, and she’s so stupid 
that one can’t spend ten minutes pleasurably in her com- 
pany. This type may win the admiration of men, but she 
doesn’t hold it."’ 

French women, Miss Cooper thinks, are tremendously 
chic, but not, on the whole, as beautiful as British women. 
The Americans she also finds ‘‘enormously smart—you have 
a wonderful way of wearing your clothes." 

She added: ‘‘They have such graceful, beautiful, simple 
lines, and the sport clothes have gained enormously in 
attractiveness.” 

In the pictures accompanying this article, Miss Cooper 
is shown wearing two of her newest frocks, an afternoon 
and an evening dress, which feature the long, graceful line 
she particularly admires. 

“Clothes,’’ she summed up, ‘“‘set off beauty, as a frame 
sets off a picture. But the picture should always be one’s 
personality. That's the really important thing. Just 
beauty’’—the brows above the periwinkle blue eyes arched 
disdainfully— ‘oh, it’s nothing.’’ 

But it takes a beauty to say that! 
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Wonderful American journalism | 

But I am not really complaining. Americans can 
be the most charming people in the world, and at 
least one American newspaper writer liked me. 
This was Mr. Karl K. Kitchen, who, after twelve 
trips across the Atlantic, made out his list of “The 
Fifty Most Striking Things in Europe”, and was kind 
enough to mention me twice. First, he put me down 
as “the most attractive woman I met”, and, secondly, 
against “the best acting” he wrote: “Gladys Cooper 
in Pinero’s Iris.” True, sume of his “most striking 
things” were obviously written pour rire—for 
instance: “The best restaurant—where I didn’t get 
a check”, and “the easiest thing to find—a man 
looking for a tip”. But among his genuine “bests” 
were: “The greatest music-hall artiste—Raquel 
Meller”, “the most impressive man—von Hinden- 
burg”, “the most modest man—Franz Lehar’. He 
thought Fallen Angels the worst play then in Europe. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


\ V HEN I went to New York after the run of Mrs. 
Tanqueray Channing Pollock had The Fool (a 
religious play, later on done in London without 
marked success) running and he was desperately 
anxious that I should see it. I did not want to 
because I felt that it would not suit me, but he was 
so persistent that at last I said I would go to see a 
matinée performance of it. 

Quite unintentionally Gilbert Miller—who was 
going with me—and I were about five minutes late, 
and when we got to the theatre they told us that 
they had not been able to keep the seats, but that 
we could be put in “chairs”. Miller became furious 
over this, and, despite the fact that I kept giving 
him nudges and whispering, “But I don’t want to 
see the play—let’s go”, he kicked up such a fuss 
that the evening newspapers got wind of the trivial 
incident (they get wind of everything in New York) 
and came out with sensational accounts of how I 
had been “insulted” and gone away from the theatre 
in a huff. 

Poor Channing Pollock nearly went mad when he 
heard what had happened, and he sent masses of 
beautiful “American Beauty” roses to the Ritz- 
Carlton, where I was staying, to, as he hoped, 
appease me. If he had only known how relieved I 
really was to have had an excuse not to give up an 
afternoon (I was only in New York for a fortnight, 
remember) to seeing a play I did not want to see. 

18s 
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Channing Pollock’s The Sign on the Door was 
what the Americans call an “over-night hit” at the 
Playhouse and the advance booking began so 
heavily that we got out a notice which read: “The 
management regrets exceedingly that there are no 
seats available for either matinée or evening 
performances at present.” When Channing Pollock 
saw the notice he said in his best American voice, 
“Well, this beats the band. Say, why does the 
management regret?” So we got out another notice 
for his private benefit, which said: ‘No bally seats 
to-day, folks. Got us, Steve?” 

On the first night of The Sign on the Door, Hannen 
Swaffer introduced William Pollock, then dramatic 
critic of The Daily Mail, to Channing Pollock. “All 
the Pollocks ought to know each other,” he 
remarked. These two Pollocks bought each other 
whiskies and sodas in the little downstairs bar at 
the Playhouse, and the English one presently asked 
the American one: “What branch of the Pollocks 
do you come from?” “Oh, we're new to the family,” 
replied Channing Pollock. ‘You see, my father 
thought the name would look better with a ‘c’ so he 
put one in.” 

Half an Hour was the first Barrie play I appeared 
in, and the late Dion Boucicault was the producer. 
“Dot” Boucicault was old-fashioned in his methods, 
dotting every “i” and crossing every ‘‘t” for one, 
quite different from Gerald du Maurier, who recog- 
nizes that I am about the world’s worst rehearser, 
never know my words till about the dress rehearsal, 
and, when my turns come, calmly says: “Now you 
do something here, G. Will you do it, or shall 
we go on?” 

I do not recall that I gave Boucicault any 
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tremendous anxiety till just before the piece 
was due to open, when I found that Joan had 
scarlet fever and that I should not be able to 
play. 

That did agitate him, of course; but, happily for 
everyone, his brilliant wife, Irene Vanbrugh, hap- 
pened to be free and she took up the part. It was 
announced—with unconscious humour on_ the 
part of somebody—that ‘‘Miss Irene Vanbrugh will 
deputize for Miss Gladys Cooper”, rather as if she 
were acting as my understudy. Fortunately Irene 
Vanbrugh has an enormous sense of humour. 

My son, John Buckmaster, had, unknown to 
himself, a great influence on my performance as 
Peter Pan. I played Peter for two Christmas 
seasons and to get into the boyish spirit of the part 
T used to say to John: “John, how would you say 
... ?”—reading lines from the play to him. He 
would say the line back to me and I would mentally 
register it. 

People say that every actress wants to play 
Peter Pan, and although I was tremendously keen 
to do so, in my turn, I fear I was not very tractable 
about the part. On the contrary, I was argumenta- 
tive. When I suggested various innovations to the 
late Tommy Vaughan, that dear, slow-speaking soul 
who looked after business management for Frank 
Curzon, Sir James Barrie, Gerald du Maurier, 
Gilbert Miller, and myself, at various times, he 
always cautiously said: “Oh, no, you can’t do that 
—it’s never been done.” 

Well, as I have remarked before, I am an 
obstinate person, and when Tommy Vaughan said 
“it can’t be done”, I began to inveigle Sir James 
Barrie out to lunch. (Oh, yes, I know I have said 
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that I don’t believe in talking business over tunch— 
but this was different.) 

Very craftily—you have to be crafty against a 
canny Scot such as Barrie—I would lead up to 
what I wanted. 

“I wonder where Peter got his high boots from— 
did he go to Clarkson?” I said at one lunch. 

Barrie pondered this for some time, and then 
said: “Well, what do you propose ?” 

Result: I got my own way and played Peter in 
a pair of old shoes of John’s. 

The same with “shorts”. I asked Sir James where 
he got them—result I was allowed to wear a pair of 
old flannel “shorts” belonging to Gerald du Maurier. 

By taking thought—and Barrie out to lunch—I 
even managed to get the fight between Peter and 
Hook changed. I said it was “silly” for them to 
fight with wooden swords, and so it came about that 
when Franklin Dyall and I had our fight we used 
real sabres. 

It may be heretic of me, but I am inclined to hold 
and maintain that Peter Pan is really more of a play 
for grown-ups than for children. Hook is a terrify- 
ing character. When children are asked “Do you 
believe in fairies:” they are egged on to call out 
“Yes” by their elders. When I plaved in the piece 
we did as big business in the evenings with adult 
audiences as in the afternoons with children. 

It is fatal to introduce children to the back of the 
stage after you have asked them to believe in Peter 
Pan. One afternoon a small boy was brought to my 
dressing-room. He looked at me suspiciously for 
some moments and then he said: “Well, now fly.” 
There absolutely does not seem to be any adequate 
answer to that sort of demand. 
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Perhaps if Barrie got me into that huge chimney 
corer of his in the Adelphi and his big pipe was 
well alight he could find me the answer. I wonder 
how many hours, all told, I have sat there listening 
to him and trying not to make a sound lest I should 
disturb the flow of his thoughts ? 

He is a fascinating person when he gets you curled 
up in that chimney corner and, pacing up and 
down, loses himself in the plays he has never written 
~—and never will write. He loves to tell about them, 
and I have always loved to hear. Waste of time for 
a woman who prides herself on being business-like ? 
Possibly .. . but wonderful for an actress. 

When Sally was born Barrie sent me the follow- 
ing delightful letter: — 


My dear Gladys, 

“One girl is worth twenty boys.” Doesn't 
Peter say so—or something like it? At any 
rate, it is true, or thereabouts, and you are a 
masterpiece, which is true also. 

T hope Sally (which is a delicious name) will 
be a joy to you all your days. 

From her friend and yours. 


Thus encouraged, I asked him if he would be 
Sally’s god-father, and this was his reply: 
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Most men hold babies very awkwardly, but 
Barrie—who is left-handed and therefore, perhaps, 


more naturally fitted for the business—held her 
beautifully. In fact, he was so guud at it that when 
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T wanted to relieve him of her, he said: “Oh, no, 
you don’t”, and would not give up his godchild for 
some time after the Bishop of London had handed 
her over to him. 

When he got back to Adelphi Terrace he wrote 
to me: 


My dear Gladys, 

Only this to say that I was very glad to be there 
as god-father to Sally, and gave her back to 
you with reluctance. I look forward to going up 
to see her again ere long. Didn't she just know 
that “first impressions are awfully important” ? 

Yours, 


JMB. 


I am going to say now that I was not fully satisfied 
with my first year’s performance as Peter. It is an 
elusive part—when Nina Boucicault, the first Peter, 
asked Barrie how much fairy and how much human 
there is in the character, he replied: “Well, he is a 
bird one day old’”—which is not very helpful, of 
course. 

I am not going to say that I went all the way with 
some of the critics, particularly the one who said that 
I made Peter “a principal boy” or the other one who 
remarked that “Miss Cooper cannot pass herself off 
as a boy who has never grown up... she is a girl 
who has grown up into one of the most beautiful 
and finest actresses on our stage”, but I do know 
that my second year in the part was better than my 
first year. 

True, I did introduce two new flights for Peter the 
first time I played him, and that Barrie told me I 
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was “the best flyer” ever in the part, but, all the 
same, there were many little touches that did not 
occur to me in the beginning. Besides, the second 
year I played I had the immensely valuable help of 
Gerald du Maurier as producer, and he is certainly 
the great Barrie producer—if not, in fact, the 
greatest all-round producer we have in_ this 
country. 

His method is very simple: he does not interfere 
with you if he can help it. He just lets you go your 
own way, understanding and seeing what you are 
trying to get at, and the consequence is that he 
achieves a production over which there is the stamp 
of reality and naturalness. He is as tactful in 
handling temperamental actors and actresses as was 
(then) little Virginia Parsons, daughter of Alan 
Parsons and his wife, Viola Tree, who said, when 
asked how she liked Peter Pan after seeing me in it 
on my first performance, “Well, I like Gladys 
Cooper.” 

That, I consider, was a marvellously non- 
committal answer. It was a criticism that I waited 
till I was over thirty to start to play Peter. Well, 
Nina Boucicault was also over thirty before she 
originated the part, and she was one of the finest, if 
not actually the finest, Peter ever seen. 

Apropos ages, there is a point in Peter Pan where 
Wendy asks Peter how old he is. At one of my first 
matinée performances a number of youthful rela- 
tives were in one of the private boxes, and when 
Wendy put this question to Peter (myself) one of 
the youngsters, with complete but embarrassing 
candour, instantly remarked (by no means sotio 
voce): ‘“She’s thirty-three.” 

Gerald du Maurier produced Peter Pan the second 
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year I played in it, and this is what, after all the dis- 
cussions, he wrote me about dressing the part. 


G; gal, 

Here is an old and faded shirt. Put it on 
naked, paint it, streak it, roll up the sleeves over 
tattooed arms, and wear it outside canvas 
shorts with a bit of torn sail round the waist— 
with a catapult shoved into it, etc. 


G. 


A particularly nice letter came from Nina 
Boucicault, the original Peter, in which she wished 
me luck and sent me her old Peter Pan dagger— 
“my mascot”, as she called it. 


Mr. J. T. Grein, writing in The Sketch, gave me 
what I thought the best “notice” in Peter Pan— 
indeed, I regard it as being one of the best sum- 
ming-up notices I have ever had. It was quite short, 
but very much to the point: 


Is this a good revival? Yes, for though I have seen them 
all, I do not remember a better. 

Miss Gladys Cooper makes us realize the aloofness of 
Peter from this world. There is more hard-hearted cruelty 
and defiance, and yet the children love her and laugh at 
her. 


Naturally I got a host of letters from children (I 
say “naturally”, for every actress who does play the 
part cannot help but get them), and they were all 
lovely letters. I can only quote bits from some of 
them. For example: 


Please will you teach me to fly and be a 
fairy? Please come and teach me to be brave, 
N 
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will you? Take me the night you find this letter 
and let me wake up... . 
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T loved you so much in “Peter Pan.” I wish I 
knew your telephone number, if you have got 
one. 
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I did like your play in Wed last and would 
like you to come and see me. When you fly 
to Maidenhead pleas bring Wndy Michael and 

ohn. 
: ...I1 hope you are Peter next year 
because I always come every year. Please send 
me a photo of you. You were very wonderful 
to kill Captain Hook. 


Well, it seems that even in these sophisticated days 
there are still some children who do believe in Peter 
Pan—and in fairies. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Laurette TAYLOR, who had a great war- 
time success in London in Peg o’ My Heart, is an 
American actress whom I know well. She made a 
lot of money, and so did her husband, the late 
Hartley Manners, out of his plays, and when I was 
in America I was invited to their place to one of 
those elaborate parties they give there, beginning 
with a cocktail session, which goes on for about two 
hours before dinner is served. 

Laurette Taylor gave a private showing of the 
Peg o’ My Heart film (which was wonderfully photo- 
graphed, and made her look about fourteen, hence, 
no doubt, part of her pride in it), and the only 
objection which I had to seeing the film was that I 
had already seen it once in a picture theatre before 
I arrived at the party. It is a bit of a test to have 
to sit through the same entertainment twice in one 
day. 

I doubt if Laurette Taylor will ever play in 
London again. She was terribly upset over what 
happened when she appeared at the Garrick Theatre 
in One Night in Rome, in 1919. On the first night 
some person or persons in the gallery threw stink- 
bombs down on to the stage, and there was a great 
rumpus. No one ever seemed to know the reason 
for what happened; certainly Laurette Taylor has 
never told me what she thought was the cause. 

The thing naturally caused a big sensation. 
Haddon Chambers (the playwright), Sir Johnston 
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Forbes-Robertson, Gerald du Maurier, Dennis 
Eadie, Cyril Maude, and Robert Loraine combined 
to send a letter of protest to The Times; and Miss 
Taylor and her husband vanished out of London 
for the week-end, partly to escape the inter- 
viewers. 

As a matter of fact, they went to Freddie 
Lonsdale’s place in Birchington, where I happened 
to be staying, and I believe that William Pollock 
was the only journalist who discovered where they 
had gone to. He told me that Lonsdale warned him 
that Laurette Taylor would probably throw some- 
thing at his head if he saw her, but that what she 
actually did was to get out of bed, burst into tears, 
and give him a column interview. 

I was ten days in New York, saw twenty-four 
shows, including films, went to a party every night, 
and got back to London feeling splendidly fit. I got 
Kiki (done at the Playhouse in 1923) out of my trip. 
It was not a particularly good play, but after I had 
persuaded Noel Coward to come and help “tinker” 
it up a bit, it settled down and ran. Noel Coward 
had, he once told me, before this, taken a chance 
and gone to New York to see if he could make some 
money there. He had no luck at the start, and he 
tells how he used to go down to the docks to wait 
for the English boats to come in, in the hope that he 
would thus meet someone from London who would 
buy him a meal. 

Now, less than ten years later, he must be one of 
the richest men of the stage world. 

“Motty”, my dresser, knew him when he was one 
of the children in Peter Pan (she used to smack him 
and put him in the corner, because he was such a 
nuisance to everyone else in the rehearsals); but ever 
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since I have known him he was bound to succeed. 
He knew he would, even when his plays met with 
little or no success. I remember once saying to him: 
“They say your stories are not strong enough, Noel. 
Why don’t you get someone to collaborate with 
you ?” and him replying: “Why should I collabo- 
rate? Barrie doesn’t; Pinero doesn’t.” 

What conceit! But how right he was! 

“Motty,” having read what I have just written 
about Noel Coward, wants to put her spoke in. She 
says that he was one of the original Peter Pan 
children, and she, being in charge of them, used to 
get rather irritated because he would play the piano 
to the rest instead of coming to meals. 

He always said: “Just half a minute more, Mother 
Motty, dear” so that he could go on with his music. 
Even then he was a great personality and leader. 

One of the best things about Noel Coward is his 
businesslikeness. If he says he will do something, he 
does it. In addition to his artistic mind he has a 
business brain, which pleases me. I must say IJ like 
people who are businesslike, and on whom you can 
depend. 

If Noel Coward promises to write a new play in 
a week he can do, and he will do it. In this he is 
the exact opposite of that other brilliant dramatist 
of our time, Freddie Lonsdale. Lonsdale means to 
do things, but he cannot do them unless he gets into 
the right mood. 

He is as unbusinesslike as Coward is businesslike. 
It takes Lonsdale months to write a play, and when 
he has written it, he starts and rewrites it perhaps 
a dozen times. It just shows how utterly dissimilar 
two men in the same line of work can be. Yet both 
began with the same fierce determination to make 
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good as playwrights, and each was very hard up till 
success suddenly came. 

Freddie Lonsdale is a good-humoured, easy-going 
person, with a way of saying devastating things at 
other people’s expense. 

For example, to a man whom he disliked: “A 
happy new year to you . . . but only one.” 

He has a mania for moving house; and he will 
take new places for very odd reasons. When I was 
living at Charlwood once he suddenly discovered 
what I—and others to whom he proudly showed it 
considered anything but an attractive residence 
close by my place. He bought it on the spur of an 
impulsive moment, and when I protestingly said: 
“But why have you done this, Freddie ?” he blandly 
replied: “Well, the sun was shining in one of the 
rooms when I first saw it, and I thought to myself 
how nice it would be to write plays in a sunny 
room.” I don’t think he ever moved into the house. 

There was a time when he had a charming place at 
Birchington, to which the du Mauriers, I, and others 
were often invited. We used to go over to Sandwich 
to play golf, and this led to the most reckless 
gambling between us. We would have half-a-crown 
on each hole, “doubling” as we progressed round the 
course, and then there would be a motor-car race 
home for more stakes, Freddie Lonsdale driving one 
car, Gerald du Maurier another. Each is a terribly 
bad driver, which added to the excitement of the 
day. By evening time some of the party always 
owed the others pounds. But as no one ever thought 
of paying anyone else, it did not matter much. 

I mentioned my house at Charlwood just now, 
and that reminds me of the only time I ever got one 
up against Charles B. Cochran in the matter of 
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publicity. Charlwood is Reigate way, and there was 
a time, when I was living there, that motor-coaches 
passing used to pull up and the conductor, pointing 
out the sights, would inform his passengers: “This 
is where Miss Gladys Cooper lives.” 

I do not know if this information impressed 
anyone very much, but that is not the point. The 
point is that Mr. Cochran, having taken my house 
for a holiday while I was away from it, the motor- 
coaches still pulled up, and the conductors still said : 
“This is where Miss Gladys Cooper lives.” It is not 
often that anyone can score off Charlie Cochran in 
that sort of way, and I am quite sure I shall never do 
it—or have it done so obligingly for me—again. 

Among some of my “hobbies” is the “old house” 
and “old furniture” one. I love to take a house— 
it must be old and of an interesting period—and just 
pull it about, find out its antecedents, and bring out 
all the beauties that are sure to be hidden away. 
I have “discovered” beautiful oak-panelled walls 
hidden behind a dozen ugly wallpapers (in some 
cases, even painted over), a lovely carved staircase 
that I have altered in position to show off its 
beauty, unearthed an Adam mantelpiece, cruelly 
boarded up. 

There is a great fascination in finding out all the 
beauties of an old house and modernizing it for 
present-day comfort, such as lighting, warming, and 
comfortable servants’ quarters, yet keeping its old- 
world atmosphere. My present home is a seven- 
teenth-century house that was full of hidden 
treasures in the way of pine-panclling, carving, etc., 
when we came to look for them. 

I suppose I inherit my love of old houses from my 
father, for we mostly lived in an old house. I can 
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just remember one in particular that I used to stay 
inasachild. It belonged to an ancient relative, and 
was at Harwich. When we needed a change of air, 
we were taken to this “lively” spot. I have only the 
dimmest recollection of the house, as the old lady 
died while I was still a child, and the house was sold, 
but what a treasure-house that old place would be 
to-day, for nothing in it had ever been altered or 
removed since the first owners had lived in it. 

I slept in a genuine four-poster with heavy carved 
pillars, and steps up to the bed, and on the bed itself 
were fine linen sheets marked in the corner with 
fairy stitching a name and a date, 1795. In the 
corner of the bedrooms stood little three-cornered 
wash-stands with jugs and basins little larger than a 
toy, and downstairs in the prim dining-room and 
drawing-rooms, there were dozens of quaint and 
fascinating things. 

One of the ancestors had been an Admiral in the 
Navy, and there were beautiful white damask table- 
cloths with the motto: “United we stand, Divided 
we fall,” woven into the damask, that were used on 
the old gentleman’s ship (they were sybarites in 
those days evidently), and the same fairy stitching 
marked a name and date in the corner, but this time 
the date was 1815 (the date of Waterloo). 

In the old kitchen, which had a red-brick floor 
and a great dark dresser, hung a row of golden jugs 
with pink flowers painted on them, and in the huge 
cupboards were stacks of lovely old china. Some- 
times my old relative would let the house, and some- 
times they were people of discernment who recog- 
nized the fact that the lovely old fruit-baskets and 
dinner-plates were genuine willow pattern, and they 
would promptly “break” one or two, and replace it 
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with a similar-patterned one, but which was only a 
very coarse and common little affair. And no one 
troubled. What did real china, genuine copper 
and brass, old paper-weights, ships in bottles, fine 
damask cloths matter then? A lot of it was ugly, 
ou lesey most of it would be worth its weight in 
gold. 

The house was square and solid, with three stair- 
cases in it, about which my half-brother Harry made 
up a legend that the ghost of one of the old ladies, to 
whom the house had belonged, walked up one stair- 
case with a flat silver candlestick in her hand, and 
down the other, and finally sat down in the middle 
one. Fortunately I was too young to hear these 
ghostly tales. 

There were cellars underneath the house that were 
reputed to lead to the sea, and had been used in 
bygone years by smugglers, but although members 
of the family often ventured part of the way through 
the tunnel, no one attempted to go the whole 
journey, which was probably just as well for them. 

During the War Harwich woke up from its 
enchanted sleep, and became a place of importance, 
but before the War, and for all the years I ever heard 
of it, it was a sleepy old town with narrow streets and 
a church that kept the high old boxed-in pews far 
longer than any other. 

There was nothing to do there. The band played 
once a week at the Spa, between Dovercourt and 
Harwich. The soldiers and sailors used to draw up 
for parade on Sunday mornings outside our house 
before going into church. That was great excite- 
ment; there was much clanking and jingling of spurs 
and swords (red coats in those days and full uniform 
for church), and then they would march into church 
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accompanied by a band, and all was very lively. 
Hes church bells always played the hymns for the 
ay. 

It was something to look forward to; there was 
literally nothing else to do. Still, we were all very 
happy, and what more can one desire? But I some- 
times wonder if old Harwich has gone to sleep again, 
or if the War really woke it up for good. 

I have collected old chairs, old “dower” chests, 
tapestries, any good “piece” I could come across, 
and which was not too prohibitive in price, but in 
these days, as everybody who loves and collects old 
furniture knows, there is a great deal of “faking”, 
and so cleverly are the “fakes” turned out that it 
takes a very experienced expert to distinguish them 
from the genuine. 

Whilst on the subject of old furniture I must relate 
a little story of an old chair that has been in my 
father’s family for nearly two hundred years. 

As long as I can remember, the little chair stood 
always in a corner by the drawing-room fire. It 
was a child’s chair with two arms and a seat of 
faded blue velvet. We were never allowed to sit 
in it because it was so old, and not too strong with 
the passing years. Asa matter of fact, we were much 
too big for the wee chair, and only my youngest 
and smallest sister (being quite small) could ever 
get into it. People who came to the house often 
admired the little chair and my father was often 
offered sums of money varying from two pounds to 
perhaps ten. “I do not think it is of any real value,” 
he would say, “but I won't part with it at present, 
anyhow.” 

Then a time came when he wanted to lay hands 
on some money. He thought of the little chair and 
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wondered again if it were really worth something. 
My mother had recently been offered £15 for it, so 
they began to think it might be worth perhaps £20. 
So, one of the biggest and best-known men on the 
subject in London was approached, and his opinion 
asked. Scrupulously fair and honest, he at once 
told them it was a genuine Queen Anne and was 
worth at least £100. He took it away with him and 
a short time afterwards my parents received a 
telegram saying the chair had been sold by auction 
at his rooms and had fetched the large sum of one 
hundred and sixty-five guineas. 

I do not know what its ultimate fate was, but I 
have a notion that its final destination was America. 

On the principle, I suppose, that a “live dog is 
better than a dead lion”, a tag was added to the 
history of the chair that the “celebrated and famous 
actress, Gladys Cooper, had often sat in it as a child, 
and that it had been in the family for close on two 
hundred years”. 

That is the sort of thing Americans like, I think. 
They like to blend the ancient with the modern. 

For myself, if I bought an old chair and heard 
that Mary, Queen of Scots sat in it, or Joan of Arc, 
it might enhance its value, but I don’t think I could 
get up any great enthusiasm over anybody nearer 
than Mary, Queen of Scots. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


On E thing I cannot stand is having plays read to 
me. Most authors want to read their plays to you, 
but if you let them do so they either read so well 
—as does Noel Coward, for instance—that you are 
apt to think the play better than it really is, or so 
badly—as do many playwrights—that the play does 
not have a fair chance. 

One of the plays I had read to me was Noel 
Coward’s Fallen Angels. He came down to Charl- 
wood, Surrey, and made Madge Titheradge and me 
laugh so much at the bits he read out to us that, if 
we had not had other plans at the time, she and 
I would probably have played the two women in 
Fallen Angels instead of—as they did—Tallulah 
and Edna Best. 

But, however much I like a play I will never agree 
to hold it up if I cannot see my way to produce 
it fairly quickly. You never know what will happen 
if a play gets held up, and if an author has written 
something good it is unfair to him not to have it on 
without delay. 

On the other hand, there are plays which succeed 
because they have been “hung up” and kept back 
till the psychological time for their production. 

I claim that I have never turned down a play 
which subsequently proved to be successful on the 
ground that it was a bad play. I would not join 
forces with Basil Dean over Rain because I thought 
the American terms for it were preposterously high 
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—half the profits, if I remember rightly. I have 
explained why I did not do The Green Hat, or 
Channing Pollock’s The Fool, two plays which I 
could have had for London. 

I would have done Somerset Maugham’s Our 
Betters, which had such a run with Margaret 
Bannerman and Constance Collier, had it not been 
offered to me to follow The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
I considered that the part for me in Our Betters 
would not have been sufficiently contrasted with 
that of Paula Tanqueray, and I think it unwise to 
play two similar parts in succession. People will 
alway’s notice it and comment adversely on it if you 
do. Atleast, that has been my experience. 

What does the public want? 

This is the eager cry of every manager in London, 
New York, and the other spots where reputations of 
plays and players are made. 

I suppose George Bernard Shaw has sized things 
up, theatrically, in a title : “You Never Can Tell!” 

You never can tell. It is not that the public are 
fickle, but they need variety. I think this has been 
proved in recent times by the enormous success of 
“talkies”. But, given a really good play—how 
eagerly do the public flock to it. 

Reverting to the “nursing” of a play to success, 
I would like to go to Seymour Hicks’s The Man in 
the Dress Suit. 

This did not “click” with the public at first, and 
it was only by the courage and perseverance of Lord 
Northcliffe in his tremendously widely-read daily 
newspapers that it ever survived. He kept on 
pounding into the public that it was “the goods”, 
and it pulled through with the results we know. 

But could that be done with a bad play? 
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There was never a bad play written that was 
boomed into a lasting success. Barnum knew some- 
thing when he said: “You can fool all the public 
some of the time; you can fool some of the public 
all ae time; but you can’t fool al the public all the 
time!” 

Why try and fool the public, anyway? What 
wise, far-seeing manager ever tries to? 

My utmost endeavour has always been to give the 
public a good play, with the utmost limit of my 
resources as an actress and a manageress, with the 
best material I have at hand, if actors and actresses 
will forgive me for calling them “material” ! 

Which takes me on to the very vexed question of 
“temperament”. They tell me that many storms 
have arisen in Hollywood over that same curious 
state of mind. I have seen storms in various theatres 
owing to some person “going all temperamental”. 

How often is it a sign of genius? How much more 
often a sign of liver, or just common or garden bad 
temper! 

A genius should be able to control those tempera- 
mental brain-storms, I imagine. I’m afraid I am 
rather a practical person myself, and don’t indulge 
much in them; I find my working day is quite full 
enough without them. 

Talking about an actor’s working days, the 
repertory actor and actress used to have to doa 
pretty hard day’s graft in the old days of “stock” 
companies. I am not sure that he or she does not 
have even a harder time in the modern repertory, 
for the modern manager is more exacting, the 
modern audience more discriminating, and the 
actual words of a modern play are more difficult to 
memorize. 
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In the old days of “stock”, one might meet the 
same play time and time again, and it did not matter 
very much whether you spoke the absolute letter of 
the word or not. In fact, I believe some of the old 
“stock” actors had brought the art of extemporising 
to a fine point, and were never at a loss if you 
failed to give them a cue or even turn up for an 
“entrance” at the right time. 

Of course, playing the “Immortal Bard” was a 
different matter, and woe betide him or her who 
should toy with the sacred word or take liberties with 
Shakespeare’s text. 

It was a happy-go-lucky period and produced 
some of our finest actresses and actors, who after- 
wards made good in West-End productions. I have 
had some of the most valuable hints from the “old 
uns”, and I have sat at the feet of a good few of 
the old school mummers and listened in reverent 
silence whilst they have spoken of the old days. 

The stage is full of tradition, full of old lore which 
our kind public know not of, handed down from 
generation to generation and kept alive by the last 
survivor. 

If one whistles in a dressing-room or quotes 
Macbeth by accident, one is apt to get a shuddery 
scow] from some old-timer. I am not superstitious, 
as I have mentioned, but I certainly observe the old- 
time conventions. 

You never can tell! 

After all, the stage is old; it is one of the oldest 
professions to have retained its ancient habits and 
glamour, even though modern conditions have 
altered it, and I for one would not have it otherwise. 
There is even a smell about the theatre which is 
different to any other building, and the moment the 
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actor or actress gets to the back of the stage there 
is the feeling of “‘aliveness” which only the familiar 
surroundings can bring. It is curious; I have heard 
old actors, long retired, remark on it, and I doubt 
if any other profession holds the glamour of the 
“back stage” in quite the same way. 

I have had an actress who had not seen the stage 
side of the footlights for many a long year, stand in 
my dressing-room and fondle my grease-paints, 
powder-puffs and oddments with a sort of wistful 
look in her eye. I knew what she was feeling—I 
have felt it myself on the few occasions I have been 
“off” for some reason or another, even when I have 
been to a matinée and called on some actress friend, 
when I have been playing the same evening 
myself! 

We are “queer people” I suppose, but there it 
is—if it were not for the glamour I suppose we 
should not be able to lose ourselves and be someone 
else for the few hours traffic of the stage. 

That “inspiration” business in acting that is so 
often spoken of is also a curious thing. One may 
invent a little bit of “business”, by-play, or a move- 
ment, or a tiny bit of action on the spur of the 
moment, which is an addition to the part; it 
gradually creeps into the part until it remains as a 
bit of traditional “business” for all time. Yet how 
many times has it occurred that an actor or actress 
has invented it, or the producer has thought of it, 
during rehearsal? 

I sometimes wonder whether, on a first-night per- 
formance, an actor or actress is not given a second 
self, a subconscious other half which floats over the 
stalls or the back of the pit, or up in the circle, or 
at the back of the gallery, and watches the perform- 
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ance and shudders and says “Oh-h—er—no— 
G-g-ladys, not like that, my d-dear—yes, that's good, 
keep that in—oh, no—yes, yes, that's it, now—up, 
my gitl—that’s it—keep that—fine!” so that one 
registers exactly where one has gone astray, when 
one has made an unexpected effect and where 
one has “fiopped”. I know I always retain first- 
night memories unconsciously and reproduce effects 
as if I had seen them in a mirror. 

Second nights! ... 

Well, if the Press have been kind, and as one 
drives up to the theatre and sees the crowd really 
surging round the doors . . . what an uplift! 

You know you have made good; that there is the 
dear old London public, glad to see you; glad to see 
that not only have you made good yourself, but you 
are going to deliver the goods to them! 

Gallery, pit, stalls—crammed to the back of the 
theatre that you have rehearsed in empty! 

From behind the curtain you can hear the hum of 
voices, then the orchestra plays the overture; then 
the moment when the “rag” goes up, which is the 
back-stage slang for saying that the curtain ascends, 
you hear the first chuckle, then a laugh, and you 
know that the play is gripping them as it did the 
night before. 

Then that miraculous welcome—and for the rest 
of three glorious hours you are lost—absolutely lost 
and swallowed up in a character designed, thought 
out for you, or so it seems—audiences are nothing, 
the mechanics of the stage cease to exist, for the 
moment you are some character which a great 
author has created. 

That little subconscious second self is probably 
prompting you. Do you care? You don’t remember 
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the producer’s wisecracks; you don’t remember the 
advice of this and that; the enormous trouble you 
have taken studying the great part—in one great 
burst you give vent to the best that is in you, without 
reservation, flinging your soul broadcast, for that 
silent, tense crowd who are sitting watching you. 
And yet, do you think of them? Once think of them 
and you are lost—once realize that they are there 
and you have lost them! 

It is worth all the long hours of study; worth all 
the weary rehearsing; worth all the dull days when 
you are feeling “off colour’, and as if you don’t know 
your job, and you felt that everybody knew it better 
than you. Worth those terrible moments just before 
you enter and your knees are as water, your tongue 
blotting-paper, and you are perfectly certain that 
everything will go wrong. 

I sometimes think that, on first nights, something 
of the tenseness of the actors and all the organiza- 
tions behind the curtain must penetrate to the 
audience, for on no other night, even during the run 
of a great success, does one ever get that “first-night” 
feeling. I suppose that little subconscious self is 
responsible for that in part—and yet—people are 
wonderfully kind! 

I know that the cares of the theatre so far as 
possible are taken off my shoulders in a very 
unobtrusive way. 

I suppose an audience never realizes the tremen- 
dous organization that is called into being with the 
rise of the curtain, before, during, and after the time 
they have seen the finished product! After all, why 
should they? We are only selling them something 
they cannot buy elsewhere. and we never think of 
how, why, where or by whom our goods are obtained 
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at any of the big stores. It is only when one is 
intimately acquainted with both back and front of a 
theatre that one realizes what a dickens of a lot 
happens before the curtain rises—and comes down 
again. 

It all looks so easy! 

So it is—it only means intense effort from every- 
body concerned; the deepest interest—as if the fate 
of the world hung on the success of the play; 
perhaps a vear or two of concentration on the part 
of the author; deep deliberation by the business 
brains of the theatre; the gathering together of all 
the threads of preliminary organization; selection of 
cast; letting your public know that there is such a 
play going to be produced, and then the heartbreak 
of rehearsals, with the absolutely certain feeling in 
your innermost sou] that the whole thing is going 
to be a “flop’”—and you are going to be the biggest 
flopper of the lot! 

Easy? Truly! 

But the easiest thing, having attained success, is 
to tumble from the pedestal! Fame in the theatre 
is so difficult to obtain, so woefully easy to lose, and 
ofttimes to lose through no fault of one’s own, or, at 
least, no fault that one can realize. 

How many, many instances there are of good, 
even brilliant actors and actresses who have fallen 
from public favour, and yet one cannot always give 
the reason. One or two unsuitable parts; two or 
three failures, not on the artist's part, maybe, but 
the play's. 

“What has become of So-and-So; haven't seen or 
heard of her for years? Is she dead?” 

“No, but she sort of dropped out after what’s-its- 
name was such a flop. Then she played in—you 
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remember that appalling thing at the Yorick. She 
was really good in it, too, but somehow-—”” 

I remember one particular instance that I have in 
mind of an actress whose name was in everybody’s 
mouth when I was a girl. She was the daughter of 
a very renowned actor, a great actor, and she bade 
fair to emulate her father, to carry on his great name, 
for she had not only inherited his wonderful talent, 
but she had beauty, a wonderful stage presence, 
knew all the technique of the stage from A to Z, One 
would think it would be impossible for such an one 
to drop out and become—nothing but a tragic 
memory! Yet, a few years ago I was staying with 
friends at a riverside spot, and by chance saw a play- 
bill advertising a “booth show” on the village green. 

It was headed with that actress’s name! 

I thought: “It can’t be—it is impossible—it is 
someone else using the same name!” 

Out of curiosity I went to see the show that night; 
in a tent with forms for stalls and sawdust on the 
grass under-foot. The play was a turgid melo- 
drama, acted for the most part in ranting, barn- 
storming style which made even the chawbacons 
who composed the main part of the audience 
chuckle. 

The heroine was that same once-famous London 
star, and even though she “. . . tore a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings”, her art still peeped out triumphantly at-times, 
like a diamond shining from a morass of mud! 

I wept, I confess it, not at the woes of that down- 
trodden heroine, but at that wreck of the past, once 
“the observed of all observers—quite, quite down!” 

Is there any tragedy quite so pathetic and pitiful 
as the tragedy of “A Fallen Star”? 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


I HAVE always held that actors and actresses 
should change their type of character from time to 
time. Always to follow the same fashions, to listen 
to the same music, to read the same sort of books, 
to remain in the same environment, never to 
exchange new ideas with fresh people, would be 
stupid. 

Why, then, should the theatre demand routine 
from its players’ Why should artists be “typed”, 
and perpetually condemned to be villains, or old 
men, or “vamps”, or vicars’ daughters? It is a great 
mistake; inevitably the result will be a sameness of 
which the playgoing public will tire. Tricks and 
mannerisms are bound to creep in, heaviness will 
come upon an artist, and, in the end, every part will 
become just a reflection of the player. No, actors 
and actresses must vary their characterizations. 

It is, of course, terribly diflicult to find good plays, 
but I am afraid that the gentleman who once wrote 
to say that he had been sitting on the beach looking 
at a boat called Gladys in order to get the necessary 
inspiration to write me a play, did not sound a very 
promising new dramatist. He stated that the play 
was to show a State official changing places with an 
ordinary person (a somewhat unkind way of putting 
things, I thought), and that, after I had bought the 
play, “the dialogue and details could be written in 
by arrangement”. 

All the same, I have known no less a person than 
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the distinguished Frederick Lonsdale adopt rather 
that method. When we began to rehearse The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney we did not know what the end of 
the play was, for the simple reason that it was not 
written. In fact, it was not till a week or so before 
we were due to produce that Lonsdale one morning 
came into the theatre, pulled some untidy bits of 
paper out of one of his pockets, and said: “Here you 
are—the last scene.” Still, what Freddie Lonsdale 
can do, and what unknown boat-gazers can do, are 
two very different things. 

When we were rehearsing The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney, Lonsdale always came to rehearsal with 
bottles of sweets in his pockets, which he distributed 
round the company—possibly to keep us all sweet- 
tempered; and when the merit of Gerald du 
Maurier’s and my parts in the play was being dis- 
cussed—as it frequently was in rehearsal—he very 
tactfully went about first telling some people that 
Thad the better part, and, then, telling others that du 
Maurier had. As a matter of fact, the person who 
really had the best part in the play was Ronald 
Squire. 

I do not know if Lonsdale got the germ of the 
idea for Mrs. Cheyney from a request I once made 
him to write me a play about a woman “Raffles”, 
but the woman in it certainly was a thief. 

It is strange how the play ever came my 
way. When Margaret Bannerman was playing in 
Somerset Maugham’s Our Betters (much the best 
thing she has ever done), her husband, Anthony 
Prinsep, read “The Letter” as a magazine short 
story, and asked Maugham if he would dramatize it 
for Margaret Bannerman. 


Maugham made the dramatization, but when he 
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considered it he felt that the woman’s part would 
suit me better than it would suit her. 

Prinsep did not like this, and was loath to give up 
the play, but Somerset Maugham was so anxious for 
me to have the part in it that he said if he could get 
it back, and I would appear in it, he would give me 
an option on his next five plays. I naturally agreed 
to this—who would not agree to have the first choice 
of five Maugham plays? Prinsep was away at the 
time, and when Stanley Bell, his manager, wired and 
told him: “Can get Gladys Cooper in ‘The Letter’ 
for the Globe,” he promptly replied: “I won't have 
her.” 

While all this was going on Tommy Vaughan, 
whom I have mentioned previously, had got hold 
of The Last of Mrs. Cheyney for—as he thought— 
Gerald du Maurier. But du Maurier turned it down, 
despite the fact that he and Lonsdale are excellent 
friends, and so Vaughan passed it on to me. I had 
to give a quick decision, and I liked the play so much 
that I had no hesitation in saying that I would do 
the part for three months. I stipulated about three 
months because I wanted to do The Letter under my 
own management. 

Just after he had got my reply Vaughan happened 
to meet du Maurier, who said: “Well, I can’t find a 
play, and perhaps I had better do that one of 
Freddie Lonsdale’s.” 

“You're too late,” said Vaughan. ‘Gladys is 
going to do it at the St. James's.” 

Still, he played in it after all. The cast was fixed, 
I thought, with Arthur Margctson to play “opposite” 
me, and off I went to Venice for a little holiday. 
Then, one day, to my great amazement, up came a 
friend with the morning’s paper, and exclaimed : 
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“I say, you didn’t tell me that you and Gerald 
- Maurier are going to act together in a new 
play.” 

“We're not,” I told him. 

“Well, the Daily Express says you are,” he 
retorted. 

It was news to me; but I am very glad that du 
Maurier did act in it, and did produce it. His 
production was wonderful, particularly his changing 
of the last act from an interior scene (as Lonsdale 
originally wrote it) to a very attractive exterior. It 
gave Freddie Lonsdale a bit of extra writing to do in 
a hurry, but he was quite cheerful about the altera- 
tion, and turned up smiling in his white socks, his 
hat on the back of his head, and some bits of paper 
which no one but himself could read. 

Gerald du Maurier lost a great deal of money by 
not putting on The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, instead of 
acting in it on a salary; and I must say I think that 
the story of how he “lost” the play has its funny 
side—although it does not make him laugh very 
much. 

What happened was that Freddie Lonsdale went 
up to Hampstead to read it to du Maurier after 
dinner one evening. Lonsdale is a very bad reader, 
and du Maurier got sleepier and sleepier as he went 
on, and finally fell fast asleep. 

Lonsdale, finding that he had been reading to a 
sleeping man, flew into a temper, gathered up his 
sheets, and burst out of the room, exclaiming loudly 
against du Maurier. 

Muriel du Maurier (Lady du Maurier) came to see 
what it was all about, and, despite her efforts to 
“explain”, Freddie Lonsdale banged out of the 
house, exclaiming loudly : 
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“E won't listen. I won't stay—the man is mad— 
he has insulted me.” 

The late Henry Arthur Jones, unable to find a 
seat for the first night of Mrs. Cheyney, sent me this 
very amusing letter: 


I hoped to see your first performance, but Mr. 
Arnold at the box-office has returned my cheque 
for two stalls. I must endorse it, but I shall 
always count it as one of the major misfortunes 
of my chequered life. 

I remember that Lord Randolph Churchill 
was refused admission to the select coterie who 
assemble in the gambling rooms at Monte 
Carlo, and, according to Byron, George the 
Third’s claims to join a company not less august 
and purified than a St. James’s first-night 
audience were strenuously disputed. His 
Majesty only managed to slip into Heaven 
while Saint Peter's attention was diverted by a 
scuffle caused by Southey reading his poems. 
Although my merits are less discernible than 
those of George the Third, I hoped that I might 
by some favourable misallotment of seats be 
able to congratulate you on another triumph. 
. .. I must content myself and wait till the 
500th night. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


V V HEN I played Magda in 1923 two people took 
the trouble to write and tell me that I was “hideous”, 
but a Yorkshireman balanced things with a note 
to say that I should come out at the top of The 
Bystander poll in the voting for the most popular 
actress. He not only cheered me up—but he was 
right. The names of twenty well-known actresses 
were given by The Bystander and its readers were 
asked to give the names in order of popularity. The 
result was as follows: 


Gladys Cooper. 6. Sybil Thorndike. 

Fay Compton. 7. Phyllis Dare. 

Jose Collins. 8. Peggy O’ Neil. 

Marie Lohr. g. Phyllis Neilson-Terry. 
Irene Vanbrugh. 10. Phyllis Monkman. 


I wonder what would be the result of a similar 
competition to-day, and how many of us who then 
figured in the first ten would come into the list now ? 
A number of “new” actresses have inevitably come 
to the front during the past eight years or so, among 
them Evelyn Laye, Yvonne Arnaud (who is not 
“new”, of course, but who has climbed very high 
since that competition), Diana Wynyard, Madeleine 
Carrol, Edith Evans, Binnie Hale, and Edna Best, 
for example. 

The Bnitish public is very faithful to its favourites, 
but it must be remembered that the young genera- 
tion of playgoers is not very familiar with the work 
of several of the actresses who, eight years ago, 
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were constantly seen in leading parts. That is one 
of the penalties of our profession; it is easier to get 
up than to remain up. The getting there is not so 
hard as the staying there. 

Now perhaps this is a good opportunity to discuss 
two matters which inevitably crop up where 
actresses are concerned—looks and clothes. I have 
told how, when I played Paula Tanqueray, I 
deliberately set about changing my appearance and 
presenting a Gladys Cooper unfamiliar to the play- 
going public. Commenting on this, one dramatic 
critic—I think it was Mr. Beverley Nichols, who was 
at that time writing about the theatre instead of for 
it—remarked that I “regarded my art as of infinitely 
more importance than my looks”. This led into a 
discussion as to what, if any, extent looks can handi- 
cap one. 

My own feeling is, while looks may sometimes be 
a handicap they are seldom—if ever—a hindrance. 
Obviously a pretty girl will always attract atten- 
tion. On the other hand, the fact that she is pretty 
or beautiful can tell against her. 

Plenty of people have the idea that beauty and 
brains do not go together. They lay it down as a 
kind of axiom that a girl who is born with a face— 
who is “a good-looker” as the Americans say—is 
lazy, vain, empty-headed, and generally good for 
nothing much. 

Her looks are apt to get thrown in her face. She 
is considered to be a “silly, empty-headed little 
fool”, and it is difficult for her to have herself taken 
seriously—if she wants to be taken seriously. 

Yet the most foolish thing an actress can do is 
to neglect her personal appearance. There are 
actresses who do this and make no bones about 
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doing so, but I am perfectly certain they are wrong. 

One of the first things I made up my mind to do 
when I got going in “fashionable” plays was to 
learn to dress properly. I knew that in some plays 
and parts I was dressed quite wrongly, and I deter- 
mined to have this altered, cost what it might. 

It gives me no pleasure to rush to Paris for some 
new clothes, stand for hours and hours in a salon, 
and then rush back to London to rehearse, but I 
know the value of it all. Women do go to the 
theatre to see dresses; and an actress who has 
something new and attractive to wear is repaid for 
the time and trouble she gives to clothes. 

In an article called “Why are they Interesting?” 
which he once wrote, that brilliant journalist, Mr. 
H. V. Morton, paid me a great compliment—which 
may or may not have been deserved. He said: 
“Looking round for a really interesting woman, one 
realizes how few and far between they are from a 
broad public point of view. If you had to interview 
a woman whose opinion would interest the largest 
number of people, whom would you choose?” . . . 
Gladys Cooper? Yes. 


There you have it. And why? Because, quite apart 
from the merits or demerits of Miss Cooper as an actress, 
her name and her face are household words in every nook 
and comer of this country. What makes her interest? It 
is not a question of personality forcing its way to the public, 
not a question, as it might have been with Dame Ellen 
Terry, of extraordinary magnetism, plus great art, exercis- 
ing its spell; it is simply that to millions upon millions 
Miss Cooper is a symbol of British beauty. She is—thanks 
entirely to the Press, however—as well known as the Prince 
of Wales and much nearer the public than Bernard Shaw. 
. . . On this claim her “‘interest’’ with the public would 
justify in printing almost anything she said. 
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Well. . . . Naturally I do not agree with all this, 
but it is always interesting to see. yourself as others 
see you, and by quoting Mr. Morton I can escape 
having to try to “explain” myself. He has done 
it far better than I ever could—or ever could 
dare do. 

Mention of the Prince of Wales brings me to one 
of my most treasured possessions—the Scroll which 
hangs behind my dressing-room door at the Play- 
house and on which are written the signatures of 
between three and four hundred men and women 
who have done me the honour to “come round”, 
as the theatrical saying is. Edward Knoblock made 
me the Scroll in 1916, and the first person to put 
his name on it was Barrie. 

The Prince of Wales signed his name during the 
run of Mrs. Cheyney at the St. James’s. One 
evening the telephone bell in my dressing-room 
rang and, as I was busy changing, “Motty” answered. 
A Voice said: “Can I speak to Miss Cooper ?” and 
“Motty” said: “Who are you?” The Voice, which 
seemed to be amused, said “No, no name could 
be given,” but would Miss Cooper ring up such and 
such a number. The number seemed familiar to 
us, and at last we remembered what it was—St. 
James’s Palace. 

Poor “Motty” was in a dreadful state, but T 
managed to put things right, and the Prince, who 
was recovering from a broken collar bone, and said 
that he was bored at having to stay indoors, came 
round. Gerald du Maurier and IJ told “Motty” that 
she would certainly be sent to the Tower, at the 
very least, but she had the laugh on both of us. 

Somehow she contrived to see the Prince for a 
minute alone and apologized so profusely to him 
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that he laughed and told her: “That's all right, 
Motty. I am glad to know that you guard Miss 
Cooper so well.” 

To give a full list of the names on the Scroll would 
be to set forth a catalogue of hundreds of people 
distinguished in various walks of life. At random 
I see on it the autographs of Sacha Guitry and 
Yvonne Printemps, who, I remember, talked very 
bad English—and so relieved me of trying to talk 
very bad French; the artists, Harrington Mann, 
who drew a little picture of himself, and A. J. 
Munnings, who made a tiny picture of a horse-hoof; 
four famous cricketers, C. B. Fry, F. T. Mann, 
“Patsy” Hendren and G. T. S. Stevens; three Prime 
Ministers, Asquith, Lloyd George, and Stanley 
Baldwin; Georges Carpentier and Valentino. 

Valentino came round after a first night, and when 
he was going out of the stage-door he found a 
crowd there. He came back to the dressing-room 
and said: “I cannot face those people who are 
waiting for me. What shall I do?” J am afraid 
that the answer did not flatter or quite please him. 
It was: “Just walk out and take no notice. They 
aren't waiting for you, and they won't know who 
you are,” 

The editor of a widely-read newspaper once said 
to me: “If you want to get hundreds of indignant 
letters all you have to do is to print something critical 
about Rudolph Valentino. I cannot understand it, 
he seems to be a sort of religion with some people, 
who resent the slightest word that isn’t sugary about 
him.” 

Following the incident which I have just related 
(and which, it seems to me, had its amusing side) 
Mrs. Valentino wrote to me: — 
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My dear Miss Cooper, 

This is to beg forgiveness for not writing 
before to thank you for the beautiful flowers 
and your kind thought in sending them. 

We were only in London for a few days on 
very important business, which unfortunately 
deprived us of doing many of the things we had 
wanted to do. We regretted so much not 
having the pleasure of seeing you again, but 
hope on our return you will be able to give us 
a little of your time. 

Mr. Valentino joins in sending best regards 
and all wishes for your continued success. 


The Valentinos, it will be seen from this, were 
quite happy over what was really a little bit of “leg 
pulling’’—but not so some of Valentino's “fans”. I 
got several communications in this strain after I had 
ventured to tell the story of him. 


... Could you not have refrained from attack- 
ing the dead? If Valentino had been alive, you 
would not have wnitten it, you know it. 

Your vanity urged you to mention his 
name. ... 

It was cowardly. 

You most surely will be punished in some 
way. 

(Signed) “ABSOLUTE JUSTICE.” 
And, again: 


When you accuse Mr. Valentino of being vain 
you are wrong... our beloved Rudolph was too 
modest to be vain; considering how he was 
mobbed by his admirers at the Marble Arch 
picture palace, I feel quite safe in saying it was 
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Rudolph Valentino they were waiting to see, 
and not Gladys Cooper. 

Lady Oxford and Asquith (“Margot”) came to 
see me with her husband during the run of The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. She at once started to walk 
about the room and say uncomplimentary things 
about my performance, obviously much to the 
embarrassment of him; but I must say that on her 
second visit, during the run of Magda, she made up 
handsomely for her previous criticisms by the 
highest praise of my acting in that play. 

If it surprises anyone that famous cricketers have 
been among my visitors, the answer is that I am 
keen on cricket, that I often go to Lord’s in the 
summer, and that there is in existence a 
"GCCCC.” Translated, this means “Gladys 
Cooper Charlwood Cricket Club”. True, it has only 
played one match (unfinished), but it possesses its 
own colours—dark blue, light blue, and pinky- 
mauve—which have been much admired in 
Australia and elsewhere, and some very distin- 
guished members. 

For the sake of cricket history—and posterity— 
this is the team which played against Bucks Club at 
Charlwood in 1927: P. F. Wamer (Capt.), F. T. 
Mann, G. T. S. Stevens, H. J. Enthoven, Patsy 
Hendren, J. W. Hearne, Gerald du Maurier, Nigel 
Bruce, Leslie Faber, Ian Hay, and C. D. Gray. 

Having a son who is “mad” about cricket makes 
one keen, and if by any wonderful chance John ever 
does get into the Eton eleven and play against 
Harrow at Lord’s when he walks out of the Pavilion 
to bat will assuredly be the worst moment of my 
life. The agony of a first night would not compare 


with such an occasion, I am sure. 
P 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


I REMEMBER once being asked to act as a judge 
at a Simple Life Exhibition, to help to decide 
(Heaven knows why they picked me) the question: 
“What constitutes an ideal Husband?” According 
to the promoters, the “ideal” married man should 
“make a habit of entering your home with a smile” 
(his home, that is). ‘Little presents, words of love, 
compliments—these make a woman’s life worth 
living.” 

Something cropped up to prevent me being 
present at the judging, but early in the evening I got 
a note at my house from a man who said he 
particularly wanted to see me in connection with the 
matter. I sent a message to say that I had not been 
one of the judges, and so begged to be excused. But 
he was so insistent, saying that he had come three 
hundred miles specially to consult me, that I gave in. 
In came a strange-looking man, accompanied by a 
rather strange-looking woman, and he at once 
plunged into a harangue about his virtues as a 
husband. 

“T have ten thousand a year,” he went off. “I 
never go oif for week-ends without bringing my wife 
back a diamond tiara or a string of pearls. When 
she wants to go away I let her go, give her a cheque, 
and ask no questions when she comes back. I don’t 
stop out late at night, and I always give my wife 
the brown egg for breakfast. Am I an ideal 
husband :” 
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I felt perfectly sure that he was quite mad, and, 
trying to be diplomatic, I ventured: “Well, what 
does your wife here say ?” 

“My wife?” he shouted. “She’s not my wife— 
she’s my keeper. I’m a lunatic, and I’m in a 
home.” 

I thought: ‘Well, I’m in a hole.” But before I 
could say or do anything he grabbed his companion 
by the arm, gave a fiendish chuckle, and out they 
rushed. 

I was scared half-dead—but I need not have been. 
The whole thing was a lovely leg-pull against me: 
the work of a pair of irrepressible practical jokers, 
whose names I will not give them the satisfaction of 
seeing in print. 

It seems to me that I am constantly being the butt 
of odd people. Why I should have a special 
attraction for lunatics I do not know, but they 
seem to concentrate on me. On several occasions 
I have had to call in the police to deal with 
seeming madmen, but, fortunately, others have 
been quite harmless, and given me some good 
laughs. 

Among my collection of correspondence there 
are some fat envelopes which my secretary in 
a flippant mood labelled “dotty letters’. They 
contain examples of the queer sort of letters one 
receives from time to time—the type of letter which, 
I am sure, all people who get into the public eye 
must get now and then. 

There are a score or so of long-winded letters from 
a schoolmaster, who, once upon a time. thought that 
it would be a good idea if he and I got married, and 
IT staved at home with him in the evening instead of 
going off to the theatre. 
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Quoting from one letter at random, he told me: 


Iam shocked that I spend ninepence a day on 
tobacco. I felt so glad the other night that I do 
not drink. I am a most contradictory mortal. 
I love the Earth and the dear old mug-wumps 
on it, including Miss G. Cooper. . . . I should 
like to marry a woman who would raise Cain at 
least once every three months. What is the 
good of having a wife otherwise? Married life 
without a domestic storm at intervals would 
make me dreadfully blasé, don’t you know. 


He went on to say: 


T have written a novel. The publishers have 
had it fourteen weeks, soit looks hopeful. I had 
the greatest difficulty over the love scenes, and 
have apologized to the publisher for not putting 
in enough “apple sauce”. 


He offered to coach me in algebra, but I did not 
quite see myself sitting down doing sums every 
evening, and, what with one thing and another, 
nothing came of the correspondence—which is 
not the right word, for I took no active part in 
It. 

A woman once sent me a pipe as a present, which 
might have come in handy if I smoked, which I don't 
if I can help it; and there was an Irishman who 
desired me to tind him a job in a London beauty 
parlour, because whenever there were income-tax 
forms to be filled in in his office, the rest of the staff 
went out and played football, and left him to the 
forms; and a man in Brighton who had something 
urgent to tell me (I could not make out what it was), 
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and who constantly asked me to meet him on the 
West Pier on Sunday afternoon, as, owing to the 
hot-water system in Brighton, he was unable to call 
upon me. He declared that “six or eight” women 
were going about Brighton in red hats impersonating 
me, though what this had to do with the local “hot- 
water system” I could not see. 

Another unknown writer lived in London. He 
said that he had seen me in Diplomacy, and 
continued : 


During your acting you used these words— 
“I want someone to love me”. If this is really 
so, and if you are in need of a husband, I should 
love to be the someone. Iam thirty-nine, single, 
a non-smoker, and a teetotaller, and I have not 
done wrong to any woman or girl more than I 
done on Sat. last. I was in the back row of 
the pit, but I am not telling you this on the 
thought that you may have noticed me. J am 
slightly lame, but I know my way about, as the 
saying is. I ama carpenter by trade, but I had 
a nervous breakdown, but am now recovered 
from my ill-health. I shall not say any more 
about myself at present, as I don’t believe in all 
talk and no do, so if you would like to become 
better acquainted with me, and are desirous of 
another husband, I am at your service. With 
best respects, and hoping this will find you in 
good health as it leaves me at this present, yours 
respectfully. 


You would not call this exactly a “‘Jove letter”, but 
parts of it are so amusing that I must quote 
them: 
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I have always admired you and your acting, 
and have rarely—even when it meant spending 
my last few shillings—missed any of your 
productions. 

When I was at school I spent practically ail 
my pocket-money on 2d. picture postcards of 
you, but this caused ribald remarks from 
several schoolfellows. Still, it became an 
obsession with me, and in spite of a prefect 
once telling me that you had a wooden leg, false 
teeth, and a wig, I continued to buy the post- 
cards. 

Imagine my joy when I first saw you, and then 
waited outside the stage-door to catch a glimpse 
of you. I returned home radiantly happy, but 
I never dared tell a soul lest I should be thought 
mad. Since leaving school I have naturally 
thrown off the infatuation I had for you, but, 
nevertheless, I still watch the newspapers for 
any news of you. 


Another would-be husband wanted £25,000 from 
the Actors’ Benevolent Fund as a consideration for 
marrying me. His writing was not very easy to 
read, but I think his name was Crumpet-Crumpet, 
and he described himself as “High-born Chevalier 
in Person”. 

Addressing me from Brussels, he wrote: 


It has been suggested to me that you wished 
to make my acquaintance with a view to matn- 
mony. Whether this is correct or not, it would 
certainly give me great pleasure to interest 
myself with any of your private affairs. . . . If 
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you have any interesting topics with a view to 
any correspondence, I will be pleased to answer 
you. 


He then proceeded to state his future movements 
on the Continent, and give me directions how to rush 
to his arms via Flushing. Having waited for me in 
vain, he then suggested that a payment of £25,000 
from the Benevolent Fund would bring him to my 
side. ‘High-born Chevaliers in Person” are evi- 
dently rather expensive. 

Still, this communication did not beat a postcard 
I once got with these words upon it: “Madam, I 
warn you one and for all you are not to come in 
reach of me near Clapham Common. How dare you 
meat my old man? P.S.—I had him watched this 
morning.” The indignant lady forgot to sign her 
name or send her address, but, in a corner she had 
nee “IT have written to Mr. B. about you and 

S72 

There is another story—only from a masculine 
angle in this case—which a friend assures me he 
overheard as I was going into the stage-door at the 
Playhouse one afternoon. Two loafers happened to 
see me, and one of them said: 

“That’s Gladys Cooper, that was. Ain’t arf a 
beauty, is she ?” 

“It's dress as does it,” suggested his friend. “Now 
if my missus could get ’erself up same as Gladys 
Cooper .. . well, I dunno.” 

“Oh, what's the good of dress?” said the other 
comfortingly. “I lay Gladys Cooper couldn’t turn 
out a dish of sprats as good as your old woman can, 
with all ‘er dresses.” 

T lay I couldn't, too. 
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Then there are the rude things people write about 
photographs and performances which they do not 
like; the people who write for loans of money (a man 
in prison once wrote and said that if I would send 
him five pounds he could get free) or gifts of clothes; 
and the people who want to write plays or lyrics— 
though why I should be thought to want lyrics I 
cannot understand. There was a woman in Scotland 
who used to send me this kind of thing till—happily 
—she got tired: 


The strands of all Tropic oceans 
Yield not, 

One single pearl 

With a ‘‘voiceless’’ call: 

Such as the pearl: 

Of your k-i-s-s has got. 


Your two red lips 

Are the jewel's case, 
Where love’s spring 

I touch for sips: 

Of kisses that bring 

More than—a pearl’s grace. 


Pearl, of the wave 
From the sea of love, 
Come unto me. 

A “‘wireless’’ I crave: 
Unseen pearl (ee). 
Beneath and above. 


Your kiss is 2 pearl, 

Dear, dear gir (rl); 

Pearl o’ love. 

Carried by lip’s ‘‘Dove’’: 
To me, to me-e-e, you sce. 


Somewhere in India there is “a poor often boy” 
(his own words) who apparently thinks that Miss Ivy 
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Duke, the film actress, and I are one and the same 
person. To reach the combined two of us he wrote: 


Stamped 





Me inn Geom, Bak 
é omdininng Cocoon . 
I° SaThoman Lim and. 
TH Bishop a Com clon. 
Post hire Sonal. 


“YE 


His letter reached me when I was playing in Peter 
Pan at the Adelphi. It was a long letter, finally 
coming to the point that the “poor often boy” wished 
to go to Bombay to become a Christian—"but no 
money to go to Bombay. . . . Now, Miss, kindly 
to send me one Holy Bible, and Miss kindly help 
one blanket, some clothing. I am all ways getting 
fever. My Boday is thin and lean.” 

And somewhere in South Africa there is—or was 
—a young lady of colour who once sent me her 
photograph, and the information that she intended 
to go on the stage. “I sing and dance, and play the 
piano and recite. Do you have to know any more 
to be an actress ?” she inquired. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


I HAVE said that if my father had had his own 
way he would probably have wanted me to be a 
writer—perhaps a dramatic critic. It is just as well 
that I went my own way, for, to be perfectly frank, 
I have no great opinion of dramatic critics. I can 
say that impersonally because the only two well- 
known writers on the theatre whom I do know are 
Alan Parsons and William Pollock. 

I know Hannen Swaffer by sight, of course; but 
I do not think I would recognize St. John Ervine, 
James Agate, or Ivor Brown, and certainly none of 
the “boy critics” who have recently come into 
positions for which they seem to have few qualifica- 
tions. It is exasperating for people who have given 
most of their lives to the stage, and established 
themselves, to be told the elementary things about 
their business in newspapers by boys just down from 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

One of my chief quarrels with the critics is that 
they are so given to compare the present with the 
past, to the disadvantage of the present. This, if I 
may: say’ su, is great nonsense. Does any sensible, 
thinking person who knows anything about the 
theatre really think that it used to be better than it is 
now? I doubt it. 

I am one of the managements that “bars” Mr. 
Swaffer. He is not invited to first-nights at my 
theatre. I do not look upon Mr. Swaffer as a critic. 
He is a journalist, looking for some first-night 
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“story”, and not intent upon giving his readers an 
idea of a play’s value. It is likely that if he went to 
see Hamlet, and that someone gave a magnificent 
performance in the part, that he would ignore the 
acting and concentrate upon writing about what an 
unknown American manager said to him in the 
interval—or how the theatre cat came on and mewed 
in the grave-digging scene. 

Presumably people who follow new plays want to 
know what the newest plays are about and like, and 
who acts well in them; but it seems to me that many 
of the critics come to first-nights looking for “stunts” 
or mishaps. 

Recently, when I did a revival of The Pelican at 
the Playhouse, one of the “boy critics” grumbled 
that we had an English telephone in a French scene. 
He was quite wrong; it may have looked an English 
telephone to him, but it was an actual French 
telephone, sent specially from Paris for the 
play. 

The trouble with the critics is (a) that most of 
them know nothing about the theatre; (b) that they 
come in on first-nights. They should be invited after 
a play has been running for about a week. The 
general withdrawal of tirst-night seats for critics has 
been seriously discussed, but you never can get 
theatrical people to agree about things and act 
together. 

Of course, the theatre has progressed and 
improved, and is, in many ways, much better than 
it was even when I first began to know it twenty- 
five or so years ago. The good plays are better— 
they mirror actual life more closely—and as for the 
bad ones, well, there always have been plenty of bad 
plays, and always will be. 
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Acting has improved. True, we may lack big 
personalities, such as Irving, Wyndham, and Tree, 
but the general level is higher. Minor parts are 
much better played than used to be the case. George 
Edwardes was an outstanding producer of musical 
pieces in his time; but Charles Cochran is a better 
producer. Edwardes never did anything so good as 
some of the Cochran revues we have had, particu- 
larly, to my mind, The League of Notions. 1 think 
that this was the finest revue I have ever seen— 
infinitely superior to anything I saw in New York 
—and I liked it so much that I had a regular 
Wednesday matinée box at the New Oxford just so 
that I could sce it time after time. I have no axe 
to grind for Mr. Cochran—but when I read critics 
lamenting the glories of the past, I must confess that 
I do feel a lite bit angry. 

And s0 itis with artistes. People say: “Ah, but we 
have no Gertie Millars nowadays.” I worked with 
Gertie Millar, and there is no argument that, in her 
day, she was very good. But would modern 
audiences enthuse over her little voice and her few 
comparatively simple litle dance steps: I do not 
think that they would, any more than they would get 
very excited over Edna May's three entrances and 
scenes in The Belle of New York, which, thirty odd 
years ago, took London by storm. It is ludicrous to 
hold up musical comedy leads of the old days when 
we have now such a supreme artist, in her way, as 
Miss Cicely Courtneidge, whose range and ability is 
amazing. There was no actress in the so-called good 
old days of musical comedy who could have held a 
candle to Miss Courtneidge. 

I do not say this in disparagement of Miss May, 
Miss Millar, and others who used to delight us. In 
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their day they excelled, because they had, then, 
outstanding talent and personality, or, as it was 
called, “charm”. But the point I do want to make is 
that they were not called upon to do what is looked 
for nowadays. If they had been they would no 
doubt have been fully capable of “delivering the 
goods”, just as Irving and Tree, if they were alive 
now, would adapt themselves to present-day con- 
ditions. 

But it is rather infuriating to be told in print so 
often that the whole theatre of our youth was so 
superior to the theatre of our mature days—and to 
be told it by some who were not born thirty years 
ago, and by critics who write in half a dozen different 
papers under different names, but who always are 
pompous and addicted to airing little bits of French 
to fill up the space. 

Some time ago I read a ludicrous article by an 
absurd member of a ridiculous family complaining 
that leading ladies come on the stage and at once 
look round to see who is in the theatre, and that 
actors play golf. This young man is not a profes- 
sional dramatic critic, but every now and then he 
says something stupid about the theatre, of which 
he very evidently knows nothing. 

If there are any “Jeading ladies” who have 
inclination to look round the auditorium when they 
make an entrance, I do not know any who have 
much time or opportunity to do so; and as for actors 
playing golf—why not? Why should not, say, Mr. 
Jack Buchanan and Mr. Jack Hulbert, who work 
infinitely harder than most men of to-day, go out 
and have a game when, occasionally, they have the 
time for one? Golf is a very good game, a very 
healthy game, and there is certainly more to be satd 
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for it than for sticking in a club or a bar, or, as some 
of the old-fashioned actors did, staying in bed till 
four in the afternoon. It seems to me that almost 
any silly nonsense about the stage can get into print 
—somewhere. 

Take the chorus girls of to-day alone as an 
example of the talent that is demanded now. 

In bygone days almost any good-looking girl 
could obtain an engagement on the stage, but to-day 
the standard is so high that mere good looks will not 
get a girl farther than the stage-door. Chorus girls 
have to know how to act, as well as how to dance and 
sing. 

The beauty chorus of to-day is a very different 
thing from the show-girl of the past. Very few show- 
girls could act. They were not supposed to, so it 
didn’t matter much. They just stood about the stage, 
looking beautiful and—dumb! Surely, if critics 
must compare present times with the past glories 
of the stage. they might be fair enough to admit that 
there is no comparison in the talent of the chorus 
alone. 

Girls are far better paid to-day than in the Edna 
May and Gertie Millar period, but they have to work 
ten times harder for it. Their days are very often 
taken up in attending gymnasiums, or dancing- 
classes, or fencing-schools, always preparing for 
something new, or perfecting themselves in their 
present work. 

lam convinced that, whatever the critics may say 
to the contrary, the standard of acting all round has 
never been higher than it is now. 

Some people never seem to be content unless they 
are throwing bricks at the stage. vet I will say 
without fear of justified contradiction, that actors 
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and actresses are among the fittest, most hard- 
working, and charitable folk in the community. 
Take, for example, men such as Leslie Henson and 
Nelson Keys. Mr. Henson is always working hard, 
and so is Mr. Keys, for, in addition to their stage 
engagements, they are frequently concerned in films 
and producing. They work very much harder than 
most business men, in fact; and when they, and 
others, are asked to do something for charity, they 
seldom refuse. 

If Leslie Henson or “Bunch” Keys—I am just 
mentioning two names at random, of course—give 
their services for a charity matinée, they are really 
making a present of about a hundred pounds. Only 
doctors are expected—and ready—to give some- 
thing for nothing, as actors and actresses are. 

It is frequently said that there is not “the glamour” 
about the stage that there once was. I do not quite 
know what is meant by that, but I do know that until 
the coming of films and broadcasting the stage had 
very little rivalry—practically none except the 
music-halls—and therefore it was in a strong and 
peculiar position. Now it has all manner of counter- 
attractions against it, and to my mind it is holding 
its own splendidly. You see, I am a real, crusted 
die-hard of the theatre. 

Another complaint against it is that actors and 
actresses go about too much after the play, rub 
shoulders with the public, and so destroy illusion. 
Personally I generally go straight home to Highgate, 
driving myself from the Playhouse up through 
Gower Street, and so towards the northern heights, 
but if I do want to go to the Embassy, Ciro’s, or the 
Savoy, I most certainly do go. No one can tell me 
that for an actress to be seen dancing or taking 
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supper by a handful of people in the West-End is 
going to do her any harm. On the contrary, to be 
seen out now and then is probably an advantage. 
There is no reason why an actor or an actress must 
be a hermit. 

Frequently in rehearsal one can pick out a certain 
part and say: “The critics will give their notices to 
that.” Usually it is not the hardest part in the play, 
but the most showy part—a “cast-iron” part, for 
which the author should take all the credit. On the 
other hand, even experienced players sometimes do 
not recognize the possibilities in a part. 

I remember when we did H’cdding Bells that we 
wanted Lottie Venne for one of the parts. She read 
it, and then gave it back, saying: “But, darling, you 
can’t expect me to play a part like that.” Her 
dignity was upset. Well, the part was then given to 
Edith Evans, who was then not very well-known, 
and she made so much of it that it was almost the 
hit of the piece. Queer that an actress full of 
experience could not “see” a part that an actress 
with but little experience made a great deal 
of. 

I would say that Edith Evans is as good a first- 
nighter as I am a bad one. The majority of us are 
bad in our first performances. Gerald du Mauner, 
highly-strung and sensitive, is a very bad _first- 
nighter, as a rule. With Seymour Hicks, Henry 
Ainley, and Ronald Squire, all of whom are just as 
“nervy”, things work the other way: they are apt 
to give brilliant first performances. Afterwards... 
No, I had better be quiet. 

Somerset Maugham’s The Letter was the first play 
I produced entirely off my own bat. I have told 
how, in a roundabout fashion, I got the play, and 
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now I will let out what has been one of my 
professional secrets: al! I had at the time was 
£400. 

That is to say, all I had for the production was 
£400. Actually I had £800 in the world, but I hid 
half of it away for myself and children in case the 
play turned out to be a failure. 

When the play opened there was about £200 left 
in my theatre account, but fortune was with us. 
The Letter was a success: it played to more than 
£2,000 in its first full week at the Playhouse, ran for 
sixty weeks (including the tour), and I made about 
£40,000 out of it. Forty thousand out of four 
hundred! That has been my biggest “romance of 
the theatre’ so far. 

One dramatic critic wrote of The Letter as “this 
failure”, and said of me: “She plays her part like a 
Victorian duenna at a croquet party.” He might 
have made it a tennis party! 

On the other hand, Edgar Wallace gave me a 
glowing two columns in a Sunday paper. He began: 


“You haven’t an actress in England worth two cents,” 
said the American star scornfully. Loyalty to my own 
compelled me to demur. Twenty-four hours later I might 
have advanced a magnificent refutation—for that night I 
saw The Letter. 

It was the most fascinating performance I have ever seen. 
It held me as nothing has held me for twenty-five years. 
Had she been unknown—some obscure actress found in a 
provincial company or dramatic school—head-lines would 
have blazoned forth the story of the discovery. The 
supreme English actress . . . 

1 am neither Press agent nor susceptible fool. . . . I say 
that posterity will endorse my view that Gladys Cooper's 
performance in The Letter will be remembered and 
acclaimed from generation to generation. 

Q 
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Well, being human, I hope so, to be sure. 

It is curious how people have sometimes tried to 
put me off a play I have set my heart upon, but that 
T won't be “put off”. 

One of my greatest friends, a fine actor and a 
magnificent producer, could not see eye to eye with 
me over The Letter. In fact, he so seriously upset 
me that we nearly came to a quarrel about it. 

In the middle of rehearsing, and very shortly 
before production, he said to me: “Have another 
play handy, for this one is not going to be any good, 
and you may as well know the worst at once!” 

I was furious. I said: “How can you talk to me 
like that, now the play is to be presented in a week. 
It is cruel to upset me over it like this. What's the 
matter with it?) Why won't it ‘go’?” 

“Tam sorry, old girl,” he said, “but I don’t like the 
play, or your part, or anything about it.” 

Then there was The Sacred Flame. 1 gave it to 
him to read, and said: “I want your honest advice 
in this. I think it is a beautiful play myself, and I 
am going to do it, but I would like your opinion.” 

He brought it back a few days later, and told me 
I was mad to contemplate doing such a disgusting, 
offensive play. The Sacred Flame ran for months, 
and would have gone on for many months longer, 
but I was forced to retire from the stage for a time, 
but, just before leaving, we did a special week at 
Golders Green, and broke all records. Golders 
Green, an enormous place, with a wide pavement 
outside, literally scrambling with people, and 
packed out! 

So once again my instinct was right, and I picked 
a winner. But—as I am lucky, I will be generous, 
and not rub it in, and, after all, when he did come 
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to see The Sacred Flame, he did like it, and thought 
my part was most moving, after detesting the whole 
ing. 

It seems a pity to me that such clever men so often 
let a good thing go by them. I suppose they just 
lack that flair for knowing what will please the 
public. 

I sometimes wonder whether I would be as 
successful in choosing plays for someone else as I 
have been for myself. I think so, for I can honestly 
say that I do not at once think, “Is this part going 
to suit me?” One might find a new job, and call 
one’s self “A Chooser of Plays”. 

There is such a job, as a matter of fact, but I have 
always believed in choosing for myself—though no 
one can be certain of suiting the public taste, and 
many of the most experienced and finest judges of 
dramatic fare make terrible mistakes. Blessed be 
they who, when they have the sense to realize that 
they have made one, cut their losses and whip a 
failure off at once. 

There have been instances of plays which were 
failures at the onset being “nursed” into successes, 
Charley's Aunt being the outstanding example, of 
course; but the percentage of such is so small that it 
is not worth while taking the gigantic risk. 

Actors are notoriously bad judges of plays, and if 
one went by the gloomy faces and the whispered 
colloquies that go on during rehearsal, a manager 
might approach the dreaded ordeal of a first night 
with chattering teeth and knocking knees. 

That ordeal is bad enough in all conscience for 
every actor and actress, but when you add to that 
the responsibilities of running the whole theatre, 
with its million and one details, all the attendant 
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anxieties and last minute mishaps, perhaps the 
actress-manageress may be entitled to a spot of pity! 

But the curious part of it is that, though you may 
be shivering and quivering with fright in the wings, 
the moment your cue comes, and you are facing 
the footlights, and that most heartening thing, a 
“friendly audience”, the actual terror of nervousness 
vanishes, and the keyed-up nerves actually benefit 
you, enabling the experienced artiste to give of his 
or her best. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


if PLACE Somerset Maugham as our finest writer 
for the stage, and there is certainly no dramatist 
more easy and delightful with whom to work. The 
majority of authors are terribly sensitive and jealous 
of their work, regarding every word they have 
written as almost a pearl beyond price, and they 
hate being asked to alter or cut anything. Not so 
Somerset Maugham. 

After we had been rehearsing The Leiter for some 
days both Gerald du Maurier, who produced it, and I 
were uncertain about the dramatic value of a “black 
out” in it. J rang up Maugham, and told him this, 
and his reply was characteristic of him. “All right, 
if you don’t feel it’s right, change it yourself,” he said 
with the greatest amiability. I wonder how many— 
if any—playwrights would say a thing like that. 

Somerset Maugham is almost too accommo- 
dating; he even comes down to rehearsal with a 
sharpened blue pencil to cut out anything that is 
felt to be wrong. “I have had so many of my lines 
blue-pencilled that 1 think I shall collect them 
together and make a whole play out of them some 
day,” he said to me, in that amusing way of his. 

The Letter followed my engagement in The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney, and as Mrs. Cheyney ran over a 
year, and as I was on a salary and a percentage of 
profits in that play, it may be wondered why I was 
so hard up. The answer is in two words—two 
detestable words—income tax. 
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I had got badly into arrears with the income tax 
man—and thereby hangs a tale. One day at Charl- 
wood my maid came to me and said that there was 
a man at the door with “a paper” asking to see me. 

“Tell him I can’t see him. Say I can’t afford to 
subscribe,” I said. 

She came back and said: “He says he must see 
you, Madame.” 

“Go and tell him I shall send for the police if he 
doesn’t go away,” I told her. 

Again she came back and said he would not go. 

“Very well, then, say that I have telephoned for the 
police to have him arrested for trespassing,” I said. 

She delivered this message (which was not strictly 
true—I had not telephoned), and the man fled. 

Afterwards I discovered that he had come to serve 
me with a writ for income tax owed. Well, it just 
shows what you can sometimes do. Not that it did 
me any good, of course; I had to pay up in the 
end. However, it was the only time I have had a 
writ—and then (I must stick up for myself as a 
woman of business) it was not really my fault. My 
accountant should have warned me not to throw my 
“percentages” about as I did! 

Still, I have made one bad business mess in my 
life. This was over the “Gladys Cooper” beauty and 
face cream business, into which I went with a 
woman friend. I was so unbusinesslike about this 
that, when I showed him the agreement I had signed, 
Tom Vaughan could only shrug his shoulders and 
say: “Well, you are a pretty good friend, I must 
say.” 

This business has been wound up, and I have 
nothing more to do with it, but, properly organized 
and mun, it should have been my old-age pension. 
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For a time I threw myself into it, rushed about all 
over the country, and generally did all I could— 
including consulting Gordon Selfridge, who was 
most kind and helpful, to make things go. 

And they did “go”. I remember that in one big 
town so many people came to a certain store to see 
me “demonstrate” that the first floor threatened to 
give way, and everyone was hurriedly got down to 
the ground floor; and on another occasion the crush 
was so great that I had to be put in the lift and 
suspended midway between the ground and first 
floors in hiding. 

In a third town I was invited to open officially an 
important new store, and was given a gold key with 
which to perform the ceremony. I was invited to 
keep the key, but when they wanted to lock up it was 
discovered that this was the only key in existence, 
and so I had to give it back. 

I went into the provinces with The Letter for the 
first time since I had been on tour before the War 
with Seymour Hicks, and I was told that the terms I 
got were exceptional ones. I had in most towns as 
my share seventy per cent of the gross receipts, and 
at two towns I was guaranteed that my share for the 
week should be not less than £2,000. I may say that 
it was an extremely profitable tour for me. 

It struck me that Manchester audiences are very 
good—quick to pick up the points, receptive, and 
discriminating. Sheffield, on the other hand, struck 
me as being a bad “date”. I never want to go there 
again. It seemed to me that the people did not take 
much interest in the theatre. But perhaps they were 
engrossed in football when I was there. Glasgow is 
good—friendly and understanding, and I rank it 
next to Manchester on this experience. 
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I saw practically nothing of provincial hotels, and 
so cannot discuss them; I lived in the houses of 
various friends on this tour, and I spent every week- 
end hunting in Leicestershire. How I managed to 
get back for some of the Monday night openings I 
do not know. More than once I only did it by the 
skin of my teeth, and without having had time to 
change or get a bath before rushing into my 
dressing-room. 

During one of our performances at Manchester the 
lights suddenly failed, and we had to give the rest 
of the play with the aid of hastily-got-together 
acetylene lamps. I was told by someone who 
watched from the front that the effect was admirable. 
So much for all the elaborate and costly lighting we 
go in for in the theatre! 

I went back to the Gaiety—for a time—in a 
Maeterlinck play, The Beirothal. It was quite the 
wrong theatre for the play, and, originally, I was cast 
for quite the wrong part. They wanted me to play 
“Light”, but when I read the script I said: 

“Oh, no; I want to play ‘Joy’.” 

“But you can’t do that—it's a veiled part,” they 
protested. ‘‘People want to see you, not to have you 
going about the stage all muffled up.” 

I insisted, however, and got my way. It was a 
lovely part, and I wish I could play it again some 
day—the part of a mother whom none of the 
children knew till the youngest of them unveils her. 
I was so veiled that I could not see a thing, and it 
was only by counting and being led that I could find 
my way about the stage. 

In one scene I had to walk from one side of the 
stage to the other, and it was the business of ‘“Motty” 
(my dresser) to see me off from the prompt side, and 
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be at the O.P. side to rescue me on arrival there. To 
do this she had to run round behind the scenery, and 
even by running she could not do the half-circle in 
the time that I did the straight line. The consequence 
was that every time she dashed breathlessly up I 
said: “You are sacked, Motty; you really are sacked 
this time.” It became a sort of catch-word. 

Granville Barker produced The Betrothal, anda 
very exact and exacting producer he was. He gave 
everyone every inflexion of every word in the play; 
a very thorough method, of course, but one apt 
to cramp individual style and get some people 
“rattled”. He was a restless person, who walked 
about a great deal; and one day I remember when I 
was sitting in the stalls waiting for my next entrance, 
he suddenly tore off his coat, threw it down, and in 
an outburst of exasperation at the manner in which 
the rehearsal was going, called out: “My God, 
forgive them, for I never shall.” 

In which respect he is not unlike Fred Terry, who, 
I am told, when rehearsing a particularly unrespon- 
sive company, will go to the back of the stage, clasp 
his hands, and pray audibly that God may find him 
an actor—“and please make him a real one!” is his 
fervent request! 

Poor Sidney Ellison, who was a great (but tragic) 
character, and who produced a number of musical 
comedies in his time, including Florodora, with his 
invention of the top-hatted men in the “Tell Me, 
Pretty Maiden” number, met me in the Strand one 
afternoon on my way to the theatre. 

“Hallo, Jim,” he said. He called everyone “Jim”, 
a habit which Winifred Emery (the late Mrs. Cyril 
Maude) resented very much till she got used to it— 
and to 
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He had his arm in a sling. “Hallo,” I said, 
“what's the matter with you?” I knew I should 
have to hand cide the usual “little loan”, but he was 
an amusing pers 

“Oh, this ?” a replied. “Well, I'll tell you. The 
other day I saw that Constance Collier had broken 
her arm while eating a peach (which was a fact), 
and so I thought I’d break mine, too. Only I did 
it getting knocked down by a car, running across 
the Strand to buy a penny bun. Can't afford 
peaches, Jim.” 

Talking about motoring, at least twice I have had 
very amusing experiences as the result of break- 
downs. The first one happened one Christmas Eve. 
I was hurrying home with a load of parcels for the 
children, when, beyond Mitcham, something went 
wrong. The chauffeur tried to get us going for some 
time, but finally he said that he would have to walk 
back and find a garage. 

Getting colder and colder, I waited a long time for 
him, and presently a kind of motor-caravan came 
along, and the young man driving it stopped and 
asked if he could give any help. I explained the 
case as best I could, and when the chauffeur came 
back in despair, and said he could not find a garage 
open, the young man offered to give mea lift. I told 
him my name, and where I lived, and when he heard 
my name he exclaimed: “Gladys Cooper? Then 
come and meet my father.” 

He took me to the back of the caravan, where a 
man was sleepily sitting over some kind of stove, 
and introduced me. “What,” cried the man, “you're 
Gladys Cooper. Well, I’m hanged. I’m Harry 
Tate.” 

And so he was. He insisted upon me going to his 
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house at Sutton, and, arrived there, he called up the 
stairs to Mrs. Tate: “Hi, come down. I’ve brought 
Gladys Cooper home with me.” 

Back came Mrs. Tate’s voice: “Oh, don’t try to be 
funny at this time of night—come to bed, do.” 

On the other occasion I was driving my sister 
Doris to Charlwood, and a car whose lights had 
failed was following us closely. We got a puncture, 
and, despite all our efforts, and those of the young 
man who was following in our wake, we could not 
get a spare wheel on. 

We gave up in the end, and accepted a lift from 
the lightless car. Doris and I went in the back with 
an old lady, and off we set. The young man drove 
at a terrifying speed, and when he simply shot down 
Reigate Hill, my sister and I clung to each other, and 
T expostulated with the old lady, who was the young 
man’s mother. 

“We shall all be smashed,” I panted. 

“Oh, no; it’s all right,” she replied. “He always 
drives like this. He used to be a pilot in the Air 
Force, you know, and he is not afraid of crashes.” 

Finally, much to our relief, we arrived, and got out 
of the car. 

“Might I have the pleasure of knowing who we 
have driven ?” she inquired. 

I thought, now here’s my chance to impress them 
—this is where they will apologize for frightening us 
and ask for autographs—and rather smugly I said: 
“Well, as a matter of fact I am Gladys Cooper.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the old lady, quite unimpressed, 
and apparently never having heard of me in her life. 
“Well, I am Mrs. Crisp. Good night.” 

And without another word off she and her wild 
son sped into the night. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


A PLAY which I should like to do again some 
time is Lord Dunsany’s /f. Henry Ainley and I 
were in it together at the Ambassadors in 1921, and, 
at times, I went nearly mad by the way he acted. 
There is a very funny railway carriage scene in the 
play, and when I am supposed to be playing a 
comedy part I do, above all things, love to get my 
lines over and hear the laughs. 

But, it seemed to me, that I never could do this 
properly with “Harry” Ainley. Always he was 
speaking his lines so fast on top of mine that mine 
were lost, or else he was getting in front of us so that 
the audience could not see me. I could not under- 
stand this from such a brilliant actor as he is; and I 
must say that when we next acted together in /vis, no 
one could have given such a magnificent perform- 
ance as he did. 

I loved being with him in /ris, though I must 
confess that when he was suggested for the part I, 
at first, flatly refused to agree to the suggestion, and 
only gave in when Gerald du Maurier said that 
Ainley was the one man we “must” have for 
“Maldonado”, and told me not to be silly. I was 
very glad that I did. 

Nigel Playfair produced /f, and I must say he 
struck me as being a strange sort of producer. All 
he seemed to do was to sit in the theatre and watch; 
and when I asked him how he thought I ought to 
play the part of “Miralda Clement’”—"Shall I be 
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very common? or shall I be very refined?” all he 
said was: “Oh, I don’t know; do what you like.” 

I must say this was not very helpful; but Nigel 
Playfair was right when he told me to “keep in” the 
munching of sweets from a bag which I quite acci- 
dentally introduced at rehearsal one day after lunch. 
That did cause some extra amusement in the 
part. 

As for the author, Lord Dunsany appeared to be a 
rather particular person about the handling of what 
he had written, and not to like having his play 
tampered with in any way. Well, most authors 
don’t, of course. During the run he often brought 
me carnations of his own growing—lovely flowers 
which he wrapped up in bits of old newspaper. 

Between The Betrothal and If I gave some 
afternoon performances of Olivia, playing Ellen 
Terry's old part. I did not know her very well, but 
needing her advice about the part, one day I called 
at her flat in Burleigh Mansions, Charing Cross 
Road. She received me with that grace for which 
she was renowned, but I felt that she had a very hazy 
idea who I was. 

I told her what I wanted, and, suddenly, to my 
intense surprise, she got up from her chair and began 
to act the part for me. Goodness knows how many 
years it was since she had played it herself, but she 
remembered it almost perfectly, and, most won- 
derful of all, for ten minutes or so she really seemed 
to be a young girl instead of the darling old woman 
that she was. It was one of the most remarkable 
experiences of my life. 

When I put the play on she came to see me in my 
dressing-room after the first performance. “I haven't 
been inside—-I was too nervous—but I have been 
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walking up and down outside the theatre thinking 
of you,” she told me. A wonderful woman, Ellen 
Terry. 

Somerset Maugham is one of those quiet people 
who can say the quickest witted things at times. 
One day Ernest Thesiger—he tells the story against 
himself, so he will not mind me repeating it, I am 
sure—met Maugham in the street and said to him: 

“Why do you never write me a part?” 

“I do,” replied Maugham, “but Gladys Cooper 
always plays them.” 

That happened when we were rehearsing The 
Sacred Flame, which had been previously done in 
America, and which Maugham did not intend me to 
play in here. He said there was no part for me 
in it, but when I read the play I realized that there 
was the comparatively small, but very important 
part of the wife to be cast. Mary Jerrold and the 
late Clare Eames, as the mother and the nurse, had 
the two big parts, and Miss Jerrold made us cry so 
much at rehearsals that, in the end, we begged her 
not to go over a certain scene any more. It was too 
upsetting for most of us. 

In the provinces one cannot afford to play a small 
part—audiences would resent it if a “star” remained 
off the stage for long—but in one’s own theatre in 
the West-End it can sometimes be done. Given a 
good play I would, in certain circumstances, come 
on with a tray as a maid. 

On the other hand, I would not go on tour in the 
part I took in Cynara because the character is “in 
the dressing-room” for about an hour at one 
period of the play, and audiences that have paid 
primarily to see a star would naturally be dissatis- 
fied. You have to think of a hundred and one 
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things—to view matters from every conceivable 
angle—where plays are concerned. 

A playbill can sometimes go innocently wrong, 
for instance, and an amusing example of this 
happened over the tour of Cynara. The play is 
based on a novel and the theme of the story is 
Ernest Dowson’s line of poetry, “I have been faithful 
to thee, Cynara, in my fashion.” The bills for the 
tour had it, “I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in 
my fashion . .. byarrangement with Gladys Cooper.” 

But though the business of the theatre is often so 
very serious, I have to admit that I am by way of 
being an outrageous practical joker. It may be 
very wrong of me, but now and then I become 
possessed by an irresistible itch to play foolish 
pranks and give way to it. This wickedness, or 
whatever you like to call it, dates back a long time 
with me—well, certainly back to the pre-War days 
of the Suffragettes. 

At one period of their campaign the Suffragettes 
took to interrupting plays, chaining themselves to 
theatre seats, and so on. (There was one particularly 
lively and noisy afternoon once at the St. James's 
Theatre when the King and Queen attended an all- 
star matinée performance for a charity and I, taking 
a small part, spent most of the afternoon being 
thrilled by the sight of struggling women being 
thrown out of the theatre by perspiring policemen. 
One woman was so firmly chained to her seat that 
they had to take her out seat and all.) 

Well, in 1912, when I was playing in Diplomacy the 
management was one day greatly perturbed (to put 
it mildly) to receive an anonymous letter saying that 
the afternoon performance was going to be disturbed 
“as a protest’. Grave-faced conferences were 
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whispered in comers, police were hurriedly sent 
for, and the few in the know spent a most apprehen- 
sive afternoon, expecting the worst to happen at 
any moment. But nothing at all happened; and 
when the final curtain fell we were all asked to stay 
on the stage and were then told what had been 
threatened, happily not realized. 

Two people in the company listened to this, not 
daring to catch each other’s eyes—Donald Calthrop 
and myself. We knew all about the letter and its 
threats—for we were the joint authors of it. It was 
only the other day—nineteen years after the event 
—that I let Gerald du Maurier into the secret. 

While I am confessing these things, I played a 
much more elaborate prank on the first of April 
during the run of The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, aided 
and abetted by Herbert Chown, the stage manager 
at the St. James’s. In place of his usual choice cigar 
Ronald Squire was given one that gave off little 
bangs when he lighted it. Mabel Sealby and one or 
two others were provided with wafers with flannel 
inside them instead of their accustomed nice sweet 
ones. Violet Campbell, who had to eat an apple, 
and always took a good hearty bite, found herself 
with a mouthful of soap; and Ellis Jeffreys, who was 
supposed to mark a bridge score, found herself 
wrestling with a pencil with a flabby point. 

Spoons that crumpled up when you tried to stir 
with them were other devilish stage “props” which 
we provided for the general discomfiture; and soon 
nearly everyone in the play was in a condition of 
“dither”, not knowing what to expect next, and 
muttering angrily under their breath. Gerald du 
Maurier guessed that, sooner or later, he would be 
a victim, and when it came to him having to open 
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a parcel he did his best to avoid doing so lest some- 
thing popped out and hit him in the face. I never 
saw anyone try so hard to dodge opening a parcel, 
but he had to do it in the end—and the parcel was, 
as usual, empty. Greatly relieved, he at once sank 
into a chair, on to a cushion that proceeded to give 
out awful squeaks. He knew that if he got up the 
squeaks would become worse and louder and so he 
had no alternative but to remain where he 
was. 

They guessed who had done it all before the end 
of the play and, of course, hurriedly tried to pay 
me back. When I was leaving the theatre a 
messenger boy came up and asked if I were Miss 
Cooper? When I said “yes” he offered me a 
parcel. “For you, Miss.” “All right,” I said care- 
lessly, “just put it in that car’—indicating Gerald 
du Maurier’s car—and went off. I never discovered 
what cunning that parcel contained, or what du 
Maurier said when he found it in his own car. Oh, 
well, he is an arch-joker himself, always liable to 
play some trick or prank just when you least 
expect it. 

Somewhere I evidently have a “double” and I 
sometimes wonder what would have happened had 
we met and both gone on the stage. We might have 
become a “sister act’. I have never found who my 
double is, but there must be someone who looks 
so much like me that people, at a glance, mistake us. 
On a good many occasions I have been told or have 
read that I was seen at so-and-so when I have 
never been there at all. It is all rather mysterious. 

Nelson Keys, by way of a joke, always pretends 
that he does not know which is my sister Doris and 
which is me, and if he sees us together he deliberately 
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pretends to confuse us. Actually we are not so much 
alike as all that. 

I think that “Bunch” Keys can make me laugh 
more—for a little while—than anyone I know. No 
one amuses me so much as he does with his 
imitations of people—imitations which not only give 
you the voice and the mannerisms of his victims, 
but also (which is more wonderful) their physical 
appearance. 

And if Nelson Keys gives me the best laughs of 
anyone on the stage I think that no one gives me 
greater pleasure than Marie Tempest. My admira- 
tion for her goes back to the days of Mrs. Dot and 
At the Barn, and so acute was my hero-worship that 
I used to go and sit alone in the Carlton grill, where 
Marie Tempest almost invariably lunched in those 
days, just to watch her at a distance. Nothing 
would give me more happiness than to act in a play 
with her some day. I should adore that. 

I have always looked upon Irene Vanbrugh as 
another of the finest actresses we have, and I 
remember how I was once nearly hopelessly miscast 
for a part in which she made one of her successes. 
The play was Somerset Maugham’s The Land of 
Promise, and the late Charles Frohman, the 
American manager, who was drowned when the 
Lusitania was sunk during the War, somehow got 
it into his head that he wanted me for the 
part—that of a woman who had been a “com- 
panion” for years and was left stranded in the end. 
1 could not possibly have managed it then—in 
1914. 

Frohman, who did a great deal for the London 
stage in his time, was called “three apples” on 
account of his appearance, which suggested three 
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apples piled upon each other. He was an extremely 
busy man, and once when he got stuck for half-an- 
hour or so in the lift at the Globe Theatre he 
remarked that the accident gave him the only rest 
he had had that year, and that his doctor would be 
delighted to hear about it. 

Talking of doctors reminds me of the late Sir 
Alfred Fripp, the surgeon, who was not only a great 
first-nighter, but one of the stage’s most generous 
friends. All his skill and knowledge were freely at 
the service of any actor or actress who fell ill, and 
it would be impossible to recount all he did for 
theatre people, from stars to supers. A great many 
owed their lives to him. 

He had a great reputation for appendix opera- 
tions, and when once I was taken suddenly ill and 
my own doctor diagnosed appendicitis and said: 
“Who will you have to operate ?” I instantly replied 
“Anyone but Fripp.” I was terrified at the idea of 
being operated on and knew that if Alfred Fripp 
saw me he would have my appendix out before I 
could say “knife”. 

Apart from removing appendices Alfred Fripp 
had a weakness for cheese. He and I sat next to 
each other at a banquet once and, having refused 
half the dishes, I whispered to him: “I wonder what 
they would think if I were to ask for a small bit of 
cheese?” “Never mind what they think, get some 
for me, too—I always must finish a meal with a bit 
of cheese.” Afterwards, much to his satisfaction, I 
hope, I used to send him “bits of cheese” as 
periodical presents. 

You find out unexpected things about people in 
odd ways. Some time ago J was at a function at 
which the Duchess of York was present. Leslie 
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Henson asked her about Princess Elizabeth, and on 
the back of a programme she drew him a portrait 
of her baby—a really good portrait, too. I had no 
idea till then that drawing was an accomplishment 
of the Duchess of York, and I imagine it is not 
generally known. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


I HAVE found that those who know little or 
nothing of the stage often have very queer ideas 
about actors and actresses, whom they regard as 
persons who do not do the ordinary, normal things 
of life. True, this may be true where some actors 
and actresses are concerned, but the vast majority 
of us are just average folk. Take Sybil Thorndike 
and myself, for instance. She is one of the people 
of the theatre whom I most admire and like, and 
—I think I can say this honestly—the only actress 
whom I have ever envied. What I would have 
given to play Saint Joan in Bernard Shaw’s 
wonderful play. 

A good many years ago, when I was climbing up, 
I was asked to do an article for a weekly paper (the 
now defunct Pelican) on the subject of “My Day”, 
and I amused myself in this flippant fashion :— 


It is so exciting. Living just off Park Lane, I wake up 
at ten, and my maid brings my chocolate in a silver cup— 
upon such occasions she has mislaid the golden one—while 
my black page hands me my letters. 

I rise at eleven and have a milk bath, and then rest for 
half an hour in powdered rose-leaves. I then devote some 
little time to interviewing my bootmakers, dressmakers, hat- 
makers, jewellers, and stockbrokers, buying or not as fancy 
takes me. 

About half-past twelve I drive in the Park, and I am 
always at home soon after one, where my little daily 
luncheon parties of twenty or so celebrities are much talked 
of. 
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At night I appear at at Jeast a couple of theatres, so as 
to show no favour to any one particular house. I dine 
lightly before my work on caviare or souffié, or the like, 
and if I return home to supper—for I do not always go to 
the Carlton—I fare on something equally light and nourish- 
ing, and then, when I have had a radium bath, I go to 
test and dream of to-morrow and its triumphs to come. 
That is my usual day . . . I do not think. 


TI fondly imagined that this was a smart burlesque 
of a type of interview which, twenty years or so 
ago, sometimes used to get printed. Really, it was 
not so far from the mark, but now—thank goodness 
—it is the sort of silly nonsense that is reserved for 
the films—if any. 

When I and Sybil Thorndike do get together we 
almost invariably get quickly away from stage 
“shop” and talk houses, and servants, and food, and 
children—in short, all the ordinary things which go 
to make up the life of women who are intensely 
interested in family affairs, as she and I are 
interested. 

When we do talk theatre we generally find 
ourselves talking about our respective sons and 
daughters, I praising her young Mary Casson, who 
is going to be a fine actress soon—already: she is a 
very good one indeed, as we have seen from her 
Wendy and other taxing parts—and she declaring 
that my John Buckmaster is “the best actor 1 have 
seen”. 

Personally, 1 don’t know if he is a good actor or 
not, and Miss Thorndike’s enthusiasm is only based 
on having seen him in Gerald du Maurier’s part in 
The Admirable Crichton at a dress rehearsal at 
the age of eight! I purposely kept well away from 
that particular rehearsal, and when it came to the 
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opening performance of the play (which was being 
given by children) John had developed chicken-pox 
and, as we say in the theatre, was unable to appear. 

It would be churlish affectation to pretend that 
one does not appreciate and value the kind interest 
which so many people show in one’s life and 
activities, but I do protest that once, at least, I would 
have given a lot not to be what is called a public 
person. This was when I was going to get married 
for the second time. The news leaked out in a 
mysterious manner long before either Neville 
Pearson or I wanted it known, and I own that I was 
furious when I saw it in an evening newspaper. 
Friends felt that they had been slighted by not being 
let into the secret, and I tried to cover things up 
by saying that I had not “authorized” any statement 
—which was perfectly true. Our idea was to slip 
away, get married very quietly, and then let the glad 
tiding become public. 

One of the most interesting things which I ever 
partly planned to do and never did do was The 
Miracle with Lady Diana Duff Cooper. I was 
holiday-making in Venice when she was playing in 
The Miracle for Reinhardt at Salzburg, and I 
motored with a party to see the performance. 

I thought that her Madonna was a really fine piece 
of work, and when the suggestion was made that 
she and I should join forces in a London presenta- 
tion, taking it in turns to play the Madonna and 
the Nun, I was very keen to doit. But the finances 
of such an undertaking seemed to be too big: we 
should have wanted Drury Lane to make things 
pay. Oh, the things one would like to do and yet 
dare not do in the theatre. 

Still, there usually are compensations. One of the 
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compensations of going to Salzburg that time was 
that I met Reinhardt, one of the master producers 
of the world theatre, and saw his beautiful palace- 
like place, which reminded me of Versailles in 
miniature. 

My lack of German and Reinhardt’s economy of 
English made conversation between us limited, but 
I admit that I do like to meet celebrities. Show 
me a famous person and I will sit open-mouthed, 
listening and watching. I would far rather listen 
and watch than feel that I am expected to talk. One 
of the latest celebrities I sat and watched was 
Charlie Chaplin, or, rather, Charles Chaplin, for he 
was in the flesh. 

One of the chief things I noticed about him was 
the smallness of his hands. They are half the size 
of the hands of a good many women. 

In Mr. Lloyd George, who one evening came into 
my dressing-room and signed my “Scroll”, it was 
complexion that at once caught my eye. “I wonder 
whose face cream he uses?” I could not help 
jokingly saying, when he had gone back to his stall; 
and a thing I remember about the late Sir William 
Orpen is that he did not talk much when he was 
working. 

Orpen did a picture of me which a good many 
people professed not to like very much. I was never 
allowed to catch even a glimpse of it while it was 
being done, and when it was finished I found that 
I had been given a distinct Peter Pan-ish sort of 
look. This was rather strange, but I think I can 
explain it. While Orpen was painting me I was 
thinking very hard about playing Peter and it may 
be that he saw something in my face which was 
reflected from my mind. 
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Orpen wrote me the following letter about the 
picture : — 


DEA Wer Cone —albthnd 1 won Too 
the fo they am TH Pichia Lam Unlly 
Ven: Kem om if what 00 yn Pe hod 
Oy Welkig it ab hase That a Ps 
at Umsmp tha Shadew ate 

m sR ies phy ew fhad when 
| pentea ot The wit hrc - tyraee 
qyn tre betas rat | Phingat am 
OplKin te ty the Past — 1 what 
Porn magi 7 tk bike. 


EY lian 6%, 


Juat tax Uli sf ym dat Eke He iden: 


Many, many times it has been said tome: “Why 
did you not go on the films? If you had gone to 
Hollywood you would be worth goodness knows 
how much to-day. Americans would love your 
style—they do admire the fair English type.” And 
so on. I have never really had any desire to go 
to Hollywood and act in films. It is not the kind of 
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work I care about at all. To a person of my 
temperament, the awful waste of time that is bound 
to occur, the waiting about very often without being 
able to get on with the job, would be simply 
maddening. 

When I was in America, I met Richard 
Barthlemess, the film star, who was just starting the 
picture called ‘The Fighting Blade”. It is a story of 
Cromwell's days, and he played the part of a young 
Roundhead. He asked me to play the girl’s part 
in it, which was a very good one, but I was unable 
to accept for many reasons. I had only gone over 
for a holiday and was due back in London shortly 
at the Playhouse in a new play. It would have been 
quite impossible to have thrown over all my plans 
and arrangements, however much I was tempted to 

lO so. 

I have had a shot at three or four British films. 

T can never understand that extraordinary mania 
some people have for mobbing and haunting a 
person who happens to be well-known. When we 
were in Scotland during the “Bonnie Prince Charlie” 
film, life was made almost unbearable by the 
incessant prying into our movements, and by people 
following us about. It was quite impossible to hope 
to enjoy the beauties of the place. 

I took a house not so long ago at a seaside town 
—a fairly large place with plenty of visitors, so that 
one naturally thought “no one will trouble about us 
here. They're quite used to seeing well-known 
faces”—but not a bit of it. The house stood in a 
garden where we hoped we might enjoy a little 
privacy. A lot of privacy we had. People would 
come nght into the garden and stare about and wait 
for us to go out, make audible remarks which, even 
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if they were complimentary, were embarrassing, and 
altogether behave in a way that spoilt my holiday 
and made me register a vow not to go there again. 

I suppose these kind of people are the same type 
who rush to the scene of a horrible murder and 
pick bits of the grass, or pocket a few pebbles as a 
souvenir, or crowd to the Law Courts to listen and 
gloat over some poor wretch on trial for his life or 
honour. 

It is a curious phase of human nature. I have 
often wondered how they even found the time to 
spend so much of it in idle and morbid curiosity. I 
can understand a person being carried away by the 
genius of another and wanting to fell that person 
about it. 

I have read a book sometimes that has so 
enchanted me that I want to sit down and write to 
the author and thank him, or I have seen a play 
that has so thrilled me with the acting of a particular 
person that I must write and tell them how 
wonderful I thought it. It is the feeling of saying 
“Thank you for the pleasure you have given me”; 
but just to run round staring at people who happen 
to be well-known is a thing I never can understand, 
and never shall. 

I wonder what satisfaction they can get out of it. 
They are nearly always uncomplimentary, like the 
two old Scottish bodies who came to one of the shops 
where I was giving a beauty demonstration during 
the running of my beauty parlour. One carried a 
photograph of me and kept comparing it with the 
original. At last, unable to control her feelings any 
longer, she turned to the other and said: “Yon’s 
nivver her!!” “Och aye,” was the dour response, 
“it is an’ all.” 
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It is amusing sometimes to hear what people think 
an actress's life is like. I suppose there really are 
people who imagine that she leads pretty much the 
life that I caricatured in the now-defunct Pelican 
long ago. One of these days I am going to sit down 
in cold blood and write an absolutely true and 
unvarnished account of “a day in my life”. 

I shall choose, as a good specimen of showing 
what I can and do do, the day we move house into 
the country. “The Great Trek” it might very well 
be called. And when I eventually retire to my 
well-earned rest, with cries still ringing in my ears 
of “Mummy, ave the bicycles all right?” “Mummy, 
did you get my books, my dressing-gown, the picnic 
basket? Did your ladyship remember the baby’s 
bath? Has your ladyship seen the removal man? 
Am I to go with you? Are we to go without you? 
Did you get Sally’s rusks ?” etc., etc., I shall laugh 
when I realize what a disillusionment and dis- 
appointment I shall probably be to some of my 
public who are kind enough to imagine me, in my 
leisure moments, as just a “fine lady who sits on a 
cushion and sews a fine seam” in the intervals of 
the time I am not in the theatre. 

But I do not regret that I am not a film star. 
From what I do know of acting for the films I 
unhesitatingly say that there is far more fun (if less 
money) in being on the stage and that film acting 
is a purely impersonal affair, regulated by producers 
and photographers. Apparently anyone can be 
made into a film star, but it is certain that no one 
can be “made” into a stage star. In the theatre 
you have to do things for yourself, if you are given 
the parts and—consequently—the chances. 

The old saying that “the camera cannot lie” is a 
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most preposterous lie in itself. It is the business of 
the film camera to lie and it lies handsomely. I 
shall never forget what a surprise I had when I first 
met Mary Pickford. It was at the opening of the 
Wembley Exhibition. Noel Coward and I had got 
there very early in quite old clothes, determined to 
enjoy ourselves at all the side shows and so on 
before the place became packed out. 

We had had several hours of good fun and, feeling 
hungry, went to look for a place where we could 
eat. We found a restaurant for which, much to our 
surprise, people were lining up. We got into the 
queue, and then whom should come along but 
C. B. Cochran. He called us out to join him and 
in we went, to find that he was giving a party to 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, and other well- 
known people. Neither Noel Coward nor I was 
dressed for such an occasion, but that did not 
deter us. 

I was put to sit next to Douglas Fairbanks, but it 
was his wife who most interested me. I could hardly 
believe that this was “the world’s sweetheart”; she 
struck me as being just a very capable little business 
woman. 

But, then, I frequently get surprises about 
people, particularly about people who are quite 
well-known on the stage. Nigel Bruce says that I 
am always “discovering” actors and actresses long 
after everyone else has spotted them; and I must 
own that this is so sometimes. Mary Clare was one 
of my belated “discoveries”. I saw her playing at 
a matinée and rushed about proclaiming that I had 
found a brilliant new actress, only to be laughed 
at and told that I was about five years late in 
“finding” her. 
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I do not think that I have ever seen Sir John 
Martin Harvey act—certainly I have never seen 
The Only Way; and, strange as it may seem, I never 
saw No, No, Nanette, Rose Marie, or The First Mrs. 
Fraser. J also have to plead guilty to never having 
seen a performance of Macbeth, Charley's Aunt, or 
The Private Secretary. 

In some ways my theatrical education is sadly 
neglected, but, in explanation, I must point out that 
when you are constantly running a theatre and 
generally acting in it, you have very little time to 
see what else is on and who is on. 

Even when a play seems to be nearing its end 
and you think you may have a little free time, 
something is apt to crop up to change the situation. 
Sometimes it is something totally unexpected and 
extraordinary, as happened over The Sacred 
Flame. 

In this play, it will be recalled, a mother poisons 
her son, who is crippled, in order to save him the 
agony of discovering that his wife has been 
unfaithful to him. Well, when The Sacred Flame 
seemed to be dying out the Bishop of London was 
reported as classing it as one of the most immoral 
plays then running in London. He had not seen 
it personally, but relied upon what was told him by 
representatives of some sort of “purity” society. 

The Bishop did not foresee it, but directly the 
newspapers printed what he said our business went 
up by leaps and bounds, people besieging the box 
office for seats, and instead of the play coming off 
it got a new lease of life. I did not know the Bishop 
personally then, but I was subsequently introduced 
to him at a luncheon party and thanked him for the 
very valuable “boost” he had given us. He laughed; 
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and when Sally was christened he most kindly came 
to Highgate and performed the ceremony. 

He likes going to the theatre now and then and 
he came to the Playhouse to see both Cynara and 
The Pelican, and into my dressing-room to add his 
name to the “Scroll”. 

Generally people have time to smoke a cigarette 
when they do this, but I remember one instance 
when a heavy smoker said “No, thank you”, to the 
cigarettes. This was Mr. Baldwin. Perhaps I should 
have asked him to light his pipe! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


I SOMETIMES wonder if I had never married 
should I have been a better actress, and again I 
sometimes wonder if I had never gone on the stage 
should I have been a better wife and mother! I 
don’t know. I have always tried to do what was 
tight. I loved my work, but I loved my children 
more, and I do not honestly think they have suffered 
through having an actress for a mother. 

Home ties, family affection, are deeply bred in me. 
We are a “clannish” family and my parents have 
always meant a great deal to me. We have never 
drifted apart as some families do when the children 
grow up and marry, or “get on” in the world. 

I “got on” because I meant to. Probably if my 
first marriage had been terrifically happy I might 
not have got on so well. I worked because there 
was not much money and I was ambitious for my 
children; besides, I had other claims on me. I am 
glad and proud that I have been able to make easy 
the way of those dear to me. 

Apropos of my saying that I meant to get on, I 
am reminded of a remark made by a man I knew 
who was spending a week-end with a friend. His 
hostess asked him if he liked marmalade for his 
breakfast. “Yes,” he replied, “when I can reach it.” 
“What do you mean?” she said. “Well,” said he, 
“it's like this. My old cook-housekeeper always puts 
it on the other side of the table out of my reach 
and I always forget to tell her not to.” “So you 
never get up to fetch it,” laughed his hostess. 
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“Never,” he replied seriously, “far too much fag; I 
just go without.” 

Isn't that typical of some people! What lot they 
miss! They won’t get up to reach for what they 
want, to stretch a hand far enough, to take hold, 
and then they complain that the world has treated 
them badly. 

The people I despise most in the world are they 
who, “having eyes to see, use them not, and ears to 
hear, hear not,” just content to remain jogging along 
anyhow, and not making the most of the talent 
Providence has given them. They become Parasites, 
and for the Parasite, man or woman, I have a con- 
tempt that is too deep for words. My own “marma- 
lade” had to be fetched, it was not put too close to 
my hand. It was not easy work to run a home and 
a theatre as well. 

My home life has come first in my heart always, 
and my children have been with me and by me in 
everything I have done. But—I am a servant of the 
public, and my public has been very good to me. 
I have tried always to give them my best. 

People think an actress’s life is full of gaiety and 
good times. They don't realize that an actress who 
loves her home and work has a double job, and not 
much time for idling and much gaiety. 

I still think that actresses who want to make a 
great success should not marry, not until they retire, 
at any rate—and then I suppose they would not 
want to. 

After Herbert Buckmaster and I had parted I 
thought I would not marry again, in fact I did not 
intend to. I had my work, and well-paid work it 
was. That made me a free and independent woman. 
I had my children, a beautiful home with all the 
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animals I loved, and I was happy and contented. 
But, as years went on my children were growing 
up. I knew that, dearly as they loved me, the time 
must come when they would be grown up, choosing 
their own friends, their own occupations, growing 
away from me, marrying in time. It was bound to 
be; I would not have it otherwise. 

I despise the mother whose selfish affection wil] 
keep her child tied to her apron strings al] her days, 
but I knew I'd be lonely. I was lonely sometimes. 
It is good to have someone entirely belonging to one, 
someone who thinks you are just ¢he one person in 
the world for him. 

My ideas of never marrying again gradually 
faded away. My second marriage is very happy. 
I have but one fault to find with my husband, and 
that is that he is so passionately devoted to his 
garden that he is invariably late for every meal we 
have, and on the occasions when we are dining out 
or going to a party I get into such a state of nerves 
(being apt to cut it rather fine myself) that I am 
going to give strict orders that “all garden tools are 
to be locked up before Sir Neville returns from his 
office.” That is the only fault I have to find in a man 
to whom I have been married nearly four years. 

I am not one of those women who are always seek- 
ing to unravel the future. I expect I have my share 
of superstition, so I will touch wood when I say 
how lucky I have been and how blessed. 

I do not want to know what the future holds for 
me. I am more than thankful and contented with 
the present. If I could peep into the future, I should 
love to see some baby grandchildren that will remind 
me of my baby, Sally, as she is now, but these things 
are in the lap of the gods. 
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Gerald du Maurier once called me a “den woman” 
—which is his opposite to a “cave man”—where my 
children are concerned, and I suppose the strongest 
instinct in me is the maternal instinct. I have three 
children; and if I could begin my life again I would 
like to have six children—four boys and two girls. 
That, to my mind, is the ideal family. 

I wish I had six children. I do not believe that 
so many to have to look after would have handi- 
capped me in my profession, or would have 
restricted the “chances” of the three to whom I am 
devoted. The older I grow the less sure am I that 
in the long run of life, it is an advantage for one’s 
children to have everything that sacrifice and 
a sufficiency of money can give. 

The more you see of people and the world the 
more do you wonder if it is not for the ultimate best 
for children to have to do without and to struggle. 
It is a remarkable thing that so many people who 
had few “advantages” in early life manage to force 
themselves ahead of their—presumably—more 
fortunate fellows. I think it is a fact that most of 
the “big” men of our time in literature, the arts, 
science, politics and business did not go to well- 
known Public schools or to Oxford or Cambridge. 

Another of my great regrets is that I have never 
been able to become a really good fawn tennis player. 
Of all games at which I have tried my very amateur 
hand lawn tennis fascinates me most. I love it, but 
I cannot play it well—though I must say that by 
much practice I am improving. If I could begin 
life again I should think very hard whether I should 
concentrate on acting or tennis. 

Probably acting would win, because there are 
more years in the stage than on the centre court at 
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Wimbledon, but it would be a close thing. After 
all, there is much in common between starring in a 
play and starring at Jawn tennis; and I can believe 
that to go on to the court in a championship final is 
much the same thing as playing a part ona first night. 

Watching, say, Mrs. Helen Wills-Moody and Lili 
D'Alvarez in a big match exhausts me almost com- 
pletely; I am so intent upon every stroke and every 
movement that I might, in a way, be playing myself. 
To me it is as nervously painful as watching friends 
on the stage at an opening performance. 

Of all the tennis stars, I know “Bunny” Ryan 
(Miss Ryan, the American player) and Lili 
D’Alvarez best. Miss Ryan has played on our hard 
court at Highgate with my husband, who is a really 
good player, and I first met D’Alvarez in a party 
at St. Moritz. 

She is a brilliant woman, apart from her lawn 
tennis. She speaks about half-a-dozen languages; 
she talks extremely well on all sorts of subjects; and, 
once you get to know her, she enjoys being ragged 
and having her leg pulled. That is another of my 
more mature life observations and beliefs: it is good 
for important people to be treated lightly and not 
kow-towed to. Most of them like it, too. 

Sul, I admit there are difficulties sometimes. I 
remember on one occasion when, during the run of 
Peter Pan, Barrie was in my dressing-room, and 
Al. Woods, the well-known American theatrical 
manager, came in. Woods, with his one good eye, 
his “hallo, sweetheart” to everyone, and his “have a 
cigar?” to every man, is a character—but, then, so 
is Barrie a character, only of a very different sort. 

When Al. Woods came in that afternoon I intro- 
duced him to Barrie. Barrie, in that shy way of his. 
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shot out his hand for an instant, withdrew it. and 
bolted out of the room, leaving poor Woods quite 
bewildered and with his “hallo, sweetheart” dying 
on his lips and his cigar offering only half-way out 
of his breast pocket. It really was rather embarrass- 
ing, for, after all, Al. Woods is important—in his 
own country. 

Some time later on it was my turn to be shaken 
up. Often, particularly after a matinée, a few people 
will wait at the stage door to see one come out and 
say “good evening”. Well, on this particular 
occasion the people waiting got rather mixed up 
with one of the queues for the next performance, 
with the result that several policemen, including one 
mounted man (who appeared mysteriously) took a 
hand in regulating matters. An old lady, passing by, 
stopped to see what it was all about, and just as I 
came out she inquired of one of the policemen: 
“Could you tell me what this is all about?” 

“Oh, waiting to see Gladys Cooper”, he replied 
laconically, jerking a thumb towards one of the 
theatre playbills. 

“Gladys Cooper?” said the old lady blankly. 
“Dear me, well, J never heard of her”. 

Whereupon she moved on, evidently thinking that 
London was full of mad people, and having given 
me (who overheard her) furiously to think. 

A third regret I have is that I have never had the 
opportunity to play in America. There has always 
been some good reason why I have been unable to 
do this, and I regret it greatly. If I had played 
there I might—who knows—have got to Hollywood 
and the films, and that would have been a real 
experience, whether or not success had been my lot 
in the pictures. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


"Trvinc to recall all that has happened to me in 
connection with the stage I think it is rather remark- 
able that never once (so far—touch wood!) have I 
forgotten to go to the theatre for a matinée perform- 
ance. It is very easy to do this by forgetting what 
day of the week it is, and most actors and actresses 
have probably done it once in their careers. 

I remember that Gerald Ames did it when we were 
playing Iris and was so penitent and upset that, 
when he did realize what had happened, he rushed 
down to the theatre and offered his resignation at 
once. I was so relieved to find that he had not been 
run over on his way to the matinée (as I thought 
he must) that I gladly forgave him, and Norman 
Forbes patted him on the shoulder and comforted 
him by saying: “Never mind, my boy—I did it 
once, too.” 

Besides, when I was playing in The Naughly 
Wife with Hawtrey during the War I got the 
biggest round of applause on my entrance one 
evening that I have ever had in my life—due to the 
fact that I was late and had turned up at last. 

I was living in Surrey on the Aldershot line at the 
time and missed my train. Hawtrey made a speech 
before the play began explaining my absence and 
saying that I was living out of London to keep my 
children away from the air raids, and when at last 
I did get to the theatre and dash on to take over my 
part from the understudy the applause which 
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greeted me was almost overwhelming. So much for 
not turning up in time! 

I have come to the last pages of my book, and if 
anyone has had the patience to read it through I 
trust they have not been very disappointed, expect- 
ing to find, perhaps, exciting adventures in my story. 
Stories of love affairs: of valuable presents left at 
the stage door by unknown admirers: of men who 
have pestered me to marry them: of offers that have 
been honourable and others that have been dishon- 
ourable. Hectic, thrilling, fascinating! What has 
the reader expected to find? 

Will my story seem dull, I wonder, that I cannot 
plead guilty to all these thrills? 

Of course, I have had presents sent me by 
unknown admirers, and have received dozens of 
offers of marriage—some quite sensible, some quite 
“dotty”, but I have not set myself out to write a 
history of my “conquests” with the opposite sex. The 
only “conquest” that has mattered was the conquest 
I made myself by hard work. I was “pushed” into 
nothing. There was no one behind me with money 
to burn to help me to success. I have reached my 
goal by fair means, never by foul. 

I once read somewhere that if any one of us took 
pen and paper and sat down to seriously write the 
story of his or her life, there was certain to be much 
to interest the reader in it. I cannot say how true 
that is. Personally, I should not call the life history 
of most of the people around us at all interesting to 
an outsider. 

How can it be? Why should it be? 

The most enthralling life-histories to read, to my 
mind, are some of the great historical figures of the 
past—Lytton Strachey’s “Elizabeth and Essex” for 
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instance. What a book! What a tragedy! and 
of what overwhelming interest. So vivid are the 
scenes and characters they might be of to-day. 

Then there are life-stories of great judges and 
barristers, men who have fought for the lives or 
deaths of those accused of crime—always interest- 
ing reading—and lastly, there are the lives of explor- 
ers, men—and women too—who have done things, 
who have gone into the dark places of the earth to 
discover what no one else has. From Christopher 
Columbus to Captain Scott and Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton, they make grand reading. 

But J am getting away from my own “life-story”. 
The very mention of such names gives me rather a 
painful feeling of inferiority when setting down the 
story of my life—though, of course, it takes all sorts 
to make a world. I have endeavoured to be truthful 
and accurate in what I have written. For the almost 
forgotten portions of my early history I have had 
some assistance from my half-sister, and some from 
my father. 

I cannot close my story without paying tribute to 
the ‘good companions” who acted with me so often, 
and who have now joined the great majority. 

To Charles Hawtrey, valued guide, philosopher 
and friend I have already alluded. Dennis Eadie, 
fine actor and good friend, associated with me in two 
outstanding plays—Milestones and My Lady’s Dress 
and many others. 

Leslie Faber, who helped so well to make The 
Letter’s great success. 

Malcolm Cherry, who died in his prime—steady, 
reliable, a good actor and a good fellow, and lastly, 
Tommy Vaughan, one of my best friends, the buffer 
who always tried to stand between me and the many 
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worries and vexations incidental to managership. 
His loss was a great blow to me, he helped me so 
much and never spared himself on my behalf. 

How often when I am “casting” a new play these 
names that are now only names come back to me. 
I find myself saying ‘That is a Leslie Faber part”, 
or “How well Dennis Eadie could fit this”, “Would 
not Hawtrey just love that.” Good friends, all of 
them, whose talents have helped me to my successes, 
they worked with me well and I had much for which 
to be grateful to them. May they rest in peace. 

I amsorry to end my book. Writing it has brought 
back old times, old forgotten incidents, the friends 
of my childhood and girlhood. One laughs recalling 
old scenes, looking at old photographs, but with the 
laugh there is sometimes a tear or a sigh of regret 
for what has gone, never to return. But would any 
of us go back even if we could? We must go on, 
striving always to reach our goal, and when we have 
reached it there is no standing still, for “the race is 
to the swift and the battle to the strong”, more than 
ever in these strenuous days. 

In writing of the many people I have known I 
have tried to avoid anything that may hurt or cause 
vexation to anyone. Sometimes quite inadvertently 
one unconsciously offends—and I have no wish to 
offend anyone. I would rather make friends than 
lose them. 

Who knows but that my book may bring me new 
friends? I trust so, and in any case I hope my tried 
and trusted friends among my public will look 
kindly upon this, my first book—not a great work, 
but just the plain and unvarnished “Story of my 
life”. 

THE END 
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Personal Letters of 
King Edward VII 


Together with extracts from the correspondence of Oucen Alexandra, 
the Duke of Albany, and General Sir Arthur and Lady Paget. 


IESE letters, published for the first time, reveal King Edward's 
real genius for friendship, combined with a very human passion 
for getting bis oun way. We see him in hours of jay and sorrow, 

as be appealed to those who knew bim as a man and not as a public 
institution. Without intrusion upon the privacy of King Edward, 
this volume supplies an intimate picture of a widely loved and popular 
monarch which will appeal to every type of reader. 





Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
Edited by 
Lrevt.-Cot. J. P, C. SEWELL. 


Twenty-Nine Years— 
The Reign of Alfonso XIII of Spain 


From Authentic Sources. 

T% series of impressions of the life and reign of one of the most 
tital characters of our times cannot fail to be of wide interest. 
The author has an inside knowiedge of Spain and the advantage 

of knowing people on both sides of the chasm which has just divided 

Spaniards into two distinct groups. Ulustrated, 125. 6d. 
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The Life of General Sir Charles Carmichael 
Monro, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.M.G. 


With @ Foreword by Field-Marshal Lord Plumer, G.C.B.,G.C.M.G., G.CVO, 


Aline Sir Charles Monro was the man responsible more than 
anyone else for the wonderful skill in rifle-shooting of the British 

Army in 1914, it was not until the Great War that his name 
tame prominently before the public. It was in August of 1914 that be 
took the 2nd Division to France, commanded the 1st Corps in succession 
to Sir Douglas Haig, and, upon the formation of the Third Army, was 
appointed its Commander. 

After carrying out the evacuation of Gallipoli, Sir Charles returned 
to France to command the First Army. Towards the end of 1916 be 
was requested by the Government to go to India as Commander-in-Chief. 

Hilustrated, 215. 
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The Life of Captain Sir Malcolm Campbell 


With an Introduction by Earl Hone. 


N racing motorist in history has won more trophies and honours 
than Sir Malcolm Campbeil, bolier of the world’s speed record, 
who has packed bis life with adventure—flying, bunting for pirate 
treasure, motor-racing and yachting. 
This book wiil stand as one of the moct amazing records g a man's 
heroism, courage and flirtations with death. Illustrated, 125, 6d. 
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Footslogger 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


H is a thriller from real life. Although Graham Seton insists 
that he proceeds at “footslogzer” pace, he hurries us from one 
adventure to another. The author bas figured prominently in 
events which have made history, and his comments are arresting and 
aften provocative. This, then, is the story of a man whose life has 
been filled with varied activities, who has played an active part in many 
affairs, and who believes in bis race and has confidence in himself. 
Profusely illustrated from the author's drawings and sketches and 


from unique photographs. 185, 

A special edition of 100 copies, printed on special paper and signed 

by the author, of which eighty are for sale. 2 guineas. 
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GRAHAM SETON 
(Lieurenanr-Cotovet. G, 8. HUTCHISON, D.S.0., M.C.) 
Author of The “H"" Plan, ete. 


My Magic Life 
With an Introduction by J. B. Priestley. 


rere, for the first time, David Devant, acknowledged Master of 

Magic, tells the story of a lifetime devoted to the Art of Mystery. 

Past President of the Magie Circle, that exclusive Association of 

the Wigards of the World, and the Magicians’ Club, David Devant bas 

an international reputation as a past-master of the Arts of Magic and 
seientifie illusion. 

Tlustrated, 10s. 64. 
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My Life 


M ‘iss Cooper's encounters with the great and distinguished people of 
the world provide entertainment of outstanding buman interest, and 
in addition to the events of ber crowded life Miss Cooper discusses 
secrets of beauty and fashion which will fascinate every woman. 
Ilustrated, 125. Gd. 
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Gaities and Gravities 


T* title of this book, taken im conjunction with the name of the 
author, England's Laughter-Maker-in-Chief for the past quarter 
of a century, is self explanatory. George Graves here reveals his 
carly life, the kardships he experienced, the vicissitudes of touring, and 
bis rapid rise to fame and fortune in the West Eend theatres. His lively 
reminiscences cover the heyday of Daly's Theatre under George Edwardes’ 
régime, many partomimes at Drury Lane, and engagements in the leading 

sariety houses of this country and abroad. 
Illustrated, 105, 6d. 
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A Marriage to India 


i Be account of Mrs. Das’ experiences is unique, in that here, for the 
first time, a white girl, who became a wife of a Hindu, discusses 
Srankly the intimate problems she faced. 
With a Frontispiece, 165. 
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Less than the Dust 


THE MEMOIRS OF A TRAMP 
Pp this book you will see life from an unfamiliar viewpoint ; you 
will glimpse a world you may never have known. Tragedy, humour, 
drama, all come within the experience of a tramp. 
With a Frontispiece, 75. 6d. 
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In the Enemy’s Country 


pw the most dangerous years of the War, M. Crozier directed 
the French espionage in Germany from Holland. The story of his 
ingenuity, of the perils be ran, of the secret organisation he built up 
behind the enemy's lines, of the hidden and often fatal warfare it conducted 
against the German counter-espionage, and of the several fates of its 

members, forms a grim epic of the great struggle. 
With a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
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(Licutenant Pierre Desgranges, of the 2nd Bureau de I’Etat-Major) 


Fifty Years of Fire Fighting in London 


ith @ Foreword by Edgar Wallace 
L this original book Mr. While reviews the history of the London 


Fire Brigade from its creation, after the great Tooley Street fire in 
1861, by the late Captain Sir Eyre Massey Shaw to the present day. 
A good deal of space is devoted to descriptions of famous fires, and the 

result is a book full of drama, excitement, and resource. 
Ilustrated, 125, 64. 
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The Secrets of Hondini 


E this remarkable and original book there are disclosed for the first 
time secrets which, for many years, have been closely and jealously 

guarded. But Hondini's secrets did not, as many people suppose, 
die with bim. 

The task of the revelation of Houdini’s secrets has been undertaken 
by Mr. Cannell, a well-known Vleet Street journalist and a Wice- 
President of the Magicians’ Club, who bere describes in the fullest 
detail Houdini’s amazing feats. Tlustrated, 125. 62. 
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Lauterbach of the China Seas 
THE ESCAPES AND ADVENTURES OF A SEAGOING FALSTADE 


hen war was ceciared, Captain Lauterbach was ordered home 

from the China Seas and was made an officer of the Emden’, 

the greatest of the enemy raiders. When the “Limden” was 
cornered in the Indian Ocean and nearly blown to pieces after a miraculous 
cruise through the Least, in which she bac shelied Madras, raided the 
Bay of Bengal, and sunk a cruiser at anchor, Lauterbach escaped. 

His story is filled with true adtenture, wilder, more during than any- 
shing the fiction writer could inven. instrated, 10s. Od. 
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Leaves from a Bookmaker’s Book, 
“CY, thet a man might know the end of this days business, ere it 
ones.” With this remarkably apt quotation Mr. Dey prefaces 
tis entertaining and original book. Many famous people appear 
in these lively pages ; people in every sphere of life and who have made 
ther mark in the worlds of finance, iam, business and the stage ¢ and 
about many of them Mr. Dey has stories to tell. 6s. 
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Two Lone Ships—‘Goeben” ¢> “Breslau’ 


T* author of this book was on board the “Goeben’—the fastest 

ship in the Mediterranean—when in August, 1914, she and the 

“Breslau" made their thrilling escape from the Allied fleets and 

successfully dashed to Constantinople through the Dardanelles. This 

exploit is famous, but less widely known is the subsequent war-career 

of these tao ships. Tilustrated, tos. 6d. 
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The Home Front 


T% notable and important book is a graphic presentment of life at 
home during the Great War: its sabsurs, humours and sorrows, 

privations and bereavements. The author, who threw herself nn- 
reservedly into the work of relief ami asssigement, writes from a store 
of unrivalled experience. There are, also, piquant and poignant reminis- 
cences of many of the leading people of the time. Titustrated, 215. 
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Rooms of Mystery and Romance 


L: “Rooms of Mystery and Romance” 
the actual thing, without uny fantasy 
covered is wide, for besides the hiding 
af long ago we are tuken to the secret repo. 
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thrilling in the extreme. Lilustrated, 125, 6d. 
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Gamblers All 


A fr Sergeant, in his usual brilliant and entertaining manner, has here 
'Lgathered together many most famous gamblers, both of to-day and 
of the past. The story of their extraordinary luck and their 

subsequent behaviour makes most interesting reading. 
Iustrated, 10s. 6d. 








6 
PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


Autbur of Dominant Women, etc. 


TRAVEL 


Round the Horn on a Windjammer 


Fe illustrated with photographs taken by the author, this book 
ts the log of Shuw Desmond, the famous novelist, fresh from bis voyage 
round Cape Horn from Wancouvr to East Africa in a Finnish 
four -masted barque. Ilustrated, 105. bd. (approx.) 
ty 
SHAW DESMOND 


(The famous melttt) 


To the South Seas 


pe is mo region on earth so many people would like to visit us the 

South Seas. There is no region so filled with glamour and romance. 

This book takes you there and makes you feel as if you hud made the 

cruise yourself. Jt tells how a dream of a lifetime—a cruise in his 

oun schooner to the South Seas—was carried out by Mr. Pinchot after 

forty years. Ulustrated, 185. 
o 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 


PaGe Bcitr 


N AT URAL HISTORY 


A Book of Man Eaters 


Brisedior- General R. G. Burton's extensive knowledge of the literature 
of the subject, combined with bis own powers of observation, has 

enabled him to produce a comprebensive record which will be of interest 
to the sportsman, the naturalist, and the general public. In these thrilling 
pages we meet with cannibals, lions, tigers, leopards, jaguars, pumas, 
hyenas, wolves and wolf-children, bears, crocodiles, great serpents and 


sharks, % Iilustrated, 125. 6d. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. G. BURTON 
Author of Sport and Wild Life in she Deccan, etc. 


S 
How Animals Live 


Ase with animals from his earliest years, and blessed with 
an incurable roving disposition, Mr. Dowsett bas gained rich 

experiences in many lands. Now at last be bas been persuaded 
to sum up, in this volume, the knowledge begotten of his experiences. 
The result is a simple but exhaustive review of the probiems caused by 
mankind's contact with wild and domestic animal life. 


i Tilustrated, 125. 6d. 
J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT 
Author of Big Game and Big Life, etc. 
se QD eee 
GENERAL 


Essays in Little 


M; Pbillpotts is a writer of extraordinary versstisity and britliance, In 
these charming essays be reveals something of himseif and discourses on 

many things. Polished, buman, and amusing, they make altogether 
delightful reading. 65. 












by 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of Stormbury, Found Drosned, Toe Farmer's Wife, etc. 
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G r N E.- R A L 


The New Science and the Story of Evolution 
(ncorrorating the author's Story of Evolution) 

“Cabe has rewritten bis “Story of Evolution’ in the light of 
knowledge, and has incorporated all the new knowledge of the 
rs into @ general picture of life and man. 

ng story is set in the great frame of our mysterious 
There are descriptions of the earth in its remote past and in 
ature. It is the book for all those who want an easy guide to 
nce and its guidance of human affairs. Illustrated, 75. Gd. 

y 
JOSEPH McCABE 
Author of The Wonders «f the Ssars, The Exslution of Mind, etc. 














PiGGern 


Trade and Technical Writing for Profit 


T* prime 

i ‘writing. All who aspire to the writing of 
commercial articies will find the advice contained in this book of the utmost 
belp. 4s. 6d. 


t of this quite invaluable little book is to provide 
forward advice for earning a definite income by 






by 
BERNARD BROWN, B.Sc. 


Contract Up-to-Date 


Wich an Introduction by Vrank England 


Te invaluable book for ail those thousands of devotees to the greatest 

card game of all wiil reduce your bridge handicap to scratch or 

plus figures. It covers the whole range of contract bidding under 

the most approved methods, and is designed to meet the requirements of 

all classes of players. js 
& 


J. HOPE REFORD, C.M.G., M.D. 


PAGR TEN 


G E N E R A L 





World Peace and Armaments 
THE PROBLEM RE-EXAMINED 


Ir. Jacobs has contributed to this fresh examination of a vital 

international problem the fruits of a lifelong study. His investiga- 

tions into the subject show that certain assumptions underlyin, 
the policies advocated for the prevention of future war are demonstrably 
False, thus going far to explain the immense and otherwise unaccountable 
difficulty experienced in giving effect to the universal desire to co-operate 


Sor the firm establishment of security and peace. 55. 
y 
A. J. JACOBS 


Gandhi 


The Man and His Problem 


H" is a book on Gandhi written from an angle different from the 
majority of books on the same subject. For the most dart they 
have treated of our problem and Gandhi, rather than of Gandhi 
and his problem, Colonel Hart, from long years in the East, knows 
bis background well and holds the scales very evenly, Gandhi's character 
is well-nviyhed ; his greatness and his suintliness are fuily appreciated 
whilst the defects of bis intellectual powers and his solutions of the great 

problem are clearly but sympathetically pointed out, 
With a Frontispiece, 25. 

by 
Ligur.-Cot. E. G. HART, D.S.0., M.A 
(Reader in Indian History, Dublin University) 
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HUTCHINSON'S 
list of Autumn Fiction includes the following Novels: 








Grsgar Faasear ra + CHRISTOPHER STRONG: A LOVE STORY 
Reeeser Asgurne 7 i % A NEW NOVEL 
Ticwsae Eowarpes . + EVE, THE ENEMY 
Cren Ropers . 7 oe - 4 NEW NOVEL 
Grorrrey Maas. si ae a GOOD TIME 
Norwa Lonuze ao a ALONE 


Ere. M. Dew 
Erwec Buea 


THE SILVER WEDDING 
TURNIP TOPS 
: 4 





Herex M. Faiauey 7 W NOVEL 
Puiuir Gunes. ea ++ THE GOLDEN YEARS 
Ria” ‘i ea o THE NEW POOR 





Epwaan Woopwaxo 
Axnitosy Gu 


a WINTER WHEAT. 
vs THE NEW CRUSADE 








nl o 2 











Dorornea Convers is 2 ve MANAG ARIADNE 
Mancaner Baitse sarwonas ‘f . & ss GREEN SANCEUARY 
Epwae Movsigy 7 fa BLOW RO 





GEES BLOW 
EO Wosavtr 3 of . THE FENDL SWINE 
Farmat: Anois Kewura : te FORBIDDEN WED 
May sre bas si THE INTERCESSOR AND OTHER STURLES 
ker Beak. a MONEY MAD 
Dearne U. Chane THE ALTAR OF S4ORIEICE 






































Laveneen Meyseie a 3 CONST IMATE ROSE 
Shey Dawe. a i 5 THIS OLHERS 
Tosaus botuort - : : Fathys COOMBE 
KOM. Darewen a o ee SAMUEL PEPYS LOOKS AT LIEK 
Mics veanex Hewrsaes te i BUFTERFLIBS HAUE WINGS 
De Ve Beano : : en se STISS PERRY [UN 
Lary Marea Leskeee Ss xo : Z WHISPER 
AG MeCvez ooaur ve USWEED PUNISHMENE 

: = ‘ SANDER 

a te THE ENCHANTED DUCHESS 

Daa ‘ ‘ 4 Kory 
E, iaw ; is Hu 2 PHARAOIS LADY 
a : SEESNGK GLDELLLOWS 

us us : A tS AhAtk 

: ‘ PACK MOLE 

Asse Hiern. " : oo AY oh Cr 
Deameg 4. vcanee A d WHE NAME By Leta 
Karant sana: ds ‘ be ARAMO CHR TR RIN MABAR 
Eon Berane. j © THE GRERN EAGLE 
Wintre ae r é [LPG POWER BEMIND TNE THRUNE 





Jaws : . FLED TER MOSK 
ans keer. a : WHER KATA 
6.1 oresewan , ° : TRE LtaN'S WAY 


THE LNT PROPER 

THE POAT Ob ABMS 

THE GRsCBLE SOLUTION 
«EHR NAVY MUKDLRS 

2 ON SALVED 

THE HOMSE NEAT Dk 





Tama Wh, 





tres Fenian Geese i 

Maey anu thictwas cuawore é ’ 
Bere Caren. E ‘ é 
Beaton i, Sreveweum 








Antitise Wresa ‘ ‘ . id 2 THA SILVER ARKOW 
Carrere A 12 Fuataas, UC. ‘i : MURDER HIDE AND SEEK 
Lee are ‘ ‘ a : ‘ : THE NIGHL HORN 





2 RALAL SHADOWS: 
STRANDS OF RED HAIR 
THE BANGMANS GURSTS 
GANG Lal 


Man saga? Pernasus 
ise takes” : or 
peas: Mawes 
Hee Gane 
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